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Three years of united pressure by. parents, teachers, civic and 
educational groups throughout New. York State for a $100,000,000 in- 
crease in state money for education has finally borne fruit. The Dem-~ 


Racists Shout Defiance in Halls of Congre:s 


inside THE WORKER 


Penn. ‘Gestapo’ 
Does Dirty 
Work for 


Westinghouse Co. 
—See Page 2 


Oil Scandal Spotlights 


Shady Election Deals 
: —See Page 3 


Anti-Colonial Wave 

Rocks Mediterranean 
—See Page 4 

Justice Dept. Slur 

On Smith Act 

Lawyers Boomerangs 
—See Page 5 

A St. Patrick's 


Day Feature 
: —See Page $ 


—See Page 2 


Assiqnment: USA 
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A slick magazine on young delinquents 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL has some four 
and a half million ‘subscrib- 
ers, and many American 


mothers, I judge, are re- 
flecting upon Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s recent article on the chil- 
dren of the Soviet Union. 


“Russian school. children,” 
she said, after 
her trip there 
“are the best 
behaved, in and 
out of school, 
of any I had 
_—See Page 12 the 9 et 
* to observe on 
a journey this @ 
past fall and #@ 
early winter to 
eight European 
countries... . 
Miss. Thompson’ s ea ations 
are all the more interesting in- 
asmuch as she is considerably 


Discussion Piece 
On Lessons of the 


20th Congress 
—See Page 6 


Lester Rodney’s 
Open Letter to 
Ex-Sen. Benton 


Regular features by 
Howard Fast, 

Ben Levine, 

George Morris and 
Abner Berry 


Not in the Bag for the GOP 


An Editorial 

WE HAVE STATED in this column that the Cadillac 
Cabinet can be voted out next November if the voters and 
especially the labor voters compel the candidates of the 
Democratic Party to face up to the real issues in this cru- 
cial campaign. Perhaps this has seemed a formidable task 
at times and we wo ld be the first to admit that it is not 
always an easy one. Neyertheless in recent weeks there 
have been some visible results of the people’s intervention 
in the election campaign. And they should not be mini- 
mized, because they suggest that where small doses haye 
a remedial effect, more of the same medicine can indeed. 


achieve a cure. 
The most noticeable effect came where it mi 


sl beatangili! 1e person, of a oar for 


* sre 


less than friendly to socialism 
and to the USSR. 

It is significant, too, that Jess 
Gorkin,. editor ' of Parade, the 


Sunday pictorial of Knoxville, 
Tenn, wrote, after his visit there, 
“Russia has little juvenile delin- 
quency though the newspa 
recently have been _ shrilli oa 
about hooliganism.” He inti- 
mates that tne Soviet elders are 
alert to nip any significant ex- 
tension of it in the bud, Favor- 
able observations about social- 
isms youth and their education 
are increasingly heard in our 
land. 
* 

I WAS ‘set to thinking abaut 

these expressions as parental 


alarm rises in:our own Jand over 


the incréase in juvenile delii+ 
quency—s' horrible term, I feel, 
which is ‘an indictment of our 
society. Now, if the land of so-+ 
cialism has something that we 
lack in ours, it seems to me that 
responsible ‘Americans must. ex- 
amine what they have that we 
don't hayé. | 
After all, if those who believe 
in socialism have the canniness 


to come here to our capitalist. 


land, like their farmers,‘ archi- 
tects, journalists to see what we 
can teach them, good sense 
should dictate a similar course 
On our part. 


TO SET the record straight 


no few children would suffer. 
Gorkin and Thompson .de- 


‘scribe the Soviet children at 


school which keeps six days a 


week; the serious attitude they 
display toward their homework; 
the abundant opportunities they 
have after school in sports, clubs 
of various sorts,’ in science, in 
the arts, in their opportunity to 
go to camps during the summer, 
their frequent excursions to sites 
that interest them throughout 
the year—to museums, factories, 
historical spots. 


And yet, despite these advan- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


it appears’ that there is a degree E 


of juvenile -delinquen 


in the. 


workers and ; farmers , der 3 7 


spite Mr. Gorkin’s generaliza- 4 


tion; The Soviet press has made 
that clear, A span of 


years 


does not: finish -with the 4% 


old; and! when some seven mils - ie 


lions of | Russian’s sons and 


fathers died durin nage last wat, | f 


) leaving), innum 
fathdeless, one can. surmise that” 


2 ocratic Harriman Administration 


and the Republican leaders of 
the legislature have agreed on a 
program to add $92,000,000 to 
the present law. 

This is one of the few posi- 
tive things to come out of ‘the 
current session of the State Leg- 
islature, which is scheduled to 
adjourn Wednesday. But the 
heat is on—from labor, ‘Negro 
people, tenant groups—for last- 
minute passage of several other 
important measures which Re- 
publican _ legislative _ leaders 
would like to duck. 

* ' 

IN HIS BUDGET message 
on Feb. 1, Gov. Harriman said 
he would be guided by the pro- 
posals of a special commission 
on the education program— 
known as the Heald Commis- 
sion—for a $60,000,000 increase 
in state aid. GOP leaders like- 
wise want along with the Com- 
mission report. 

So powerful was the. demand 
for bigger increases, however, 
that the Governor and the GOP 
wound up by competing with 
each other in proposing more 
money. 

The new program for $92,- 
000,000 additional has its short- 
comings. For one thing, the 
demand for $100,000,000. more 
was based on conditions of 
three years ago and is now out- 
dated. Actually the school sys- 
tem needs a good deal more, 

Second, New York City will 
get only about 28 percent of the 
new funds, Both Mayor and city 
parent, teacher and education 
groups believe the city should 
get. perhaps 40 percent, and is 
being short-changed. Various 
demands are being made for 
public hearings on the Heald 
Commission proposals and for 
reshuffling of state aid. 

Nevertheless, the agreed-on 
increase is a big break-through 
for those battling for decent 
education. 

ON OTHER. major issues, 
however, little progress has been 
made. In the field of anti-dis- 
crimination legislation, Gov. 
Harriman has recommended, and 
labor and Negro groups have 
been pressing for, two major 
bills. One would give the State 
Commission Against Discrim- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Racists Shout Defiance to 
ation in Congress Halls 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
~ Sen. James O. Eastland’s owlish eyes glowed with satisfaction as 
the solemn voice of his colleague from Georgia, Walter George, intoned 


a restatement of the racist political credo. The language was a mite too 


polished and its tone too placid for the gentleman from Mississippi, 
but it stated his objectives 588 3 os Bas 
—maintenance of white \Y- CI 
supremacy and “white rule” ob 
in the South. Not since the 

days of John C. Calhoun in 

the mid-19th Century, 


when the threat of secession and 
civil war became the weapon of 
f ~ 


Sen. McNamara Says 
Racist ‘Manifesto 
Is “Shameful” _ 
—See Page 13 
Re 


, ae 
the slave holders, had the nation 
heard federal law and order so 
challenged. . 

Backed by 96 Congressmen— 
19 Senators and 77 Representa- 
tives—the manifesto George read 
into the Senate record pledged 
opposition by “all legal means” 
to the Supreme Court's deseg- 
regation rulings. Like -the slave- 
holders before them, the 96, join- 
ed later by four others, claimed 
to defend the Constitution and 
the “rights of states” against the 
Supreme Court and “outside agi- 
tators . . . thréatening revolu- 
tionary ms 


valor” in not signing the mani- 
festo. Things were in a bad way 
when a western liberal Democrat 
had to pay homage to his lead- 
er for not having formally join- 
ed-a political rebellion against 
federal law and order. 

Adlai Stevenson answered 
with a defense of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings as 
giving “the correct interpreta- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


reys part to deplore the chal- 
lenge and predict that it would 
“bring down the wrath on this 
nation of the world,” and then 
counsel “tolerance and compas- 
sion. fs rd 
Sen. Richard. M. Neuberger 
saw the issue presented as one 
between “anarchy and the rule 
of law,” but turned to praise Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex), the ma- 
jority leader, for his “political 


IT IS no wonder that Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said the 
event reminded him of John C. 
Calhoun “walking across the 
floor of the Senate.” The parallel 
was deadly—and alarming. For 
while political racism thus chal- 
lenged the nation to enforce its 
laws in every state, it threatened 
the very existence of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And it was a strange 
reaction on Sen. Hubert Humph- 


Pennsylvania ‘Gestapo’ Does 
Dirty Work tor Westinghouse 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

“GESTAPOISM” is the one word used by a Media County, Pa., paper to describe 
the after-midnight raid of police on the homes of nine leaders of the strike at the big 
Westinghouse plant in Lester. “Gestapoism” just: about describes the Westinghouse 
Corporation’s attitude towards its " 


55,000 striking employes in 40 (borough police. They were taken of the United Steelworkers of, 


to Broadmeadows prison, held in|America last week gave indica- 
default of $2,500 bail. tion of the demands: a supplemen- 


Leaders of the labor movement! After a night in prison, given a/tary unemployment benefit plan 
in the Philadelphia area were out- habeas corpus hearing, with no ‘patterned after the plan already 
raged at the way police jump at evidence, they were released: But|signed with the can companies, for 
the bidding of this union-hating they were immediately rearrested benefits up to as many as 52 weeks; 
corporation. Paul’ W. O’Rourke,{ON THE SAME CHARGE. time and one half for work that 


head of the big Transport Workers} The alleged incident upon which “rag on Saturday and double time 
Union of the area said the action the charges. against them are al-|‘°" Sunday; substantial wage in- 
was a throwback to 1806 when/legedly based, was dated Dec. 8, i and improvements in the 
shoemakers wére put on trial in’ 1955—three months ago. The work-|““°"2re, pension and other provi- 
Philadelphia for a “combination to ers are on strike for the general sions of the contract. 


plants across the country now out 
for five solid months. 


IN THEIR joint chal- 


lenge to the Supreme Court « 


decision on desegregation, 
the white supremacy South- 
ern Congressmen are in ef- 
fect threatening to enter their 
own third in the 1956 
elections. White Citizens 
Council Democrats are now out 
in the open political arena. That 
is the reward for “moderation,” 
for the shameful dillydallying of 
Stevenson and other national 
Democratic Party leaders on the 
issues of Negro rights, and then 
playing along with the Dixiecrat- 
Republican combination in Con- 
gress. 

Let them go! Let them form 
their lily-white citizens council 
party, together with the Repub- 
lican. friends of Eastland! They 
can be isolated, and given a 
crushing defeat once the Demo- 
cratic Party, rid of the encum- 


_brance that goes back to the 
days of.slavery, is made to re- 


spond to the aroused popular 


forces.. The country is deeply: | 


moved by the militant and heroic 
fight of a united Negro people 
for the vote and for equal rights. 
It will not be the first time in 


' our history that the issue of Ne- 


gro freedom serves as the rally- 
ing point for a great popular 
upsurge and advance. And here 
we have the makings of just such 
an upsurge,.in which the politi- 
cal action of labor and broad 
popular forces is directed ‘against 
the common foe,.the most reac- 
tionary forcés North and South. 


This is the stuff from which. fas- 


reaching. political reali nts 
are fashioned, the kind that can 
change the traditional two-party 
system, the tweedledee and the 
tweedledum, leading toward: a 
labor-led party, enjoying wide 
popular support. 

* 

RIGHT NOW, much depends 
upon how. the challengé of the 
White Citizens Democrats is met, 
and: first of all by. the Jabor 
movement. Democracy has to be 
won in the South, if Dixiecrat 
reaction and its nationwide in- 
fluences are to be irradicated. 
The Negro people, not only in the 
South but throughout the coun- 
try, are moving energetically in- 
to this fight. But they cannot go 
it alone, nor can they risk isola- 
tion, either in the South or na- 
tionally. It is also true that labor 
cannot afford to lag behind in 
this fight, for this is a golden 
opportunity, in combination with 
the Negro people, to defeat the 
most vicious anti-labor and anti- 
democratic forces in the nation, 
and to carry the South for un- 
ionism. 

The White Citizens Council 
are just as anti-labor as they are 
anti-Negro. Since the Populist 
upsurge of the 1890's, the su- 

remacy doctrine has always 
n the favorite weapon of the 
big landowners of the South and 
of the corporations against the 


—By JAMES S. ALLEN— 
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white workers ‘and farmers, as 
well as the Negro. With it, they 
have split every popular move- 


‘ment: in the South, and then put: 


the white masses in “their place” 
as well as the Negro. 

. During the Reconstruction 
Days and. the Populist revolt, the 


organizers .of white-supremacy. 


reaction were chiefly the plan- 
tation owners. Today,- because of 
big changes in the economy. of 
the South, the leading role in the 
White Citizens Councils is play- 
ed by the big employers, by the 
industrial and utility corpora- 
tions, whe want to maintain. a 
“cheap labor” South, whether 
that labor be. white or Negro. 
They are joined, very aggressive- 
ly, dy the large landowners and 
their political "~hangers-on, sho 
are attempting desperately. to 
hold on to their weakening eco- 
nomic and political footholds in 
the Southern. states. 
* ea 

THE DESEGREGATION ..5S- 
sue is a real one, and it has 
assumed a dramatic and pivotal 
role in the battle of. the Negro 
for equal rights in all spheres. 
Southern -reaction is opposing 
it on that: score, just as it is 
fighting with no holds: barred 
against the heroic. effort of the 
Negro to win the right to vote. 
For once these rights are won 
the entire political picture of the 
South will change. 

At the same. time, the White 
Citizens Councils are deliberate- 
ly using the desegregation issue 
to confuse, blind; and scatter the 
forces of white labor in. the 
South, in a great effort to divert 
them from the task of organiz- 
ing Southern industry, which 
they must do together with the 
Negro. 

Make no mistake about it— 
these Councils are intended to 
prevent the gathering of Negro 
and white forces for the great 
organization drive announced by 
the AFL-CIO, a drive long 
abornifg too long. Let that drive 
once begin, and the true nature 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
as both anti-labor and anti-Ne- 
gro, will be exposed for all to’ 

(Continued on Page 4) — 


raise wages,” demands of the 55,000 workers, 
Some days earlier 26 of the ac- land in addition against a local | 

tive strikers and leaders were rail-, W@8¢ Cut amounting to about 20 

roaded to jail in default of fines Percent. | 

totaling $22,000 for contempt of| * 

a strikebreaking injunction. The 26) WHAT EVER the outcome of 

chose to go to jail rather than drain|the latest turn in the negotiations, 


the union’s strike relief fund and the Westinghouse strike is one of 
deprive the families of strikers of the longest and hardest fought in 
the small weekly strike relief. The'at least twenty years. The arrog- 
spirit of the UE strikers is un- ance of that company’is matched 
daunted ‘and ranks are as solid as by others in several current strikes, 


the day the walkout began 22 notably by Republic Aviation in 
weeks ago. gd |F , L. L, whose 12,000 
ai «4 ee 
) er Co, © 
Flynt log ghed oe a 
; *jthe second annivé 

leaders of the 6,000-member Local! 
107, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (Ind.) were rous- 
ed out of beds very early in the 
morning, and dragged away from 
frightened wives and crying chil-| 
7 phia police, de- 


drei, by, Philadelphia po 
puty and Chester and local 


in two 


THE STRIKE of 12,000 Ma- 
chinists at Republican aircraft 
on Long Island, N.Y., rounds 
out its fourth week with no set- 
tlement apparently in sight. The 
company is holding on to’ its 
nickel take-it-or-leave-it stand 
despite the Lockheed settlement 
on the West Coast, which ac- 
cording to the AFL-CIO News, 
adds up to a 24-cent package 
in a two-year pact. 

* 


A FEDERAL grand jury. in. 
New York opened a probe into 


the garment trucking industry, 
and Manhattan District Attor- 


men 


| teats 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° N.Y. Grand Jury Probes Rackets 
© Aireraft Strike in 4th Week 


000-member N. Y. Teamsters, 
Joint . Council. . 

BEN GOLD will appeal a 
U.S. Court of Appeals 4-4 rul- 


_ ing upholding his conviction un- 


der Taft-Hartley Act. Gold, 
former president of the Inter- 
national Union of Fur & Lea- 


re ; : - . > ; om .* oe ~: 9] 4 — 
“ MemgnUREA Ww qyagslidani, 


ther Workers, now a division of 
the Butchers Union, is under a 
1-3-year sentence. 


* 

AN EAST Coast-West Coast 
longshore pact setting a common 
Aug. 1 contract expiration date 
ran aground because of possible 
disruption’ of the New. York wa- 
terfront situation this year by the 
small Brotherhood of Lon e- 
men, AFL-CIO, which is chal- 
lenging the ILA’s status. The em- 
ployer spokesman used this 
monkey wrench as his excuse for 
holding back on signing pact. On 
the suggestion of Harry Brid; 
ILWU president, it was agr 
to bring unions, employers and 
House Maritime Committee .to- 
again May 1 for another 


try 

EMIL RIEVE, long-time pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO Textile 
Workers Union, not seek ré- 
, ‘at + se "sg com en - 
tidii ‘in ‘May, becaiis of health * 
ee BRIG ty BQ OR He 
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High Political Office on the Auction Block 


Oil Scandal Spotlights Shady 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


| FOR A NUMBER of years it was the practice of Senators and Representatives to accept enthusiastically any pro- 
posals for screening “Communists” out of government jobs and “sensitive industrial facilities. It is now clear that the g 
of the nation would have been properly served if instead all Senators and Representatives had been screened for corruption. 


4 saa gs ORIPP 


We would be a happier na- 
tion if those who could not’ 
pass the test were screened 


out. 
The Tidelands oil steal would 
_ not have become law, nor would 
the 5 ay 0 rubber plants been 
sold by the government to the 
oil and rubber companies last year, 
at a fraction of their cost. 
. There is an old saying that 
“great oaks from little acorns 
grow. Applied to 1956 politics it 
could be said that the “little Case 
incident” is growing into a major 


1952 presidential election cam-|caught in the ensnaring web of 
paign. U. S. News and World Re-| campaign financing.” 
port estimated, in its Feb. 17, 1956 * 
issue that the average cost of elect-| 
ing a United States Senator is 
$200,000. It doesn’t cost much less 
to lose a senatorial election. 

The consequence is that the of- 
ficials who win publio office with 
the help of rich contributors or 


eT toe te daca" ie pcome «member of the Sami 


termes: Senate committee investigating 

This has been confirmed recently lobbying.) 
from two diverse sources. He said; ; 
dal | | Senator Richard Neuberger (D-| “After all, it costs money to run 
scandal, ranking with the most Ore) said: a campaign. You don’t go out and 
glaring in our history. “Many millions of Americans|run it out of your own et. 

* have become aware of the fact that} None of us are that rich. If Mr. 

FOR A SPELL of years now, es-'their representatives in CGovern-| Keck (president of the Superior 
pecially since the advent of radio,’ment frequently enter high office) Oil Company) likes the way I 
and: more recently the use of tele-| obligated for vast sums in cam-| vote, he has a perfect right to give 
vision, it has become a common- paign contributions. money to me.” 
place that election campaigns cost} “These contributions . . . have It would not be correct to blame! 
@ great deal of money. become an unbearable yoke to! oorruption on the radio and TV 

he New York Times estimated many of the men who must accept! 5. the high cost of both. There 

that $80 million was spent in the! them. . . . Yet everyone has been| 9. corruption in American pol 

i Se i itics before the cost of the airways 

entered the picture. The history of 

the nation is studded with recur- 

rent investigations of corruption in 
politics. 

In his book, “The Legislative 
Process in Congress,” Dr. George 
B. Galloway, senior specialist of 
the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, recalls half a 
dozen major investigations of 
lobbying since the turn of the cen- 


tury. 
ae Senator Robert Taft, spent $1,800,- 
rhe first was the rete S00. Codinas eiaiia tan al Republic 


tr ~. fee 7 ty Steel, Timken Roller Bearing, the 
surance lobby in New York State. National Association of Manufac- 
In July: 1935, the Senate creat- son le aioe: poo ange tf 
ond . oe errmsg hg God by board, television and other forms 
serine Regt Arete hy ees. saipent advertising for the GOP in Ohio. 


THE OTHER was _ Senator 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz), who 
was compelled to admit that he 
had received oil company money 
for his election campaign. (Gold- 
water resigned as head of the Re- 
publican campaign committee to 
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we ; 
“With my voting record, Ill have to have $2,500 for every 
unionbusting bill I've ever supported in order to get reelected.” 


activities of corporation lobbyists. 
It has not dealt, of course, with 
the basic source of corruption of 
our political life, the economic 
power in the hands of the monop- 
olies. 

The power of the big corpora- 
tions is not limited to the elec- 


of 


the eight-man special committee 


named to investigate pressure groups that seek to influence Con- 
gress. Seated left to right: Sens. John McClellan (D-Ark), Albert 
Gore (D-Tenn) and Edward J. Thye (R-Minn). nog Sens. 


John Kennedy (D-Mass), Clinton Anderson (D-NM) a 


Barry 


Goldwater (R-Ariz). Goldwater, sponsor of anti-labor bills admitted 
he took a “campaign contribution” from a millionaire oil executive. 


the Hennings cohen 08 reveal- 
ed, the Republican political groups, | tivities. But, it has never pro-) 


Court justice, to inquire into power! 

company lobbying. This investiga-] 4 7¢s° two sums placed the cost of 
tion was touched off by disclosure} mat +e $3 million: ie 
that various utility companies had Kec wire ne th oat a ‘hak 
spent vast sums: of money to ag PED Ohio spent $220,000 
feat the so-called public utility | i voluntary contributions during 
death -sentence clause of the} 1. same campaibt. - : 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill. er a - 


| REPEATEDLY, legislation has 


IN THE 1950 campaign in Ohio,| been proposed, as it now is, to 
establish rules for lobbying ac- 


organizations, and elubs supporting| vided for a disclosure of all the 


tion campaign, but enters the pic- 
ture much éarlier in many in- 
stances. | 

Senator William Langer recent- 
ly recalled to his colleagues that 
three delegates were bribed at 
the Republican’ national conven- 
tion in. 1920°in which Frank Low- 
den and Gen. Leonard Wood ‘were 
contesting: the nomination. The 
sum of $102,000 was supposed to 
have changed hands in the vain 

(Continued on Page 14) 


World ot Labor 
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Three Months After 


Merger: New Clouds 


THE MORE THAN three efforts. Meanwhile those cam- 
months which have passed since. paigning against an active pollit- 
the AFL-CIO merger convention ical campaign by labor (and, 
have been notable for reveal- . thereby rendering fine service to 
ing roadblocks to the hoped-for the Republicans) are working 


advance aggressively. 


Jack Living- | 

ston, the or- THE FIRST post - merger 
ganization di- strike ‘tests for the AFL-CIO 
rector of the have not been encouraging. At 
AFL-CIO, has this writing, on the 143rd day 
been drawn of the Westinghouse strike, a 
into a maze settlement p al of the so- 
of jurisdictional called “frie: ~& David Cole 
disputes. The and George Taylor would do 
$20 full - time credit to a pro-company arbitra- 
organizers on his staff are doing tr. The terms are basicall the 
nothing, as he attempts to pin company’s original proposals. It 
down some unions in an agree- shows that the strength of unity 
ment for joint organization in is not yet felt on the bargaining 
a certain area or industry. oe ia tae oan gave lit- 
The much-promised step-up tle more ice to strike 
of political action is off to a Support. The bulk of Westing- 
house strike aid came from the 

crawl, so far. The Miami ses- former CIO unions. But the pic- 
sions of the executive council of — ture is no better in Miami’s hotel 


a fine demonstration, but main 
credit for that is due to a hand- 
ful of organizations and unions, 
notably the auto and packing 
unions, the NAACP and. associ- 
ated groups. 
former AFL did not contribute 
very heavily, judging by the 
composition of the delegates. 
Meanwhile, racist elements have 
made some headway in some of 
the unions in the South. 


The pace towards completin 
the merger in the states an 
cities and towards amalgama- 
tion of unions in a number of 
industries, has slowed visibly in 


recent weeks. 
* 


DEPRESSING as this picture 
may be, the real cloud hanging 
over the united labor movement 
is the threat of a split over a 

wer struggle between the 
eaders of the powerful Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
Sters and the forces around 
George Meany. There is already 
talk of investigating and possi- 
bly suspending the 1,500,000- 
member IBT for entering into a 
mutual aid pact with the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, expelled three years ago 
by the AFL. 


The unions of the |» 


especially of the former AFL. 
However, issues ballyhooed for 
public consumption often cloak 
the real struggles for power in 
the labor movement. 

If George Meany takes it in- 
to his head, as some think, he 
has, that he is at a maximum of 
strength NOW, and is strate- 

ically in a better position than 

e might be in .the future to 
take on Dave Beck, the labor 
movements can be provoked in- 
to a split before we see the 
first real fruits of the merger. 
This danger is more imminent 
than some of us may estimate. 
The American trade union 
movement aoe been oe 
ally trigger-happy with the ex- 
moe ss weapon. Leaders think 
nothing of getting rid of hun- 
dreds of conics 8 of workers 
if they don’t like certain of 
their leaders. 

. 


MOST OFTEN this irrespon- 


sions never solved — problems 
other than the selfish interests 
of certain, leaders. 

If Meany follows through with 
his threats against the IBT, 
which is intimately tied with 
many other unions through a 
mosaic of mutual-assistant pacts, 
it could be the costliest split yet. 


These facts served to remind 
us again that unity is not some- 
thing that develops automatic- 
ally. 

The convention brought the 
workers under one root. But 
unity will neither be preserved, 
nor yield its promised fruits, 
without the constant struggle 
and pressure of the rank and 


file and the lower organizations 


of labor, for those objectives. 
One of the encouraging fea- 
tures in the present labor~pio- 
ture is that there ARE -people 
even among some of the lead- 
ers, who do want an a 
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Anti-Colonial Waves Buftet 


Shores of Mediterranean 


inaugurated. This year it was 
seven years in prison for wearing 
a mask during carnival week, under 
the emergency regulations. 


Then the colonial authorities 
moved ruthlessly, seized Arch- 
bishop. Makarios under gun point, 
and hustled him> off to an island 
exile thousands of miles away in 
the Indian Ocean. 


Thus did the British authorities 
mark the onset of the holy season 
in the little island colony of Cyprus 
in the Eastern aptarenanm, 

SOON huge crowds were out in 
the streets of Salonika shouting 
“Out with the British” “Long live 
Makarios.” A general strike shut 
down all industry and trade. 


Makarios was arrested as he was 
about to leave for a visit: with the 
Greek Prime Minister. This, of 
course, set off a wave of anti-Brit- 
ish demonstrations in Greece. And 
even the pro-NATO government 
elected by a minority of the Greek 
voters had to warn the Western 
powers that Greece would not be 
able to remain loyal to NATO if 
the suppression of Cyprus con- 
tinued much longer. 


Labor Party leader Hugh Gait- 
skell called the deportation of Mak- 
* arios, head of the chuch on Cyprus, 
“an act of folly which will only 
_ make the insurgents more deter- 
mined in their fight for self-deter- 
‘ mination.” 

Fenner Brockway of the Labor 
Party called it a act of madness.” 


BUT Cyprus was only one point 
on the map of the Mediterranean 
area which was exploding in anti- 
colonial rebellion. Travelling clock- 
wise around the Mediterranean, 
from Cyprus we touch on Syria, 
then Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt. At Cairo the Syrian, Saudi 
and Egyptian leaders met and vow- 
ed to be neutral insofar as the world 
blocs were concerned. In Jordan 
the anti-imperialist pressure had 
forced withdrawal of Britain’s Gen- 
eral Glubb Pasha. 

Further on we come to Tunis 
where French colonialists sacked 
U. S. headquarters and institutions 
and left them in ruins. They were 
protesting what they considered 
was U. S. support for the Arab 
nationalists. | 

Then on fo Algeria where u 
50 casualties a day were caused b 
the national rising against F voles 
rule. In Morocco the story _was 
the same, with the French forced 
to recognize a measure of Moroccan 
independence. The head of the 


to 


An injured student is carried by friends (top) from the scene. 
of violent demonstrations in Athens, Greece, where anti-British 
riots followed the exiling of Archbishop Makarios from Cyprus. 
Below, a woman hit by flying stones is helped by two students. 


cans. 

MEANWHILE in Washington 
butter wouldn’t melt in the mouths 
of the pro-colonialist State Depart- 
ment officials who reproved the 
British for the deportation of Mak- 
arios. And Senators held forth 
against the British and the French 
colonialists. 


The British were besides them- 
selves with rage in what they in- 
terpreted as as an attempt of their 
ally and cousin, John Foster 
Dulles, to take over. Cyprus and 
keep Greece as a sphere of U.S. 
influence. The Mail called the 
State Department’s offer of its 


Arab government in Morocco 
warned U. S. authorities that the 
huge American air bases were built 
in their country without consulting 
their people. These leases for mili- 
tary bases would have to be dis- 
cussed because they were no long- 


“good offices” on the Cyprus sit- 
uation a “kick in the teeth” for the 
British. 

But French foreign minister 
Christian Pineau spilled the beans 
about this official U. S. “anti- 
colonialism.” In a Paris speech on 


er valid, according to the Moroc- 


March 2 that rocked Washington 


* 
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to its heels, Pineau said: 

“This impression is painful to 
us. We have the impression that 
a game is being played between 
opposing powers, who ask them- 
selves whether France can stay in 
North Africa, and who asked ff, 
when France leaves, they can re- 
ceive the inheritance. If France is 
eliminated from North Africa, the 
beneficiaries will not be those who 
today think themselves able to 
benefit from it.” 


There, as bluntly as a diplomat 
can put it, is a warning by the 
French to the U.'S. to stop trying 
to grab their colonies. Pineau open- 
ly accused the U. S. of having 
~— South Vietnam away from 

e French and setting up the Ngo 
Dinh Diem pup government. 
But Pineau warned that the French 
wont allow Dulles to take North 


(Continued on Page 12) 


‘Butcher Workman’ Hails New Peace Moves 


Labor leaders in America seemed divided on assessing the significance of the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and Premier Bulganin’s peace ap- 
peals to President Eisenhower. This was evident in the contrasting positions expressed 


on the one hand in a speech of 
George Meany and on the other 
in a joint editorial of Earl W. 
Jimerson and Patrick H. Gorman, 
respectively president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
mer, in the latter union’s maga- 
zine. 


policy, 


ee 


bolstered and that no serious at-| 


tention should be given the USSR’s 
peace proposals. 


The Amalgamated’s leaders also President, the Amalgamated heads 
denounced Dulles, but not for un-'say “these peace appeals may be 
derestimating the USSR’s strength. strictly ‘phony’ but they sound bet- 
They criticized his “brink of war” \ter and more idealistic to the Rus- 
President Eisenhower was sian people than Mr. Dulles’ ‘brink 
described as “dead wrong” for re-'of war’ statements appeal to us.” 


some uncértainty in labor circles 
on the meaning of those events. 
Noting the Bulganin letter to the 


' % 8 Months 8 Menthe 
NOT IN THE BAG FOR THE GOP 
: (Continued from Page 1) 
idential nomination stumping the highways and by-ways 
of a state and thus forced into daily face-to-face, hand 
shaking contact with the voters. We refer, of course, to 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee who, if he gets the nome 
ination will get it the hard way, because, unlike Stevenson, 
he lacks machine support and the beneficence of the .. 


more monied angels of the Democratic Party. And faced 


with the necessity of winning rank and file voters, Kefauv- 
er has been weaving some of the first skeins of realism 
and sanity into the fabric of his party's political cloth. 
§ g in Baltimore last week Kefauver called on 
Eisenhower to propose that the Soviet Union join our coun- 
*y in a 15 percent reduction in arms spending. One third 
of the amount saved, he suggested, should go into a joint 
pool administered by the UN for economic aid to under- 
developed areas. The remaining two-thirds, he continued, 
should be used to compensate for reductions in the fed- 
eral income taxes of low and middle-income families. 


The proposal of the Tennesseean is in glaring contrast 
to the foreign policy pronouncements of many Democratie 
leaders who have been clamorjng for larger arms expend- 
itures and criticizing Eisenhower for his part in the Ge 
neva conference. 


Kefauver's clean sweep of the Democratic: — 
in New Hampshire last Tuesday shows his plan has 
already struck a responsive chord among the voters who 
are informed of it, because it not only provides an advance 
toward peace and the relaxing of tensions, it also offers 
a saving in tax dollars to the millions already hard pressed 
by high prices and low incomes. If labor were to hail 
this proposal of Kefauver with the sort of endorsement it 
deserves, no doubt other candidates and the party leaders 
generally would be properly impressed with the real state 
of public opinion on the issues of peace, disarmament and 
taxes. 


Kefauver is also sufficiently aware of public senti- 
ment on the civil rights issue to have kept his name off 
the defiant document which his Southern colleagues in 
Congress presented on the Supreme Court school decision. 
His more forthright statements denouncing the murder 
and violence in the South and calling for the enforcement 
of the Supreme Court decisions have won him considerable 
support, and are also a factor.in his New Hampshire victory. 
The same is not true either of the Democratic national com- 
mittee nor of Adlai Stevenson, the front-running aspirant 
for the ’s nomination. So far Paul Butler, the chair- 
man, has limited himself to an appeal to Eisenhower to - 
call a conference of Negro and white leaders of the South 
to study measures to ease racial tension. Such a conference 
is praiseworthy but the voters expect Democratic candi- 
dates to. express themselves more fully on this most crucial 
of issues. ‘What about the federal government's obliga- 
tion to enforce the law? What about the monstrosity of 
an Eastland heading the Senate Judiciary Committee? 


But even on civil rights, the intervention of the peo- 
le has had an undeniable impact on the Democratic 
eadership. The disgust of the California voters impell 
Stevenson to advance beyond the wishy-washy position 
he took prior to his west coast meetings with the voters 
and last week he took issue publicly with the 96 defiant 
Congressmen. And we cite this not because we believe 
Stevenson has yet adopted a position entirely satisfactory 
to the voters, but because it proves that the voters can in- 
fluence candidates if they make their demands known to 
them. ) 

These are developments which repudiate the popular 
thesis that Eisenhower and the Cadillac Cabinet have the 
November election in the bag. No doubt, the President 
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HERE AND ABROAD 


er today to give a r 
defeat to ths: Dixiecrats 
thereby play a 


Meany sharply criticized Secre- 
tary of State Dulles for his asser- 
tions at congressional hearings that 


the 20th Congress showed the So- 
cialist world weaker in relation to 


role in the Democratic 


letter for an American-Soviet peace} “We hardly think it good diplo- 

pact. ‘macy to turn a deaf ear to a us-| 
So far those were the only ma-'sian appeal for peace at any time. 

for reactions from rightwing labor | “We think President 

leaders on the new 


jecting the proposal in vik pece| editorial goes on: 


WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


®°Rules Gil Green Guilty 
® Deny Injunction Against Melish 


FEDERAL -JUDGE Archie 
awson last week ruled Cil 
= guilty of criminal oon- 
after a 90-minute trial 
said he would sentence the 
unist leader March 26. 
John J. Abt, Green's attorney, 
pointed: out that English com- 
mon law provided that if a fu 
tive surrendered himself 
suffered. no extra ty. U. §, 
attorney Paul Williams, seeking 
a stiff sentence, exhibited a film 
foes Green greeted by his 
amily and declaring his confi- 
that “it will not be long 
ore there will be no more po- 
litical prisoners.” 


* 


ALAN MAX, managing edi- 
tor of The Worker, defended his 
right to a passport at an informal 
hearing before the Passport Di- 
vision of the State Department. 

* 


THE INTERNATIONAL As- 
sociation of Democratie Law- 
ers in a brief signed by D. N. 
Pritt, British lawyer and former 
member of Parliament, told the 
U. S. Supreme Court that the 
McCarran Act not only violated 
the U. S. Constitution but the 
United Nation’s Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. Oral 
argument on the McCarran Act 
was held last November. A de- 
cision is expected in the spring. 
* 


IN THE trial of eight defen- 
dants in the Connecticut Smith 
Act case, the prosecutor ad- 
mitted that FBI agents had kept 
the defendants under extensive 
surveillance during 1950, 51 and 
52. He said as many as five FBI 
automobiles followed Sid Taylor, 
Communist leader, simultaneous- 


ly. . 
* 


“SUPREME COURT Justice 
Edward Baker refused to grant a 
temporary injunction _ barrin 
Rev.’ William Howard Melish 

om conducting services at the 

oly Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Brooklyn. The injunction had 
been sou by a group of vestry- 
men backed by Bishop James P. 
DeWolfe. Justice Baker ruled 


© Mississippi Slayer 


FLORIDA state officials voted 
to call a special conference of 
state leaders to form a plan for 
resisting a U. S. Supreme Court 
order to admit a Negro student, 
Virgil D. Hawkins to the state- 
‘supported University of Florida. 
Hawkins, a political science in- 
tructor, has been trying to gain 
admission to the law school for 
seven years. In addition 
Gov. Leroy Collins, who had 
offered to argue against Haw- 
kins suit before the Supreme 
Court, planned to call a special 
session of the legislature to balk 


the admission, if other means 


failed. 
* 


A SUMNER, Miss., jury freed 


a white cotton gin operator, El- 
more Otis Kimbell, who claimed 
‘self-defense’ in the shooting of 
a Negro service station attend- 
ant, The trial took place before 
an all-white jury in the same 
courthouse where the Emmett 
Till murder trial was held which 
resulted in the acquittal of Roy 
Bryant and J. W. Milam. Three 
witnesses ‘testified that the vic- 
tim, Clinton Melton, was unarm- 
ed and had been threatened by 
Kimbell before the shooting. 
Shortly after the shooting, white 
townspeople had condemned the 
shooting and raised funds for 
Melton’s three children. 
Last week, the widow, Mrs. 
Beulah Melton, was drowned 
when her auto left the road .and 
plunged into astream. . 


; ei’ ayn ¢ 
\ 


that the meeting of the ves 
which voted to oust Melish di 
not constitute a quorum. ine 
500 parishioners mer Me 

at services the following Sun- 


day. 
* 


THE U. 8. Court of Appeals 
was urged to overrule cities of 
the State Department denying a 
a rt to Paul Robeson. Argu- 

g before an eight-man court, 
Leonard Boudin, attorney for 
Robeson, said that the right to 
travel is fenpeont in citizenship. 

THE SOUTHERN movement 
to enforce the Supreme Court 
decision on jimcrow schools was 
believed to be the target of the 
House Un-American Committee 
investigation which opened in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., last week. 

THE VETERANS Administra- 


tion last week withdrew its de- 
mand that Saul Wellman of De- 
troit repay the $9,581 he had 


receiv 


in veteran's disability 


payments over a ten-year period. 


The VA, however, 


as not re- 


stored the $70 monthly pension 
awarded Wellman for wounds 
in the Battle of the Bulge and 
rescinded by VA after Wellman’s 
conviction under the Smith Act. 


- 
JUDGE Alexander Holtzoff in 


Washington held Harry Sacher, 
labor and civil liberties attorney, 
guilty for contempt of Congress 


and sentenced him to six months 


in prison and $1,000 fine. Sacher 


had refused to answer 
concerning his 
any associations 
land Senate 


uestions 


litical beliefs 
efore the East- 


Internal Security 


Committee in April; 1955. Sacher 
said he will appeal. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° Florida U Bias Upset 


Freed 


] 


UNIVERSITY of Alabama 
trustees ordered the expulsion 
from the college of Leonard 
Wilson, student leader of cam- 
pus riots against Autherine Lucy 
and head of the West Alabama 
White Citizens Council. Four 
other students, whose names 
were not revealed, were said to 
be suspended and about twenty 
others disciplined in other ways. 
Gov.. Marvin Griffin of Georgia 
was fr in the press to 
have offered his personal guar- 
antee of an education for the 
expelled young racist. 

Re 

LONGSHOREMEN cf the 


‘branded as unpopular.” 


West Coast, meeting for the 
quarterly session of execu- 
tive pro that or- 
anized labor join in contestin 
e law under which leaders o 
the Montgomery, bus boy- 
meaty hile 
gun Ww 
“bei James i. Folsom of “emg 
ama publicly appealed to boy- 
cott leaders and city officials to 
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“dupes” of the Communists. 
Tompkins expected those he 
accused to run for cover, he serious- 
ly misjudged the temper of the 
times. | : 
“We don’t intend to take this at- 
tack lying down,” declared Eugene 
H. F boa, Prorat president of the 
Cleveland Bar Association, which 
Tompkins had singled out for 
special attack. Freedheim made 
this statement at a luncheon meet- 
ing honoring the seven court-a 
inted defense attorneys in the 
hio Smith Act trial. 
Earlier, Freedheim had ridiculed 
Tompkins’ charges, pointing out 
that the law firms which helped 
— counsel represented the 
iggest and most conservative| 
corporations in Cleveland. “The 


WOR 


wre has broken over 


rights. 

TOMPKINS’ blast at the Cleve- 
land lawyers betrayed the vindic- 
tive fury of the Justice Department 


community here in Cleveland,” he 
said, “knows that the defense of 
an on cause is not an easy 
task and that those who perform 
this task are acting in the highest 
and best Amines tradition.” 
THE CUYAHOGA Bar Associa- 
tion reacted even more vigorously. 
Branding Tompkins’ statement “in- 
credible and outrageous,” Stephen 
M. coun president, demand- 
ed that “the Justice Department it- 
self should be more zealous in 
protecting civil liberties and see- 
ing that defendants have adequate 
counsel.” 

In a letter to Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Young charged 
that “it now appears to be the 
stated position of the Justice De- 
partment that under no circum- 
stances should the legal profession 
assure adequate defense for those 
accused of crime temporarily 


E. Smythe Gambrell, president 
of the American Bar . Association, 
branded the attack as one on the 
very concept of the right to coun- 


and the FBI at the acquittal of five 
of the defendants. 

“They are just burned up,” said 
George Farr, Jr., one of the court- 
appointed defense attorneys. 
“There were court-appointed law- 


Tompkins Attack on Smi 
Act Victims Boomerangs 


the head of Assistant Attorney 


of the Justice Department's internal security division, 
who accused bar associations and lawyers representing Smith Act defendants of being 


neuited Tompkins for “impu 


ing the federal. bench here, 
cause it was the court here which 
made the request for the furnish- 
ing of adequate counsel for the 
Red defendants. . . . This comes 
perilously close to contempt.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union did not pull its punches. 
Oscar: Steiner, head of the Ohio 
organization, described Tompkins’ 
outburst as “incredible.” The AC- 
LU’s national executive director, 
Patrick M. Malin, called attention 
to its obviously prejudicial charac- 
ter. He stated: 

“Your criticism at a time when 
men convicted in Cleveland are 
awaiting sentence may lead to an 
interpretation of government pres- 
sure to influence the sentence. The 
same reaction may be felt in New 
Haven where several Connecticut 
Smith Act cases are now being 
tried.” 

* 


yers in at least three other Smith 
Act trials and we heard no com-) 
plaint from the Justice Depart- 
ment until this case—probably be- 
cause we get some of the Com- 
munists off.” 

This point was underlined by 
the Cleveland Press, a Scripps- 
Howard per, which charged 
that Tompkins was “apparently ir- 
ritated because his outfit lost some 
of the recent Smith Act cases 
here.” The Press editorial angrily 
denounced Tompkins’ attack as 
“vicious and thoroughly unAmer- 
ican name-calling.” 

“Cleveland is proud to be ac- 
cused of fair play,” the editorial, 
asserted, and went on to say that, 
Cleveland can give Tompkins a 
good lesson in the American way. 
“He needs it.” 

* 
THE CLEVELAND Plain 


THERE ARE growing demands 
for action against Tompkins. The 
Plain Dealer asserted that he is 
now of “questionable value to the 
Eisenhower team” and suggested 
he be retired. 

The Cleveland Bar Association 
has announced that it will seek 


his disbarment. Its executive com- 


mittee voted to cite him before 
the grievance committee of the 


American Bar Association for “vio- 


lating legal canons of ethics by 
failing to maintain the honor and 


improve the dignity of the profes- 


sion, by attempting to bring dis- 


grace on it and by making a state- 
ment impugning the integrity of 


Federal court and _ containing 


false charges against members of 
the legal profession.” 


The Cleveland Bar Association 
has also dispatched a committee 
consisting of Freeheim and: Farr to 


sel and a fair trial—as an attack|Dealer added its voice to the meet with Brownell and Tompkins 
on fundamental constitutional'swelling tide of indignation. It de- to demand a retraction. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


throw of the government. 
Blumberg, former instructor of 


ustice Department in prosecuting 


movements of the people.” 


on trial for his activities as na- 


Communist Party. 
“We will fight this conviction, 


the highest court in the land,” he 


said in an interview. 
* 


FEDERAL DISTRICT Judge 
William C. Kraft continued Blum- 
berg in $20,000 bail and set no 
date for sentence. Michael von 
Moschzisker, former assistant dis- 
trict attorney in Philadelphia and 
defense attorney, is filing motions 
to set aside the verdict and for a 
new trial. 


“The hollowness of the charge 
against me was revealed by Dr. 


nist and expert defense witness on 
the subject of Marxism,” Blum- 
berg declared. 


He added that Dr. Sommer- 
ville, an objective student of 


|Masxist philosophy and doctrine, 


proved to the court the fallacy of 


trial in Philadelphia revealed the “absu 


philosophy at Johns Hopkins Uni- a 
versity, said the “real aim” of the © 
im was to “intimidate legislative - 
Blumberg said he was placed : 


tional legislative director for the a 


take it before the people and to s 


John Sommerville, a non-Commu-| 5! 


the — Communists advocate 
force violence. a 
' | The verdict in his case, 


Justice Dept. Adopted Desperate 
Measures to Frame Dr. Blumberg 


, DR. ALBERT BLUMBERG, third person to be convicted under the Communist 
Party membership clause of the Smith Act, declared last week his five and one-half week 


Sea ante” 


~ 

- 
~ 

. 


these cases are being appealed be- 
_. fore the U.S. Supreme Court, with 
- John J. Abt as attorney for Light- 


foot and Gen. Telford Taylor as 


~. counsel for Scales. 


The trial, he said, struck an “im- 


| s portant blow against the whole in- 
~ former system of the Justice De- 


partment” through the deferse ac- 


 _. tion in compelling introduction 
im into evidence of 1945 FBI re- 


ports of Mary Stalcup Markward, 
one-time FBI plant in the Mary- 
land-District of ‘Columbia Com- 
munist Party. 

These reports, Blumberg stated, 
refuted Mrs. Markward’s oral tes- 
timony for the prosecution. — 

“We succeeded in pinning down 
her lies,” the said. 

Chief prosecution witness against 
Blumberg was William Mac 
Baltimore teacher, who “remem- 
bered” an alleged luncheon meet- 
ing with the defendant in 1941. 
MacLeod told a sto =~. 
Blumberg had advocated force 
violence. | 

Defense counsel described Mac- 
Leod as an “apple-cheeked fresh- 
man” and said that “self-enhance- 


+l ment came out of that man’s mouth | 


» 
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like water out of a 
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An Estimate by Our Foreign Editor 


What Was New at Soviet | 
By JOSEPH CLARK | si 
THIS IS GOING to be one man’s estimate of some new 


questions raised by the 20th congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, including those considered con- 


wit vial. “ate nies Ogee! 'the Soviet Communists had made 
cate tan “agg = a i a greater par ete to ae 
‘peace as a result of more 
that the congress was animated bY oreign policies. For example, they 
great confidence and its new poli-| ended the isolation of Soviet peo- 
ead atom from __ strength, not ple and institutions from Santact 
Weakness. ‘with foreigners, They pointed to 
That strength includes plain} errors in forei ee which they 
economics.* Like the fact that So-| had made and which created ten- 
viet production today is greater sions, such as the split with Yugo- 
than that of Great Britain and West! slavia, and their rectification. 
Germany combined. | * ; 


i THIRD, in. reaffirming the 
Leninist proposition on peaceful 
coexistence of capitalist and soci- 


letter to the editor suggests alist countries, the Soviet leaders 
showed that this was not merely 


that one conclusion from | 9 
the 20th Congress of the | “tactical or “temporary. 


|. Ever since Lenin’s decree on 
Soviet Party is that the | peace, issued one day after the 


American Left should re- | Soviet government was set up, the 


ine j ) ‘Soviet Union based its foreign 
—— itself. See page 10. poner on the possibility of peace- 


ul coexistence with capitalism. 
It includes education. Like the But for many years the anti-Soviet- 
fact that the Soviet Union is now | eers tried to get away with the 
training more engineers and tech-! argument that, since the Commu- 
nical experts than our country. nists believe communism will tri- 
Also that compulsory high school; umph everywhere, they thereby 
education being introduced under visualize an inevitable armed con- 
the new five year plan .will make flict with the capitalist world. This 
the Soviet school-leaving age, 17. \time Khrushchey and the other 
This is two years beyond that in! spokesmen went out of their way 
Britain and in advance of many to answer the argument specifically. 
._states in our country. | They stressed their confidence that 
It includes military strength| the ideas of ‘socialism would tri- 
based on the same weapons t at, umph everywhere. They noted | 
our country i “egy developing— i a ae wi During a recess in the proceedings of the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
A-bombs, H-bombs, long-range ty esac ate or io and could Union, delegates chat in corridor. In foreground, left to right, Khrushchev, Bulganin and Mikoyan are 
bombers and intercontinental mis-| - talking with womean delegate 
siles. In fact, Washington now in- do so without war, withgut viol-| 
forms us that the Russians are test- | €C°. . 


ing a 1,500 mile missile and that 
we don’t have that off the drawing, FOURTH, the Soviet leaders 
said that under present conditions 


board as yet. . ond 
The confidence of this congress they recognized the possibility of 


derived primarily from its analysis) # peaceful transition to socialism 
that the main feature of the present| 2 various countries. They also 
era is that socialism is no longer | Said that working peo le would be 
confined to°a single country but able to establish socialism through 


has become 4 world system. | parliamentary means. 
+ Thus, they reaffirmed the Marx- 


ist premise that Communists never 
SECOND, the Soviet leaders be-) net violence, in transition or in 


lieve that Lenin’s postulate of the 
inevitability of war under imperial-' anything else. For example, in 1917 


after the overthrow of the Tsar, 
om no a — today in the | enin foresaw the possibility of a 
new world situation. _ | peaceful socialist revolution. 


This is based on their estimate 4 i. ooh congress they de-| 


that the forces of peace are strong- veloped this point further. They 


| 
+ on sie -_ are’ said that as a result of their suc- 


| cessful revolution and socialist con- 
What’s the difference between 


struction and the successful so- 
that and what was said at the 19th! gjalist revolutions involving one 
congress of the CPSU in 1952?) 


third of the world, conditions are 
Then too, the Soviet Communists now much more favorable for 


felt that the peace forces were | peaceful, parliamentary transition 
stronger than the war forces and'to socialism. ~~ 


eould prevent any particular war. | 
But this time the Soviet leaders | 
removed an ambiguity in Stalin’s views on the Leninist 


ide: 


Ring Lardner, Jr., in a 


taken its own specific path to so-; bourgeois democratio leaders of) ism, in the same sense as Marx, 
cialism. Furthermore, they not only; colonial movement. They. felt that Engles and Lenin. Unfortunately 
showed that there were distinctly| their previous negative attitude te they did not elaborate on this, 
different paths to socialism in Chi- Gandhi similar movements! Possibily they felt that the negative 
was harmful and wrong. | developments under Stalin’s lead- 
|ership made it difficult to give a 
ro estimate. 
* 
NINTH, the 20th congress con- 
demned tendencies which had de- 
veloped to violate Soviet laws and 


na, Yugoslavia, and the peoples 
democracies, but that many more 
different forms would probably 


arise in the course of time. 


* 


EIGHTH, ,the 20th congress re- 
Basically, the terrible mistake) Ported that im the past three years 
made, when the Soviet Union split ob. tnatitehed: detained leaeniin 
ted ‘by the Soviet leaders ‘when| Tey sharply condemned the cult| constitutional guarantees protec 
th . . Belgrade last of the ual which had been ing citizens against any injustice, 
But the 20th congress indicated, | mine ele arty for many! The congress said that such abuses 
even if it did not explain, that the et Se ey pe took = podinegys Min- 
wre Soviet ervors and not shaved  *bout and why % happened. Nor| gresg outlined “policies and pro- 
by th Yug lav C a saline “| did the leaders of the Soviet Party! cedures to insure the su ace 

mg een acai ors. yaRres explain how they personally had of law. of the Soviet Bram te 

The congress enthusiastically re-| tolerated such a situation. ‘inel uding its bill of rights, a nd 


da has been printing articles from) ..1,ated the role of Stalin. They = any efforts to abuse those 
the Yugoslav Communist press and | implied that the .tremendous 
by Yugoslav leaders which give &| schievements of the Soviet Union 
very positive appraisal of the 20th in building socialism, in defeating ed practices of rewriting history 
a a PN le | anti-Party groupings like the Trotz-| in order to explain away events 

hes $ ma at ng h ny kyites, Bucharinites and Bourgeois | in history. It expressed great dis- 
‘ where Say sf to ola aha | nationalists, in building up heavy satisfaction with the insufficient: 
FIFTH. the larified. th Own specific road to socialism the i dustry as a basis for all-around! works of history, economie and 

: y Clar eir | Soviet Communists did not to any economic growth, in winning vic-| philosophy 


precept that degree deprecate the world-wide tory over Hitler, and in swiftly 


* 
TENTH, the congress condemn- 


formulation of this point in his 
“Economic problems of Socialism 
in the USSR.” In that work Stalin 
also pointed out that the peace 
forces can prevent war. But he 
added that in respect to conflicts 
among the lecesiater powers them- 
selves, Lenin's proposition on the 
inevitability of war still obtained. 
At the 20th congress. the Soviet 
Communists said flatly that the new 
world situation had altered this. 
While imperialists create the dan- 
ger of war as long as they have 
any power at all the ability of the 
peace forces to prevent war and 
establish lasting peace has modi- 
fied Lenin’s formulation. 


In listing the factors on the side 
of peace, the 20th congress includ- 
ed countries which take a “neutral- 
ist” position in world affairs, like 
India, Burma, Scandinavian coun- 
tries, etc. They also included so- 
cialist and liberal movements which 


take a similar position. Thus, they 


revised the negative view taken 
of the “third force” and the 
“neutralists” some years ago by 


the Soviet Communists and by the’ 
parties in the 


seven Communist 
Cominform. 


The 20th 


= 


| 
congress noted that 


all countries will take their own 
national path to socialism. They, 
dumped overboard old ideas and 
practices which tended to violate 
that principle. 

For example, they made it clear 
that Yugoslavia under Tito had 


'munist International in 1922. Lenin 


significance of theirs, the first suc- 
cessful socialist transformation in| 
the world. But they did show how 


erroneous was the view that Peo-| Party when its outstanding figure. 
ple elsewhere could arrive at $0-/ was Joseph Stalin. | 


cialism by imitating the Russians. However, they also condemned] 
For that matter the congress. the glorification of Stalin which | 
served to point up what Lenin told | produced a situation, they said, 
the fourth congress of the Com- that was very herntel wo the party 
criticized, at that time, & basic’ on age ay Safle eady whic they 
Ro as pl ty ee 
’ ’ ’ - oucn ac | 

made it inapplicable to Commu-| aaah dane all because "e 


rn 7 


‘eredit for the achievements of 
SIXTH, the congress adopted a 


rebuilding the USSR after the ter- 
rible destruction of the war, took 
place under the leadership of the 


history. | 


: 
; 
: 
: 


| 


' sixth five year plan which provides 


Out of this cult came bureau-’ 
a record advance, including ex- craey, violations of inner-Party 
pansion of consumer goods and democracy, insufficient  criticism| 
improved living conditions, It will and self-criticism. According to the’ 
introduce a seven hour werting 20th congress, this affected the 
day; raise wages 30 percent and/ Party for 20 years. The congress 


ELEVENTH, one might men- 
tion the kind of challenge the 20th 
ne is to our country. R 
challenged America to compete in 
friendship. It proposed trade in- 
stead of an arms race. It proposed 
lasting American-Soviet friendship 
and cooperation. 

It proposed competition in rais- 
ing wages, cutting working hours, 
ext 


A 


ending education, improving so- 
cial insurance. / 


It offered competition in help- 
ng. Caeeneneen of the under-de- 
veloped countries, and ending 
poverty everywhere. 

things prove that what 
was new at the congress was good 
for Americans. 

Still, there is much more to be 
said about how this congress ef- 
fects creative activity of Marxists 
ev here. Above all, in matters 


| increase farm income 40 percent. 


Also, the lowest categories of pen- 
sions and wages are to be raised 


took a strong stand for democracy, | of , this 20th congress was 
for criticism and self-criticism and marked by an all-out assault 
for elimination of bureaucratic against dogmatism. Dogmatism is 


methods of leadership. 


In re-evaluating the role of 
Stalin the con implied, more 


considerably. Housing construc- 
tion is to be doubled. 
* 


by omission anything else, 


SEVENTH, they rectified what 
that they did not consider Stalin 


they considered a wrong estimate 


of the role of Gandhi and other.a “founder” or “classic” of Marx-. 


& 


|death to Marxism. I hope to re- 


turn to this subject again. 
Meanwhile, this is only one 

man’s views, who would a 

ate it if our readers wrote told 


‘i 


NEWSPAPERS in this 
country are having a hard 
time getting together on 
Nikita Khrushchev’s report 


at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of peaceful, parliamentary 
transition to socialism. 

Some papers insist he didn’t 
mean America. Others insist he 
is talking ONLY about America. 

The ‘Scripps-Howard chain of 
papers (N. Y. World-Telegram, 
Washington Daily News, etc.) 
have run an editorial making this 

int: 

The Daily Worker says that 
peaceful and constitutional tran- 
sition to socialism is possible in 
America. But the Daily Worker 
{in articles by myself) ignores a 
passage in Khrushchev’s report 
where he says that peaceful par- 
liamentary transition may not be 
possible where the capitalists are 
powerful enough to block the 
will of the people. And, continue 
the Scripp-Howard papers, Khru- 
shchev meant America. 

* 


NOW, the Daily Worker arti- 


cle did not ignore this particu- 
lar paragraph in Khrushchev s re- 
port but printed it in full. There 
is no evidence, however, that 
Khrushchev had United 
States in mind in“Mentioning 
conditions under which peace- 
ful transition would be impos- 
sible, If he did have it in mind, 
this would be a mistake—be- 
cause transition to socialism is so 
far from being a practical issue 
in America today that no one 
can predict with certainty the 
conditions that will prevail when 
a majority of the people will be 
ready to move to socialism. More- 
over, regardless of what Khrus- 
chev had in mind, this would 
not determine the position of 
American Communists who de- 
termine their own policies. 


American Marxists have said 
—as William Z. Foster stated in 
an official party document in 
1949—in the present era consti- 
tutional transition is in fact pos- 
sible, Marxists belieWe it is pos- 
sible that conditions internally 
and internationally will be such 
by the time America is ready for 


the transition, that the working 
people will be strong enough to 


prevent any appreciable resis- 
tance by the capitalists. At any 
rate, they advocate and desire 
such a possibility and work for 
the conditions that could make 
it a reality. 

In contrast to the Scripps- 
Howard papers, there is an ar- 
ticle in the Baltimore‘Sun of Feb. 
97, which also quotes from the 
Daily Worker. pieces. But this 
article, by Sun writer, C. P. Ives, 
claims that Khrushchev's state- 
ment about the possibility of par- 
liamentary transition is designed 
mainly to influence the United 
States Supreme Court in various 
cases now before it. 

* 

MR. IVES, in my opinion, is 
quite right in noting the rele- 
vance of Khrushchevs report to 
cases before the Supreme Court. 
But there is ample evidence that 
Khrushchey was generalizing 
from the published views of 
Communist in various countries 
in recent years—the French, Brit- 
ish, Italian and American “Com- 
munists, to name but a few. As a 
matter of fact, in the first three 
countries named, transition to so- 
cialism is becoming a practical 
question. 


/ 
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However, in explaining why 
he thinks that Khrushchev had 
his eye primarily on our Su- 
preme Court, Ives makes some 
important points. 

He writes that “there have 
long been on the court two com- 
peting schools of thought about 
the constitutionality” of anti- 
Communist legislation. 

One group of justices has been 
willing to think of organized 
Communists as “speculating 
about peaceful and constitutional 
triumphs for communism.” Ives 
imputes this view to/the late 
Justice Murphy and to Justices 
Black and ~——- Murphy 
wrote and the other two con- 
curred in the majority decision 
of 1943 in the Schniedefman 
case. Here is the key passage in 
that famous decision as the Balti- 
more Sun quotes it: 


.- “. «+ A tenable conclusion is 
that the (Communist) party in 
1927 desired to achieve its pur- 
pose by peaceful and democratic 
means and, as a theoretical mat- 
ter, justified the use of force and 


violence (only) .. . as a method 


of last resort to enforce the ma- 
jority will. . . .” 


NOW once again a case in- 
volving William Schniederman, 
will come before the high court, 
this time in the California Smith 
Act convictions which the court 
has agreed to review. sut, as 
Ives writes, the majority posi- 
tion of the court of 1943 “had 
been pushed into minority posi- 
tion among the justices” by 1951 
in the Dennis case. 

(The reader will note how the 
Supreme Court's views on fun- 
damental Marxist position has 
varied in a period when the So- 
viet Union was our ally and a 
period of the cold war.) 

We now have the ironical 
situation where men and wo- 
men who are in prison believe 
that it is possible to have a 
peaceful and constitutional tran- 
sitien to socialism. Meanwhile 
the reactionaries who jailed them 
insist there is no such possibility. 
The fact is that while the reac- 
tionaries foresee violence — be- 
cause it is their intention to per- 
petrate it—the Marxists see the 
possibility that, given a strong 
enough as in, 0 even these 
violent intentions can be avoided. 


On the Way 


They’re Still Running 
Lincoln and Roosevelt 


THE POSITION on. civil 
rights of both the Democratic 
and Republican parties was re- 
vealed during the Netional Civil 
Rights Assembly recently held in 
Washington. Paul M. Butler, the 
Democratic National Committee 
chairman, and Republican Rep- 
resentative Hugh Scott, of Penn- 
..sylvania, and a : 
former | chair- 
mari of the Re- 
publican - Na- 
tional. Commit- 
tee, addressed 
the 2,000 dele- 
gates on behalf 
of their respec- 
tive parties. — 

Neither offered 

a program to | i 
meet the current desegregation 
crisis. : 

Butler indicated that the Dem- 
ocrats this year will depend upon 
the résidue of good will left by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and 7 
S. Truman, garnished with well- 
turned quips against Eisenhow- 
ers edhaees.| It was ° passing 
strange for a man _ who - gets 
around as much as Butler that 
he: has not heard: of a political 
group known as the White Citi- 
‘zen’s Council whose chief na- 

tional spokesman is a Democrat- 
ic Senator by the name of James 
O. Eastland. He recognized that 
the U. S. Supreme Court had is- 
sued some unfriendly words 
against segregated public schools; 
but. this recognition was. only 
for the purpose of spiking the 
Richard Nixon rumor that this 
was.a Republican decision. 
Jt seemed that Butler was not 
quite sure of the year, although 
‘his prepared remarks distributed 
to the press bore the date of 
March 6, 1956. He seemed not 
‘aware that in the crowded ball- 
room of the Hotel Willard sat 
representatives of murdered Ne- 


in Mississippi, indicted bus _ 


b leaders in Montgomery, 

* Ala.; and South Carolina Ne- 
fighting for the ‘right to 

2 3 b. oe a 


. Same 


hower call a White House con- 
ference of Negro and white 
Southern leaders to plan the 
means for reducing Southern 
tensions. But it was clear that 
Butler was going to guard “party 
unity” by skirting the issues in 
the Sout 

Rep. Scott, an old campaign 
hand, neatly covered the Admin- 
istration’s deficiences with ‘an 
offensive against Eastland and 
by tossing at Butler, clever de- 
bater’s questions: “Would you 
make that same speech down 
South?” and “When is your ap- 

intment with Eastland to get 


him to stand aside?” _ 


* 

THE PRO - DEMOCRATIC 
crowd, predominantly Negro and 
about one-half from .trade un- 
ions, give emphatic voice to the 
uestions. Butler took ref- 
uge behind a false sense ‘of dig- 
nity, refusing to “debate with a 
Republican proxy.” (Scott had 
substituted for Republican’ Na- 
tional Committee chairman Leo- 
nard Hall.) | - z 

Scott's. presentation asserted 
that Eisenhower was ‘the best 
friend of Negroes: since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, He 
threw the Emmett Till and other 
Mississippi murders of Negroes 
at Butler, but refrained from 
mentioning the: negligence of 
Herbert Brownell, the  Repub- 
lican Attorney General. In ac- 
cusing the Democrats of creating 
Eastland, Scott. “forgot” that 
there .are 46 Republican Sena- 
tors, any one of whom could 
challenge the  Mississippian’s 
right to a seat. ms 

If we. can judge by the But- 
ler-Scott performance before the 
civil rights assembly, where each 
should have been expected to 


the safeguarding of constitution- 
the of constitution- 
al rights at the grass roots. 

For if men like Gus Courts of 


; 


| worker 


‘McDonald has put the steel 


By ANDY ONDA 
(Second in a Series) 


Union President, David J. 


companies on notice that the 
main contract demand would 


be for an “Honest to God 
Guaranteed Annual Wage.” The 
solid base tor GAW is in this 
simple truth: not a single produc- 
tion worker in steel can say, ‘my 
job is secure against depression, 
speedup and ‘expansion.’ 
Steelworkers have had _ the’ 
longest stretch of steady work 
‘in history. They are certainly 
living better today than they did 
during the last depression. Since’ 
the average age of steelworkers is 
41, most of the presently employed | 
remember ‘the last depression. 
They know from their own ex- 
perience that bust follows boom 
as night follows. day. 
Very few workers indeed can 
live up.to.the highly advertised 
“American Standard of Living.” 
The majority of steel workers have 
a hard time just to provide: their 
families with the necessities of life 


ao» 


" 


THERE IS an added reason’ 
why the demand for GAW is so 


| 


it was when the late Philip Murray 


even when work is steady.. 
Thousands have been ftoreed to 


bu 

| high interest, by the housing 
shortage and high rents. A car be- 
came a necessity, so many bought 
cars 
pliances and needed home repairs 
—on credit. So most steelworkers 
only appear to be living better by 
pawning their future wages. 

* 


IT TOOK a long and bitter fight 
before American Jabor won Fed- 
eral. Unemployment Insurance. 
The amount of this insurance per 


does the length of time any one 
can collect. In no state does a 
ét insurance for the first 
week of layoff. Most. steelworkers 
have been forced to collect this 
insurance even during this long 
iod of “steady work.” Remem- 
tr 1946, 1949 and 1954? | 
Most 


homes,. with heavy mortgages | 


big expansion, or as some call it, 


and in all industries, 
Expansion and speedup have 


TV sets, furniture, home ap-, 


week varies from state to state, as. li 


workers know - this insur: 


boosted steel production capacity 
40 percent over what it was at the 
‘end of World War Ul. The num- 
ber of production workers in steel 
opped more than 15 percent 
| e peak World War II em- 
ployment. No job, no skill is safe 
in the face of this drive to me- 
chanize the industry. 


ry 
(P 
as 


urgent now, much more so than) 


first made it a question of discus-. 
sion. This urgency is caused by the 


the “automation” program in steel 


Why Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Is Steelworkers’ Main Demand 


Ta 
AD 


In 1934, U. S. Steel Co.’s pay- 
roll was 51 percent’ of its total in- 
In 1944, this dropped to 46 per- 
cent. ite: 

By 1954, this dropped to 34 
percent. 

This trend continues into the 
boom year 1955. For the first nine 


months, with a 15 cents per hour 
wage increase added for a part of 
this period, the total pay cost for 


U. S. Steel was $50 million higher 
than for 1954. The sales income 
for the same 9 months was $500 
million higher than, for the like 
1954 period. Any way you slice it - 

the _same,; Workers 


produce. each year, 
The very machinery bought and 


paid for by stealing a bigger 

of the workers’ phan is we igs 

displace more workers . and 

speed up those left on the job. 
fruit of 


of this increased 


| minerg<can help all to better 


The) the lesson of w 


to 
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TV Views 
io aan area 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


some time ago sent me its adult 
extension catalog, offering to 
teach me, among many other 
things, “Mambo and Ha Cha 
Cha” and _ | 
“Advanced 

Mambo and §F 

Cha Cha.” I % 

laughingly 

dropped the 

matter from 

my mind. 

But a Jackie 

Gleason skit 23a 

showed me ae c 

that Mambo had its serious side. 
This was the recent Saturday 
night show in which the Mambo 
craze swept the apartment house 
where the Honeymooners lived, 
and the wives there launched 
daytime jamborees that threat- 
ened to turn into a woman’s in- 
dependence movement. 

The husbands, however, aid- 
ed'by the script writers, dammed 
the torrent and diverted it into 
sentimental and stagnant chan- 


nels. 
+. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
about a month ago, launched an 
adult extension course of its own 
on TV, consisting of 13 tele- 
casts Saturday at 6 p.m. on 


Channel 4, and bearing the dig-. 


nified title of “Perspective at 
Mid-Century.” It purports to 
be an appraisal of the arts and 
sciences in America of the past 
90 years. 

After hearing the third and 
fourth lecture, I have come to 


the conclusion that “Mambo 
and Ha Cha Cha” has its points, 


The Princeton Lecture No. 8 
told me about the 1930's, which 
it called “The Age of the Wan- 
derers.” Carlos Baker, profes- 
sor of English, and John Wil- 
liam Ward, professor of Ameri- 
can civilization, agreed, with the 
military precision of the Rockette 
girls, that the crisis was blown 
in by the dust storm, the busi- 
ness man and the ‘banker were 
the innocent scapegoats, the 
artists and writers were misled 
into proletarian art, the unem- 

loyed and the unions were mis- 
fed into ‘accepting the help of 
the Communists, in fact it was 
a dreadful 10 years until the 
war came. 

The professors had no time, 
in this crowded summary, to 
mention FDR or the New Deal. 


* 


LECTURE NO. 4 concerned 
1940 to the present day. Though 
it was titled “The Age of 
Anxiety’ it was more cheerful 
than the 1930 dirge, for the 
Princeton professors happily an- 
nounced that our writers had 
now “matured.” - | 

Prof, Baker concluded radiant- 
ly: “We no longer believe in 
progress. He found there was 
“a healthy skepticism in the 
perfectibility of man.” - 

The new look in art and lit- 
erature, we. studerits were in- 
formed, is the backward look. 
We must look forward to the 
past or backward to the future, 
whichever way you want to put 
it, The past has merged with 
the future into a black “pas- 
ture.” A preseniday. “mature” 
Tennyson. can now sing, “Back- 
ward look across the ages,” and 


\ promptly deserts her. 


if we follow the Princeton pro- 


phets’ gaze far enough back, we © 


may hope some day to be swing- 
ing again from tree to tree, 
especially if science grows ad- 
vanced enough to supply us 
with. tails. 

To prepare for this happy 
time we can begin with a col- 
lege course like Advanced Cha 


Cha. 
* 


YET. THE PROFESSORS, I 
am convinced, are premature 
with their maturity, I saw a 
play on the Playwrights ‘56 pro- 
gram that was an answer to 
Princeton ‘56 and proved that 
some American writers, not nec- 
essarily those of the Left, still 
had a stubborn habit of looking 
forward, 

This play, by Horton Foote, 
tells the story of a young girl, 
Martha Anderson, in a small 
Texas town. Martha, a 
excellently by Kim Stanley 
defies her parents’ wishes and 
marries a no-good rascal who 
That is 
* all there is to the plot, but we 

are moved by Martha’s growing 

sorrow, by hef*little sister's sym- 
pathy, and by her mother’s pa- 
thetic attempt to be helpful. 

That is all there is to the 
plot, except for the ending. 
Martha packs up her things, and 
in the final scene she is on a 
train. bound for San Antonio to 
begin life on her own, 

This is no “mature” modern 
trick ending. It is as_ old- 
fashioned as Ibsen's “Doll's 
House.” 

But I say three cheers for 
Martha, and to hell ‘with the 
Princeton professors of pessi- 
mism., 

* 

PERHAPS the Princeton 
ravens will listen to a voice 
from the grave, _ 

In the Pere-Lachaise cemetery 
in Paris there is a simple stone 
slab on which is engraved: 

“Henri Saint-Simon 
“Died in Paris, May 19, 1825, 
at the age of 65.” 

On the other side of the 
stone slab there is engraved this 
sentence from the writings of 
Saint-Simon: 

‘The golden age is not in the 
past, it- is in the future.” 


(After covering the Winter 
Olympic Games in Cortina, Les- 
ter Rodney spent several weeks 
in Italy). : 


IN A LAND where illiter- 
acy is a tremendous problem 
and schooling ends early for 


most children of working class © 


and peasant background, 
which means most children, period, 
the fwo and one-half million mem- 
ber strong Italian Communist Party 
is particularly proud of its magni- 
ficent one-year-old “Institu Di 
Studi Comunisti” and is pleased to 
show it to people of all views. 

This reporter, in Rome for a 
brief visit after covering the Win- 
ter Olympic Games, was invited 
so heave 4 ack ond Gescciiak tha Yo. 
tionally famous school for Ameri- 
can readers, We .were shown the 
classrooms, 
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By ART SHIELDS 
AS THE Irish march this 


weekend I think of my friends — 


Pat Cush, the grand old Pitts- 
burgh steel worker of 88, and 
Joe Dougher, the miner. There 
are tens of thousands of other mili- 
tant Irish workers. But these are 
among the best. 

Pat Cush and Joe Dougher | pha 
nounced “Doo-er’) mean Ireland-in- 
America to me. You won't find them 


in the reviewing staids with the” 


‘Jim Farley politicians, who have 


forgotten why the “Wearin’ o° the 
Green” was written. But I think 
that Napper Tandy would take 
them by the hand if the veteran of 
the Irish rising of 1798 could visit 
now. 

I’m writing a book about Pat, 
whose family b 
of labor pioneers that built the first 
unions in the iron industry under 


terrific oppression. So I wont say» 


more of him now. 

Joe Dougher’s life is an Irish epic 
too. It has been a daily battle from 
his first ‘strike asa breaker boy 
until his dramatic acquittal by a 
Smith Act jury in Cleveland a few 
weeks ago. : 


JOE’S story begins in a tiny 
Irish mining patch called “Dark 
Valley,” where. folks still speak 
with a County Mayo accent. The 
patch is a suburb of the hard coal 
town of Archibald (near Scranton) 


where 80 percent of the miners_ 


are Irish. 

Here Joe's two grandfathers, 
Tom Dougher and Tom McNulty 
—who died before he was born— 
joined the Irish workingclass~ so- 


ciety sometimes called the “Molly 


Maguires.” 

That was in the 1870s, The min- 
ers union was being busted by 
troops, gangsters and hunger in the 
five months’ strike of ‘75. But Tom 
Dougher and Tom McNulty and 
their Irish fellow workers, didn’t 
give up. They carried on the strug- 
gle through the hard coal branches 
of the Ancient Order of Hibern- 
ians, the official name of the “Molly 
Maguires.” 

And the stories of the Irish min- 
ers’ struggles became part of Joe’s 


earliest traditions. 
. 


THE COMICS hadn't come to 
Dark Valley when Joe was a kid. 
So the little fellow got his exciting 
tales from old miners instead. His 
favorite story-teller was his great 
uncle, Palmer Dougher, a rugged 
old miner, who liked to sit behind 
the house with little shavers 
around him. The old man would 


loosen the top buttons of his red 


Ahoane ++ o> +> *oe% 
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J 
ers 


elonged to that band 


ketball court and a bocci alley (an 


Italian game in which bowling | 
recor helps) and come to a. 
ormer villa and a moder . 


large 
new building, The school slogan 


‘outside reads “Conoscere I] Mondo 


Per Trasformario,’ which means, 
to know the world in order to 


| change it. 
THIRTY-SEVEN - YEAR - OLD 


Mario Spinella, director of the In- 
stitute, a genial medium-sized 
scholar, says hello, insists apolo- 
getically his English isn’t nearly 
satisfactory, not as good ‘as his 
French, rman or Russian, and 
then proceeds to ak of the 
school in. English which is more 
than ad 


in Chains,” by the American philos- 


opher Barrows Dunham, which, 


7,000 miles from America, he 
heartily recommends to an Ameri- 


can hasn't read it. 3 
First I wanted to know some- 


' thing about himself, explaining that 


- may country’s jo 


. uate. He has been read- 
' ing an Italian translation of “Giant 


A St. Patrick’s Day Feature 


FROM “THE WEARIN’. O’ 
THE GREEN” 

“I met with Napper Tandy, 
and he took me.by the hand, 
and he said, ‘How is ould Ire- 
land, and how does she stand?’ 


“She's the most disthressful 
country that ever:I have seen, 


“For they're hangin? men and 
women for the wearin’ o the 
green.” : 


J 


flannel undershirt and~ begin. 


Uncle Palmer's stories were of 
hair-breadth escapes from the cops 
and gangsters and the. Pinkerton 
detectives, who were framing the 
miners. Palmer was secretary of 
the “Ancient Order” in Lacka- 
wanna County, where Dark Valley 
is located, in the “Molly” days. And 
he would tell how the enemies fail- . 
ed to catch him again and again. 
The stoolies’ information -was <al- 
ways out of date: When they raided 
aeabin to catch him he was or- 
ganizing the miners somewhere 


else. 


Little Joe imbibed a -bitter hat- 
red for informers as hé drank these 
stories in. The ‘stoolies have been 
company hangmen in his eyes ever 
since. For 20 Irish miners were 
hanged on the stoolies’ false testi- 
mony in ‘77, "78, and ‘79 for mur- 


ders they didn’t commit. 
* 


PAT CUSH : 
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Takes Up 


with an anti-fascist tradition. He 
is a\ Doctor of Philosophy, director 
of the pedogogical magazine “Re- 
‘form the Schools,” aad was a par- 
tisan during the war, “of: course,” 
he put it with a shrug: He became 
active in ‘the anti-fascist movement 
around 1936 and joined the Com- 
mmunist . Party ‘several years later. 


evn ee eee 


“As did many: other Italian intel- 


lectuals,” he said. “Most. of my 


friends joined at the’ same time, 


The war against the Spanish Re- 
public was an important event, in 


. this connection, he said. “The line 


between fascism and democracy 
became very clear.” 


“Married? “Yes,” he nodded, “My 


wife..is a Doctor of Chemistry. 


She was also,a very heroic parti- 
san, commanding the only woman 
fighting brigade. 

Anti-fascist scholars and intel- 
lectuals in a country which has 


geen fascism and then Nazi occu- 


tion have hardly led. the serene 
cacy haat life, I observed. 


ella chuckled softly. “Not 2 
— * . 


’ BUT now, he wanted to know, - — 


JOE ALSO learned that persecu- 


‘*r <Tt* he es ‘see 
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tion can’t kill a workers’ movement. 
The “Molly Maguire” leaders per- 
ished. They were the “first. martyrs 


of the American class struggle,” a 


Eugene V. Debs said later. But 


their cause was victorious. 


The 


Knights of Labor rose in the anthra- 
cite region while the victims were 
dropping from the gallows. And 


the region since. 


the United Mine Workers swept 


The stories of those early UMW 
days were almost as ex¢iting as the 
tales of the “Mollies.” Joe got them 
from his mother, Mary McNulty 
Dougher, as she sat on the porch 
in the twilight with her children 
around her. The organizing was 
done secretly. Men met in tiny 
cabins with the kerosene lamps 
turned low. And Joe's father, Mike 
Dougher, was one of the leaders, 
He was vice-president of the White 
Oak Colliery local at Archibald 
when he was killed in an accident 


at the dawn of the century. 


Joe was left fatherless at three, 
with nine brothers and sisters. The 
mother became a_ seamstress to 
keep the wolf from the door. 
“Sometimes she stitched nearly all 
night,” said Joe. And the kids went 


to work when big enough to do so. 


* 


AT TEN Joe was picking slate 


in the colliery breaker,. The kids 
sat astride the chute to catch the 
bits of slate, as the .coal tumbled 
down. It was a ghastly 10-hour. job. 
Joe worked in a cloud of dust that 


boss below. 


The boss was “Pegleg,” @ one- 
legged demon, who. stoned the 
kids when slate slipped through 


their fingers. 


But Joe was a “union man” now, 
He had joined the UMW on his 
dead father’s card. And one imorn- 
ing he leaped from, the chute seat 


ee 24 
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illed every cell in. his lungs. And 
from. time to time his back was 
. banged by a stone, flung. by the 


tributed their talents free,” he said . F 
with pride in his party, in the fact. 


of the 


that it not only was a party 
working dens’ ta 


all fields. 


He showed me photos of strikin | 
little modern bu dings in he 


rking ut enlisted the fin- 
est talent of the Italian” people in 


parts of Italy, constructed by the 
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Where Public: 


of Italy's finest architects who con- . 
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like 


‘anger and pain. A bigger stone 

lan usual had banged - the back 

- his neck. “Let’s strike,” the little 

LOW ’ | yelled. And slate- icking 

Dpped for two days until “Peg- 
went out. 


The Smith Act jurors laughed 
nen Joe described one of his 
t jo s. “I. was leading a mine 
he said. “Why did you have 
trad it?” the lawyer inquired. 
ause it was blind,” explained 


* 


JOE finally became a full-fledg- 
# miner and president of the big 
nck nibald local. In the meantime, 
| ever, he served a hitch in the 
my, and another in the Navy 
_@ wartime mine sweeper off 
apa Flow. He was also a logger 
West, with a card in the 
, and a western hard rock 
er too. And he once held a job 
he big U. S. Steel mill at Du- 
esne, Pa. But his stay there was 
rt. A stoolie heard him talking 
on, and two Coal and Iron cops 
him out. They waited at his 
arding house while he packed 
and then put him on a train. 
As president of a local of 1,500 
s had two choices. He could sell 
t to the chiseling bosses, or fight 
the men. The son of Mike 
jugher took the latter course at 
e risk of his life. 
e risk was very great. The 
slers were protected by a shady 
ict union president—who ’was 
forced out—and a group of 
gymen, who assassinated honest 
@ers. I can testify to the mur- 
orgy, for I used to visit the 
racite in the bloody 1920s. 
0 leaders I knew well were 
ong the murder victims. One 
n—Campbell of Pittston—was 


hine-gunned through his auto-— 


bile window from a death car 
roared by. 


T Joe Dougher wasn’t scared. 
Jed his own local in strike after 
e to enforce union agreements. 
ing this stormy period he be- 

president of a big rank and 
“movement of many locals that 

united against the companies 
their gunmen stooges. And 
2 Jeading this movement he 

ed the Communist Party. 
s told the Smith Act jurors 
he did so. He had tried the 
ocrats first. And he was a Jo- 
Democratic leader when he de- 
to quit. The Democratic 
cops had clubbed the miners 
on. So he tried the Indepen- 

Re ublicans, until he found 

lubbed even harder. 

ay join the Communists 
He read the party's 
; aod en li about 
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; vary os . 


itects. “These are called 
‘Houses;” they are at once 
,; schools, places to play 
dance, in general the 


f popular life of the com- | 


they are in. 
gow Institute, some gen- 
s before looking around 


ning the students for - 


pus political 


JOE DOUGHER 


socialism and what- it would mean 


for workers to own the mines and. 


mills. But when he joined in 1931, 
it was for keeps. 


AT THE age of 38 this robust 
coal miner joined the volunteers 
fighting fascism in Spain. Joe was 
a shrewd, daring soldier, and was 
Bob Thompson’s adjutant in «the 
Aragon offensive until a bullet 
stopped him. 

In Spain Joe met his” ‘future 
Cleveland trial buddies, Joe Brandt 
and George Watt. 

Joe served on the Communists’ 
national committee from ‘45 to ‘48. 
And he was a member of. the 
executive committee of the United 
Steel Worker in Lorain, O., shortly 
before his arrest. He was also chair- 


man of thé lodge’s anti-discrimina- 


tion’ committee, with 11,000 work- 
ers behind him. 


Some say one doesn't knw: a 
man fully until he’s been in prison 
with you. So 'm quoting what foe 
Brandt told me over the coffee last 
week, 

“Joe and I were cell-block 
mates three months,” said Branat. 


>? 
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There are presently 104 students 
divided into _ the. school's | three 
courses, which yary in lerigth. The 
two longer ones are. six and. three 
months, and the third .a specialized 
shorter course. in single subjects. 

“Right now this one is political 
economy, he said, “It could also 
be the agrarian question, the his- 
tory of Italy, the hi 


ment, philosophy. . . 


The students come trees all parts 
of Italy, their. average age-is 28 
about 60 percent are: industrial 
workers, with most of the rest 
peasants, though there .are also 


intellectuals. 
_ 


WHAT, I asked, is the typical 
day like? 


Spinella’s mild eyes lit up with 
. the gleam of the teacher, Now we . 


were talking! 
“They are up about 7 a.m.,” he 


-. said. “And eat. From 8 to: 10 ‘they 
read and disCuss the day's press, 


not 9 the party press but the 
ress. From 10 

Samay, 4 
§: ta a it's Pot then supper, and 


istory of the in- - 
ternational working class move- . 


lunch, From 


“And it was a joy to be with 
him. He woke up every morn- 
ing with an Irish song on his lips. 
He was singing as he tumbled 
from bed. And he made the days 
pass quickly with one jolly story 
after another.” 
And was Joe ever discouraged. 
Not one little bit. 
THE JURY liked Joe too. This 
jury contained a few workers. The 


- seven-year fight against the blue 


ribbon system had brought some 
changes. The 12 men and women 
listened. And Joe’s frank descrip- 


tion of the day to day activities of 


the Communist Party helped win a 
partial victory—the first of its kind 
—when four Smith Act defendants 
were freed. The other three were 
Frieda Katz, E. C. Greenfield and 
Robert Campbell, the Negro lead- 
er. 

Now Joe is back in the struggle. 
And I wish his Irish comrade, Eliza- 


beth Gurley Flynn, whom he ad- 


mires so much, could take him by 


the hand. That day is coming next 


year. But it will come. quicker if 
we all work with the confidence 
of Joe. 


By Lester Rodney 


Christians they study longer.” 


The schedule, of course, is the 
bare outline, he said. Always there 
are three fundamental general 
topics, history, political economy, 
philosophy. 

However, he went on, filling in 
the picture practically, “The reali- 


- ties of Italian life are thatthe work- 


er and peasant gets not much edu- 
cation in school, they are limited 


economically, the majority average 


four or five — of primary school 
and finito. we stress a general 


cultural program. . . . 


In other words, I hazarded, this 
cultural program means you sort 
of complete and advance their gen- 
eral education too? 


“Exactly,” he said. In the class- 


rooms later I saw extensive charts 
prepared and contributed b pro- 

in Rome on science, physics, 
chemistry, evolution, the principles 
of the atom, etc. “The materialist 
vision of oA eer 8 Spinella said, “in 


vith of the we is taught 
an lhe Baap Wo 
professors who contributed 
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Empire of Oil 


YEARS ago, I read a de- 


lightful short story which 
better than many a lengthy 
study summed up the nature 
of imperialism. It was called 
“Sanders of the River,” and was 


written strangely enough by Edgar 
Wallace. 


Sanders, a minor British Colon- 
ial official, repre- 
sented the Crown 


some distance in- 


land from . the 

African coast, a 

day's journey up 

a muddy, tropical 

river. There, in a 

district where the F4 

natives weref 4 

neither polite norf.  ~ , 
respectful, he was © #* 

the long arm of British colonial 
rule; without even a constable to 
lend weight to his authority. Period- 
ically, the tribal rulers would ex- 
press their resentment of Sanders’ 
attempts: to inculeate them with 
“civilization.” On occasion, they 
warmed the soles of his feet; they 
set fire to his house; they insult- 
ed him; and in his person, they 
made the white man’s burden 
heavier than it had ever been be- 
fore. 

After each incident, Sanders 
would write a tearful letter to the 
Foreign Office, enumerating the 
many insults that the Crown en- 
dured up the river; and to each let- 
ter, the Foreign Office would make 
substantially the same reply. They 
would point out to Sanders that His 
Majesty's Government ruled by 
reason, not by force; that to dis- 
patch troops Sanders pleaded for 
would only aggravate the situation; 
that civilization was disseminated 
by teaching, not by killing; and 
that Sanders must exercise patience 
and persuade the local inhabitants 
that his authority was only for 
their ultimate good. 
* 


FINALLY, the local inhabitants, 
being unmoved by such persuasion, 
dumped Sanders in the river, held 
him face down, and walked upon 
him. In detailing this latest indig- 
nity to the Foreign Office, Sanders 
told in his letter how his face was 
pressed so close to the river bot- 
tom that he was able to see the 
grains of gold ore in the pebbles 
at the river bottom. 


A week or so later, a column of 
British troops marched in from the 
coast and subjected self-rule to. the 
fine educational process. of ma- 
chine gun fire. Sanders was pleased 
that there was one indignity local 
inhabitant could net visit na 
British colonial official with im- 
punity, to hold him face down on 
a river bottom that contained gold. 

* 


I THOUGHT of this little tale 
when I had finished’ reading Har- 
vey. OConner’s remarkable new 
book, “Empire of Oil,” which de- 
tails.and unravels the whole ugl 
skein of power and oil, arid which 
blueprints just how this. particular 
black old determines both domes- 
tic ial foreign policy. I call it a 
new book, but acually it was pub- 
lished by Monthy Review Associ- 
ates in November of last year; and 
has since been subjected to the 
usual blanket of silence, ‘reserved 
by the cammercial press for any 
book that deals ‘with the’ truth, In 
the. four months since its appear- 
ance, out of. the whole commercial 
press, only the Denver Post. and 


the Washington Post lave seen fit 


to mention it. 
This is not surprising, for the 
unbelievable and shocking facts it 


presents, documented so caréfully 
and presented by Mr. O'Conner 


with scholarly concern for the 


“truth, are not the kind of meat this 


present generation of Americans 


to chew, * 


"The thu 
is elevated 


sketch in ‘Sand- 


banditry a t the Anierican peo- 
ple, ro m of vast sums, buy 
and sell state governments, control 
Senators and Congressmen, move 


armed ships at their desire, and 


‘control the governments of half a 


dozen nations where great oil fields 
exist. 


The siarid extent of this mo- 
nopoly cartel power is almost 
evan E belief—and their ability to 
determine questions of war and 
peace, which affect the future of 
every human being on the face. of 
the earth is attested to by the 
recent events in the Middle "Bast. 
No one who has read Mr. O'Con- 
ners book can have any doubts as 
to the meaning of the tanks which 
were shipped, and the kind of ugly 
deal that lay behind the one arms 
shipment out .of many that came 
to the public's attention. 


How I wish the people who argue 
so hotly about the meaning ef what 
is going on in the Middle East to- 
day could read “The Empire of 
Oil,” and see by chapter and verse 
that where the oil flows, there is 
no policy, plan or morality that is 
not determined by the price of that 
oil on the world market! 


- 

ONE of the most fascinating 
sections of this book is that which, 
as documentation to the wry hu- 
mor of Edgar Wallace, details the 
story of what oil and the American 
oil trusts have done to Venezuela. 
There the people live in misery and 
poverty, a background to the fa- 
cade of wealth and shoddy splen- 
dor introduced by. oil royalties. 

A handful have become million- 
aires, as a result of the sale of their 
national wealth and national honor 
to the oil trusts—and the rest? A 

story in a recent issue of the N.Y. 

Times lifts just a little ef the cur- 

tain of horror and despair, which 
is Venezuela's reward for having 
oil resources and being part of the 
“free world,” and suggests the lot 
of the rest of the population. On 
the first of March, the Times re- 
ported: 


“Scores of high school students 
have been killed and maimed by 
the police in Caracas, according to 
travellers who. have returned dur- 
ing the last several days from Vene- 
zuela’s capital. . . . Leaving the 
school to march peacefully to the 
Ministry of Education, the stu- 
dents were attacked and chased 
back into the building~by saber- 
waving municipal policemen, ac- 
cording to the aeelk Many were 
said to have been slashed with the 
swords, and others seeking refuge 
on the roof to have been pushed 
to the ground... . The number of | 
students killed was not ascertained 
because the government did not 
permit publication of invitations to 
the burials. The number of wound- 
ed was believed to exceed 100.” 


Thus are things done in “the 
mpire of oil,” in the “free world.” 
what does one say in con- 
solation to the mothers of Caracas, 
as —— bury their children? That 
naturally expects a price to be 
chearfally paid by all who oppose 
communism and strive for the 
“American way of life?” ) 


Working Mothers 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 2 

OF SPECIAL interest to 
oung families is a study recent- 
y made by the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station. How to meet the 
demands of home, family and 
outside job successfully is the 
problem of increasing numbers 
of women/today. This study gives 
some idea of adjustments in 
home management that can be 
made. 


The families selected were 
similar except for the employ- 
ment of the mother. All were 

oung, had two children with at 
east one under school age and 
had much the same housing and 
equipment such as washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners and steam irons. 
Most of the families lived in iden- 
tical campus housing units. 


All husbands were college stu- 
dents supplementing the family 
income with 20 to 30 hours 
weekly of extra work. The wives 
were almost always working to 
meet expenses of the family. 


CHANGING PATTERNS 


The study showed, however, 
only a start toward changing the 
traditional pattern of house work 
because of the wife’s employ- 
ment. In most cases the respon- 
sibility for the routine work fell 
on the wives. But husbands of 
working wives did more work 
such as marketing and planning, 
preparation of meals and dish- 
washing. They also helped more 
with home laundry. How much 
husbands shared in the care of 
children depended more on the 
individual tamily than whether 
the wife worked. 


Families with working wives 
used more commercially prepar- 
ed foods, made more definite 
plans as to use of time and money 
and made more provision for the 
future than those with non-work- 
ing wives, Husbands of non- 


me 


FOR LITTLE SISTER 


working wives had a more dom- 
inant role in financial matters. 
TEENAGE BREAKFASTS 

Much has been said these days 
about the nutrition of teenagers 
as well as that of other members 
of the family. , 

Breakfast is the meal most 
likely to set the pace for the 
teenagers’ welfare, studies show. 
A recent study in Montana took 
records of all food. eaten for 
seven consecutive days by col- 
lege freshmen and. high school 
students in two towns. What 
these young people ate for break- 
fast definitely affected their daily 
diet nutritionwise. 

Students who skipped break- 
fast or had only ilies to start 
the day did not make up later in 
the day the foods they missed. 
The fewer the number~of ade- 


quate diets on a student’s rec- 


ord, the more likely the total 
food eaten was low in one or 
more essential nutrients. 


ADEQUATE BREAKFAST 
The simple pattern for an ade- 


quate breakfast used in this study | 
was: a fruit, a grain such as some | 


type of bread or cereal, and milk, 
egg, meat or other animal pro- 
tein. Only 30 percent of the girls 
and 40 percent of the boys had 
adequate breakfasts. 

The breakfast habit of the girls 
were considerably worse than 
those of the boys. Ten percent 
of the records of the girls show- 
ed ota | at all for breakfast, 
or only coffee, This is highly sig- 
nificant because nutritionists gen- 
erally recommend that breakfast 
include one-third to one-fourth 
of the day’s food. 

Today many girls marry in 
their late teens, so need to be 
nutritionally fit and know how to 
previon adequate meals for their 
amilies. The habit of skipping 
or skimping breakfast can do 
harm to a girl's health and under- 
mine her efficiency at home or 
on the job. 

The study also showed the 
alee advantage of fruit or 
ruit juice, prewnny one rich 
in vitamin C, in the breakfast 
menu. One needs this vitamin 
every day because the body does 


not store it. 


THE 
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| Mrs. Yetta Land who has climax- 


‘ed 30 years of outstanding service 
to the people of Ohio. _ 

Sitting in the audience were 
many old-timers of the Ohio pro- 
| gressive movement, including the 
defendants who recalled many in- 
stances in which they were aided 
in legal court battles by Mrs. 
Land, during the unemployed 
struggles, the great drive for or- 
' ganizing the unorganized, and the 
‘militant battles for Negro ‘rights. 
| Speaking for the Ohio Commu- 
nist Party, Anthony Krchmarek, 
‘reviewed the many court battles 
on behalf of the people which Mrs. 
‘Land fought and won. 

Frank Hashmall greeted Mrs. 
Land in the name of all of the de- 
‘fendants. He stated that during 
the entire period of the trial Mrs. 
Land was suffering from a broken 
back received some years ago in 
an accident. Yet, despite that con- 
dition, she never complained and 
‘never absented herself for one 
‘minute from the courtroom. Even 
when unable to sit through a com- 
plete session in the courtroom, she 
‘would rather suffer the pain than 
‘ask the Judge to permit her to 
leave. 
| In her remarks, Mrs. Land dis- 
moving the 
‘Cleveland jury to reverse a trend 
followed by juries in 11 other 
trials, in acquitting some of the de- 
fendants. 

“I believe,” she said, “the jury's 
acquittal of Robert Campbell, the 
‘only Negro defendant, was a con- 
scious act to protest the lynchings 
and murder of the Negro people in 
the South, and particularly against 
the vicious campaign of the Dix- 


‘cussed the reasons 


Court on desegregation of schools 
from being enforced. . . When I 
asked the jury for the acquittal 
of Frieda Katz, I asked them to 
free her so that she could go back 
to her family, back to her work in 
the Negro and Jewish community, 
back to her efforts on behalf 
civil liberties of all the pe 


pressed great respect and admira- 


of the very able attorneys appoint- 
ed by the court in this case. She 
praised the Cleveland Bar Asso- 
ciation for their collaboration with 
the court in helping to pick these 
prominent lawyers and the 


Hlere’s Health 


THE WIDELY held medical 
theory that asthma and related 
allergic diseases have emotional 
and psychological factors at their 
root received a sharp scientific 
jolt from several reports made to 
the recent meeting in St. Louis 
of the American Academy of-Al- 


lergy. 


So widespread has been the be- | 


lief that asthma frequently re- 
sults from emotional disturbances 
that psychotherapy has often 
been prescribed for asthma suf- 
ferers. In some cases, children 
with severe asthma have even 
been separated from their par- 
ents on the theory that some dis- 
turbing factor in the relationship 
between the youngster and his 
morther and/or father is the 
cause of the malady. 

However, experiments ~con- 
ducted among thousands of chil- 
dren in California tend to clash 
with the notion that asthma is 
psychogenic (of emotional ori- 
g). Drs, M. Coleman Harris of 

Francisco and Norman Shure 
of Los Angeles conducted 


studies among large groups of 


Asthma and Allergy 
Not Rooted in Emotions 


By Federated Press 


delinquent and non-delinquent 
children. The delinquént  chil- 
dren were chosen because they 
represented a large concentration 
of emotionally-disturbed young- 
sters. Dr. Harris reported he had 
checked through 8,170 children 
who had gotten into trouble with 
the law or who were neglected, 
or both. Only seven of these 


YETTA LAND 


cial campaign among the Cleve-| 


land attorneys which netted $30, 


000 to finance those appointed at 
torneys who did not come from 


major law firms. ~ 
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Ohio Trial came during the sum- 
mation by the distinguished de- 
fense attorney, William J. McDer 
mott, former Juvenile Court Judge 
and Republidean candidate for may- 


She concluded her remarks by,or in Cleveland.. McDermott was 


stating: “That this too was in kee 


describing to the jury how, in 


ing with the “great liberal tradi-|1931, when he served as the Ak- 


tions embedd 
the people of Cleveland.” 
» 


DURING her thirty years as a 
known tried under the State Criminal 
iecrats and white supremacists to widely as an uncompromising de-|Syndicalist Law. Mr. McDermott 
keep the decision of the Supreme fender of the civil rights and con- admonished the jury not to think 


lawyer, she has ~ become 


in the history of ron prosecutor, he was handling 


ithe chase of a Mr. Kassey, charged 
with plotting sabotage against a 
Navy Zeppelin the “Akron” and 


stitutional freedoms of the people. that the government cannot make 
In 1928, when the. reactionaries in| mistakes in this Smith Act Trial, 
Ohio were playing havoc with the|because, he said, he, as prosecutor 
progressive peoples’ movements’ made mistakes in that case. The 
through the use of the state Crim-| government lost the Kassey case, 


inal 


Syndicalist Law, Mrs. Land'he said, when the Judge ruled the 


undertook the defense of victims Criminal Syndicalist Law uncon- 


of of that law and obtained acquit-: stitutional. 
e people — tals in nine cases from the Appel- 
and that is what they did. ° She ex- jate Courts. F inally, in 1931, she was Mrs. Land who won acquittal 


The defense lawyer in the case 


won a decision declaring the Ohio for Kassey. 


tion for the sincerity and integrity C,jminal Syndicalist Law uncon- 


stitutional. 


| IN 1928 while defending a 


In 1928 she won an appeals group of young workers who were 


court reversal in a criminal syndi- 
involving. seven young black shirt fascists’ touring the 
‘ mong them Betty Gan- 


calist. case 


attac ed 


‘youngsters had asthma—far be- 
low the averagy. 


THE DOCTOR _ interpreted 
this and other experiences in 
light of the psychiatric theory 
that bronchial asthma is a child's 
defense against maternal rejec- 
tion, and he commented: “If this 
is an important cause of bron- 
chial asthma, the juvenile homes 
of the country—where children 


who certainly have been reject- 


_ ed are placed—would be flood- 


ed with asthmatics. This cer- 
tainly is not the case in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

Equally significant was a con- 
trolled study among non-delin- 
quent California school children. 
Medical histories of 1,263 kids 
were checked and from that 
group 25 asthmatics were select- 
ed. As a control. group, another 
25 pupils were picked, with care 
taken to make sure their back- 
grounds were similar to the as- 
thmatics in that they were from 
the same classrooms and of com- 
parable age, sex distribution, and 
apparent intelligence and learn- 


ing level. 
a e children’s teachers were 


told which were ai 


“In both groups, there 
(Continued on Page 14) 


y a gang of Mussolini 


in misdemeanor cases in Police 
Courts. 

‘In 1981 when the Yéungstown 
police’ attacked a International 
Youth Day celebration to which 
several hundred young people 
from all over the country came 
for a national sport event. Mrs, 
Land obtained acquittals for those 
arrested and was honored with a 
scroll signed by representatives of 
each state delegation. 

On numerous occasions Mrs, 
Land has been nominated as can- 
didate for political posts in local 
elections. In 1935,- while cam- 
paigning for. municipal judge, she 
received over 13,000 votes. As an 
active member of Lake County 
Farmer Labor Party, she was nom- 


~ to assess the behavior of | 
the .two. Ss Wi .. 
vee ie, a 


F 
healthy. Here’s what the doctors 


, tae 


inated its candidate for prosecutor 
in 1936. 

Born in Warren, Ohio, in 1887, 
Mrs. Land began work in a cigar 
factory at the age of 14. Two years 
later, she organized and became 
secretary of the first cigarmekers 
‘union and was among. the first te 
picketing. in Cleve- 


jent 
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Open Letter to a Sorry Defeatist 


Man Moans, ‘Can't Lick 
Them, Don't Play Them’ 


WILLIAM BENTON, SOUTHPORT, CONN. DEAR MR. BENTON: 


I HAVE just read your len 
“Soviet Use of Sports as Part of 


letter to the New York Herald Tribune, entitled 
old War.” Your letter, for the benefit of those who 


do not read the Herald Tribune, said that the Russians were sure to beat us at Mel- 


bourne as they did at Cortina 
(“Unless we call a halt to this un- 
equal competition they will 
make a travesty of the game 
...» ), that they are just a bunch 
of old pros anyhow, and should 
be thrown out of the Olympics 
(“the non-Communist world 
must be prepared to follow 
through with the expulsion.”) 


You may be the editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, but 
you seem to have misplaced the 
meaning of a few words like 
“sportsmanship,” “truth,” “fair 
play” and “Americanism.” Yes, 
Americanism. It is hardly Amer- 
fcanism to take a licking in some- 
thing, and instead of saying let's 
try to come back and do better 
next time, say oh, what’s the use, 
let’s not play with them any 
more, 

This spoil sport attitude would 
shame our country before the 
world, which is why Life Mag- 


azine had the good sense to 


yank-from all its overseas edi- 
tions its editorial saying we-can t- 
beat - the- Russians - anyhow - $0 
we-say-the-hell-with-it." Thank 
goodness for little favors. 

* 

NOW AS a sports writer, I am 
confounded by this _ spiritless 
concession of the summer Olym- 
pics before the fact, when we 
won the 1952 Olympics, beatin 
the Russians and all, and wi 
probably sénd our best track 
and field team ever to Australia. 
It sounds kind of ‘hysterical to 
me. And if I were one of our 
countrys fine, hard training 
young track and field, swimming, 

oxing, basketball or other stars 
with a chance to proudly wear 
the red, white and blue in Mel- 
bourne, I would be pretty boiled 
up about it. 

I happen to know some of 
these athletes of ours, Mr. Ben- 
ton, and let me tell you they 
neither share your melancholy 
defeatism, nor if they didn’t hap- 
pen to win the games weaukd 
they join you in whining “lets 
not play with them any more.” 
A more profoundly un-American 
sports attitude I never heard. 
Our boys and girls, by and 
large, have shown that they 
know how to lose with grace and 
sportsmanship as well as win. 

Your position of we must win 
or not play is exactly what you 
(unjustly) accuse the Russians of! 

Now let's examine your “argu- 
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ments,’ try to find the proof of 
you charge. What you seem to 
eel is your crowning point is 
“The word amateurism is mean- 
ingless in the USSR where every 
one works for the state.” 

Mr. Benton, pray, what in the 
‘world are you talking about? 
Amateurism means participating 
in sports as an avocation and not 
as a means of livelihood. This is 
the first time I heard a defini- 
tion of amateurism which decrees 
that nobody can be an amateur 
in a society where the people as 
a whole own and operate the 
means of production, that the 

precondition for being an ama- 

teur is living in a capitalist so- 

ciety with production for profit. 
* 


I HAPPENED to be in Cortina 
last month covering the Winter 
Olympics, and fortunately for 
our country and its reputation in 


world, this sour grapes cry 
to’ be 


io 


the 
of BE or ay a pal was no-. 
where to found among either 
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our athletes or a officials. 


Repeat NOWHE 


You toss off a sweeping state- 
ment that Russian athletes are 
pros, with not one iota of proof 
offered. Now Avery Brun age, 
who only happens to be the 
president of the International 
Olympic Committee and prob- 
ably our country’s most zealous 
historic guardian of amateurism 
(on which I personally think he 
sometimes goes overboard as in 
the Santee case) went to the 
Soviet Union last year to look 
over their sports life. He report- 
ed himself fully satisfied that 
they lived up to the Olympie 
amateur codes. ge ge Eve- 
ning Post) And, for anyone 
really interested in understand- 
ing the reason for the Soviet's 
great advances in sports, he ex- 
plained it in that same article— 
‘playing fields, stadia and swim- 
ming pools in every city, town 
and village, at every large. fac- 
tory and on every collective 
farm.” 

The name of that, Mr. Ben- 
ton, is mass participaiton based 
on making pee available to 
everyone, and between you and 
me it is the truest essence of 
amateurism, 


* 

THE “RUSSIAN PRO” rg 
is actually by now a tired old 
cold war phony which has been 
thoroughly rejected and explod- 
ed not aw f by Brundage but by 
every responsible American 
Olympic official. 

Right after the Cortina games, 
J. Lyman Bingham, executive di- 
rector of our Olympic Commit- 
tee, said he had learned the rea- 
son for the superb condition of 
the Soviet athletes, which was 
that they often headed right from 
their day's work to the sports 
fields to practice their running, 
jumping, skating or what not, 
and that in t we 
should certainly take off our hats 
to them. 

Note well, Mr. Benton, at the 
END OF THEIR WORK DAY. 

Tug Wilson, leader of the U.S. 
Olympic delegation at Cortina, 
when asked if our amateur sports 
faced a crisis ,said he didn’t think 
so. “Certainly,” he said, “we 
need to make a much bigger 
effort. There should be far more 
athletic facilities. In Russia, ev- 
ery factory employing over 150 
people has to supply athletic 

acilities. Mind you, I am not 
questioning Russian amateurism. 
The Russian athletes here seem 
to be ptting -_ out of their 


ed” last week, Mr. Benton. 


Since you have no facts to 
back up your argument, you 
descend to demagogic ranting on 
a McCarthyite level. You write 
things like “Those who hope the 


Olympics will have a civilizing ¢ 


influence on the Soviet don’t un- 
derstand communism,” and “the 
communists mean to conquer the 
world.” 


Tell you what. As an ency- 
clopedian, you show me anything 
to prove that “the communists 
mean to “conquer” the world, 
and I will promptly join you in 
publicly denouncing commu- 
nism, since I am four square 
against any system being forced 
on any people. Of course you 
cant show me anything of the 
sort. This “conquering the world” 
is one of the idiot phrases people 
like you feel safe in using be- 


cause it is so rarely challenged. 


(Speaking of idiot phrases, I'd 
give a high place to your “If the 
Kremlin wants a 3:50 mile, I be- 
lieve it can get hs a ae 


YOU END YOUR letter with 
a strange “anti-Russian” note. 
“The Russians,” you say, “are 
also providing the physical plant 
to go with top performances. 
The mammoth new stadium now 
being built nearyMoscow will be 
a real showplace. The Russians 
are certain to favor it ag the site 
of Olympic competition in the 
near future. (How perfectly 
sinister —L. R.). In Warsaw, 
which was totally destroyed by 
the Germans, I was told there 
were nine great stadia... .” 

What is it you are trying to 
say here, Mr. Benton. That the 
building of sport fields and their 
availability to the people means 
professionalism? Then the way to 


true amateurism is the disman- 


tling of all stadiums and fields 
and the burning of all sports 
equipment. 

I think the ludicrous, sad sack 
level of your arguments provides 
a perfect sad commentary on 
what the cold’ war ean do to an 
otherwise rational, capable per- 
son. 

Why don't you get with the 
new spirit in the world, the spirit 
of peace and live-and-let-live? 
As Brundage, no more a friend 
of socialism than you, said at 
Cortina: “We are lad to wel- 
come the youth of the world 
here, regardless of race, religion 
or political belief. The great 
trouble in the world today is a 
lack of understanding of human 
relations and nothing does more 
to dissipate this lack of under- 
standing than the friendly con- 
test on the field of sports. We 


hope that the politicians of the jhas set—for good. 


world will adopt the same prin- 
ciples of fair play and good 
sportsmanship that prevail in the 
Olympic movement.” 

Amen. We would only add, 
let’s cut down the cold war arms 
budget, which has no more rea- 
son for existente, use the money 
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Gets Underway at Garden 


By ROOSEVELT WARD Jr. 


SINCE I DWELLED on the National Invitation 
Tourney starting in the Garden this weekend (Saturday 
March 17), I'll attempt to bring you up to date on the 


NCAA already underway. 
It would be a lot easier if NCAA 
tourney rounds were as simply 
organized as the NIT which con- 
sist of 12 teams competing in a 
central spot over a short period 
of time. But, this being a large 
country and the NCAA contests 
organized on a _ representative 
sectional basis, things are a mite 
complex. 


NCAA eliminations began last 
Monday night with 18 teams 
competing in four regional loca- 
tions and 7 other squads granted 
first round byes. San Francisco 
the fabulous Dons whose record 
skein of-25 consecutive-games- 
won this séason has set the 
basketball world agog, were 
favored to repeat year s 
championship victory, even with- 
out the services of K. C. Jones, 
their marvelous playmaking field- 
general ruled ineligible for tour- 
ney os because he 
played a fraction of one game 
in his freshman year. When you 
read this, the Dons who received 
a first round bye will have met 
UCLA, last team to have beaten 
them two seasons ago. If the 
Dons pass all-American Willie 
Naulls and a repaired Morris 
Taft, they will have taken a 
giant - step towards matching 
Kentucky and Oklahoma A&M, 
only teams to have won 2 con- 
secutive championships in the 
17-year history of NCAA tourney 


lay. 
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AT THE conclusion of first 
round play in the Eastern Re- 
gionals at the Garden last Mon- 
day, Temple of Philadelphia 
nipped Holly Cross, 74-72 and 
Canisius, from upstate New York 
squeaked by North Carolina 
State 79-78 in a game which 
took four overtime periods. 

+ 
FIRST ROUND IMPRESSION 

STATE, ranked second in poll 
rating, was a tremendous disap- 
‘pointment. Although they lost 
Vie Moledot, fast, agile play-. 


maker and top scorer, for most 
of the contest because of fouls 
and Ron Shavlik, their All-Amer- 
ican center was handica by 
a broken wrist, State t per- 
form anywhere near their rating. 
The quick-passing, hustling Can- 
isians,. though unspectacular, 
were too much for bumbling 
State which had a tremendous 
height advantage. 

* 


LEAR AND RODGERS 
TEMPLE, in its contest with 
Cross, unveiled Hal Lear and 
Dick Rodgers, two small-sized 
basketball phenoms (5-ll and 


i regular collegiate ; 
Holy Cross out-rebounded 
Owls, 2-1, but Temple hit on 
more than 50 percent of its shots. 
Lear and Rodgers look and ‘pla 
So much alike until its hard to 


along, will be back for two more 
seasons, Watch out next year! 
Tuesday night contests ran 
true to form as the University of 
Bere (high upset Manhattan 
- ighest victo nm in 
the four games played) pen on 
mouth upset West Virginia and 
61-59 hot-rod Hundley who was 
not so hot that night. This gave 


the underdogs a complete sweep 
of first round Eastern elimination. 
M | 


Things were not much differ- 
ent in other regional openings 
as Wayne upset Depaul and 
Morehead State trounced Mar- 
shall in the Midwest; SMU trip- 
ped Texas Tech and Oklahoma 
upset Memphis State in the West 
and Seattle edged Idaho State in 
the Far West. Iowa, Kentucky, 
Houston, Kansas State, Utah, 
San Francisco and UCLA receiv- 
ed byes until that Friday. 


Mediterranean 
(Continued from Page 4) | 


Africa away from them. 
” 


WHAT was shaping u 
Mediterranean has alr 


lace in the Indian Ocean, the . 
hina Sea and many other pees : 
,200,- 


Desig, the pet wes ray 

. people won faciopen , 
dence and threw off the bondage 
of colonialism and Western dom- 
ination. This is about half the 


Fe 


whole human race. 

The people of Cyprus, of Africa 
and elsewhere are no different in 
their intense desire for indepen- 
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McNamara Hits Defiant Congressmen as $ 


WASHINGTON. — The fol- 
_ lowing are the remarks of Sena- 

tor Pat McNamara (D-Mich) in 
the U. S. Senate on Wednesday, 


March 14; 
* 


actions 
leagues. 
legislative maters which I hold 
dear naturally have disturbed 
me, but I have recognized such 
| as an occasional result 
of  grwyrid warfare. 

ut the ‘declaration’ of 19 
members of the United States 


Senate presented in this Cham- 
ber Monday is a matter so 
shameful that it will forever be 
a dark page in American his- 


tory. 

"eh fight for one’s personal 
convictions in legislative debate; 
to argue one’s position before 
the courts of this land; to dis- 
agree with the final outcome— 
is a basic right insured and 
guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“The use of the Senate by 
19 Senators—many of whom I 
hold in the highest esteem—to 
agers and urge defiance of 

e decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public school cases 


is an act that cries out for con- 
demnation. This declaration 
may not be outright sedition, 
but it certainly is subversive in 
its intent to undermine the in- 


tegrity of the judicial system of 


this nation. 
the 19 Senators felt 


very strongly about their posi- 


tion to use the Senate chamber 


for a sounding board for their 
prejudices I have no doubt. 
But in the heat of their passion, 
I felt these Senators have be- 
gun a tunnel under the founda- 
tions of our government. The 
ramifications of the move will 
go far beyond the question of 
segregation in public schools. 
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Racists Shout Defiance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion of the Constitution and the 
conscience of the nation.” But 
he tempered his support of law 
and order with a ‘bow to the 
“distinguished and _ responsible 
Jeaders’ who had signed the 
manifesto, saying they reflected 
the “gravity of the racial ten- 
sions that have arisen in the 
South.” 7 


Rep. Harold D. Cooley (D- 
NC), himself a believer“in segre- 
gation denounced the manifesto 
as “dangerous” and likely in in- 
crease racial tensions and en- 
courage the fomenters of vio- 
lence. 


Meantime, Sen. Johnson was 
cooking up a “unity” plan where- 
by the Democrats could unite 
around a meaningless anti-poll 
tax constitutional amendment 
pee osed by Sen. Spessard Hol- 
and (D-Fla). The fact that Sen. 
Eastland does not oppose the 
Johnson-inspired measure indi- 
cates its toothless character. 


No one asked why Johnson had 
done nothing to prevent a de- 
velopment he had known was 
in the making since last fall. 


THE whole world knew that 
Eastland, last November in Jack- 
son, Miss., issued his infamous 
call for all southern states to 
unite around the _ secession- 
ist doctrine of nullification and 
interposition. It was no secret 
to anyone who reads the public 

rints that Eastland had been 
arnstorming through the Deep 
South against the Supreme Court 
and for a united bloc of racists 
in the Democratic Party. And 
everyone knows that Johnson 
was well-informed as to the 
wth and objectives of the 
astland movement. Indeed, it 
was widely reported that he 
hoped to head a united southern 
bloe in the National Democratic 
Convention next summer. 


The objective of the men be- 
hind the “manifesto” was clear- 
ly stated by Rep. William Col- 
mer Pion last Nov. 7 in a 
+ pe before the Jackson, Miss., 

iwanis Club. He stated what 
Eastland has said on many oc- 
casions; “If the people of a sov- 
ereign state of this Union can- 
not contro] the administration of 
its own schools . . . the last ves- 
tige of state sovereignty has dis- 
apeeeeee. And turning to the 
political front he declared a 
united South could restore the 
two-thirds rule in the Demo- 
cratic Convention, offset the 
strength of the NAACP and the 
CIO and “demand that some out- 

Southerner, like George 

or Russell of Georgia, or Ray- 
burn or Johnson of Texas . . . be 
the Democratic nomina- 


and the institutions of the 


Anglo-Saxon race.” 


No one arose to answer East- 
land then. Sapping through the 
Southern backwoods, unopposed, 
Eastland was permitted to mobil- 
ize his racist minions behind his 
south-wide interposition move- 
ment. Now it has burst upon 
Congress and the nation, And 
Eastland, now elevated to the 
chairmanship of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, watches as 
Sen. George, whose reelection 
Herman Talmadge had threat- 
ened to oppose, acts as political 
mid-wife to the Mississippian’s 
baby. 

In the House the Dixiecrats 
chose Virginia’s Howard Smith, 
father of the Smith Act, indicat- 
ing that the door of the racist 
movement is open to northern 
McCarthyites of all parties. For 
it was just such a racist-Mc- 
Carthyite coalition which. Sen. 
Karl E. Mundt (R-NDak) has 
ben plumping for in recent tours 
of the Deep South. 

The Dixiecrat manifesto has 
shown that the neo-secessionists 
grow on “moderation,” “toler- 
ance’ and “gradualism.” Their 
challenge is not made to fit the 
erroneous framework of “ex- 
tremists” versus “moderates”; 
they are challenging the nation’s 
right to move forward even one 
inch. And as reaction always 
does, they have gone backward 
an entire century for the basis 
of their doctrine. 


Joseph North 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tages there is a residue of ju- 
venile delinquency sufficient to 
engage the earnest attention of 
the nation’s press, its parents, its 
trade unions and the state insti- 
tutions. As Elizabeth Moos em- 
phasizes in a valuable article on 
the matter in the current issue 
of New World Review wherein 
she quotes the Soviet educator 
Makharenko, “In bringing up 
our youth we cannot allow even 
a fraction of a percent of spoil- 
age.” Whatever the extent of 

outh misdemeanor or crime, 

iss Moos says, the methods 
used in handling the offenders 
are of particular interest. 

The key can be found in the 


frequent headlines on the mat- 
ter: “It's Everybody's Job.” All 


adults are involved, the teacher, ‘ 


the family, the trade-unions, the 
friends and the neighbors. The 
question of the young is a dom- 
inant theme in every adult's 
mind. And the elders are held to 
strict account. 
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tum “Every man for himself and 
devil take the hindmost.” I have 
in mind my own community. 
There is a nearby drugstore 
where I see a group of boys con- 
gregate to while the time away 
every evening. It is a familiar 
scene, for the term “drug-store 
cowboy” has common currency 
in our land. Time hangs heavy 
on their hands and occasionally 
they get boisterous as you would 
expect. Now I know the man 
who runs the drug-store, a de- 
cent fellow, a good family man, 
as they say, and a competent 
pharmacist. He is regarded as 
a responsible elder of the com- 
munity. | 
Like most drugstores he traf- 
fies in reading matter and I 
have examined the editions of 
25-cent pocket-books and the 
racks of magazines. What I have 
seen is shocking. Here, inside 
his clean, well-lit store devoted 
to medicines for the commu- 
nity’s health lies a stock of men- 
tal arsenic: thinly-veiled edi- 


tions of pornography, gangster 


stories, a gutter magazine that 
has national distribution, and I 
found myself wondering, after 
my acquaintances with the ma- 
terials he sells, why the boys 
outside are as contained as they 
are. I know some of them and 
several would be classified as 


juvenile delinquents. 


The druggist himself is on a 
committee to help correct mat- 
ters but his drug-store continues 
to sell pornography for if he 
did not, . told me, his competi- 
tor down the street would. “I 
can't solve it by myself” he said. 
There is a living to make and 
business is business. “The boys 
would get it elsewhere,” and so 
profit takes precedence over 
ethics which is the nub of our 
problem here. 


BUT YET, I know, great sec- 
tions of our folk have a respon- 
sible moral code: millions in the 
trade-unions and’ in fhe churches 
evidence that. They abhor war, 
for example, and the tenets of 
racism; they are democrats and 
want a decent culture. Over- 
whelmingly they want what I 
want, here and now, and though 
most of them believe in capital- 
ism whereas I believe that so- 
cialism has the answer to so- 
ciety’s ills, we have much in 
common. 

It seems to me that even with- 
in our framework much can 
be accomplished. But that re- 

uires far greater attention to 

e problem. The American 
trade-unions, 
streng, must concern themselves 
with this crucial matter, for our 
harassed and over - burdened 
school teachers cannot solve it, 
nor can the various social agen- 
cies no matter how well-inten- 
tioned individual workers with- 


. in them may be; nor can isolat- 


ed parents in each family win 
attle. 


sive to our nation’s needs so that 
we give our children the schools 
they should have, the teachers 
that they lack. The eradication 
of slums should be achieved by 
a program of federal housing. 
A government that would: im- 
plement the Supreme Court's 
ruling on segregation is impera- 
tive; @ government that would 
embark on a policy of peace and 
friendly relations with all states 
and peoples is a necessity, not 
only politically, but morally. 


Given that as a foundation, 
we can, I believe, vastiy im- 
prove the lot of our children, 
teach millions of them the plain, 
honest credo of our trade- 
unions, for example, that an in- 
ury to one is an injury to all. 

hat would be a g begin- 


ning. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


THE TEXTILE Workers 
Union is now in the midst of 
crucial negotiations for 45,000 
woolen and 120,000 cotton-ray- 
on workers is with big Forstman- 
Hoffman mill in Passaic. Cotton- 
rayon negotiations include big 
New England mills engaged in 
long strike last year. 

* 

A TWO-MONTH “Operation 
Sound-Off” starts for the nation s 
steelworkers following the two- 
day meeting of the United Steel- 
workers 170-member wage-pol- 
icy committee to formulate 1956 
contract demands. Groups will 
meet again in May, after discus- 
sions in all locals. Negotiations 
open about June 1. 

* 

INCUMBENT President 


Woodruff Randolph of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
was favored for re-election after 
winning the endorsement of 482 
local unions. Randolph is the 
Progressive Party candidate in 
the union's internal politica] set- 
up. Lawrence Victory, repre- 
senting the Independent slate, 
will run against Randolph, hav- 
ing won 105 local endorsements. 


- 


ALL RAILROAD unions, rep- 
resenting some 1,000,000 work- 
ers, pressed an appeal before a 
House Interstate Commerce sub- 
committee for a bill to ‘boost 
benefits under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act by 15 percent. 

* 

A CONVENTION of dele- 
gates representing 300,000 rail- 
road shopcraft workers (Railway 
Employes’ Dept.) called for a 
broad program to protect jobs. 
President Michael Fox revealed 
100,000 shopmen workers had 
lost their jobs in last five years 
due to technological changes and 
railroad paring of maintenance 
to a bare minimum. 

* 

A MACHINIST Union official 
in Louisiana reported to his In- 
ternational that the trade unions 
in that state have high hopes 
for getting the “right-to-work” 
law repealed, following what he 
called wholesale defeat of the 
anti-labor measure’s sponsors in 
recent primaries. Of 14 sponsors 
in the Legislature, 14 have been 
defeated or removed from office, 


seven were re-elected and one 
died. Many of the winning can- 
didates had, labor support. 


sixteen millions ~ 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE 


A spurt last week in Worker subs has taken New Yorkers 
close to 15 percent of their circulation campaign goal in that de- 
partment. But the spurt did not include Daily Worker subs, and 


that area is la 


The New a Freedom of the Press Committee had set it- 
self the job of reaching 75 percent of its subscription goals by last 
Friday, when William Z. Foster's 75th birthday was celebrated. 
It almost made it as regards The Worker. 

Nevertheless, the current rate is not quite enough to complete 
the campaign by March 31. The New York Committee has decided 
to extend the push to April 7, and to wind it up with a major con- 
ference of all active supporters of the paper. The conference, on 
that date, will examine campaign experiences and plan the next 
phase in the drive for Worker-Daily Worker circulation. 

National Press Month—March—will thus extend into the first 
week in April, with special efforts to get lagging areas throughout 


the ci 


and state, both neighborhood and trade union groups, to 


intensify their work and aim for reaching their goals. 
As regards Worker bundles, they continue to decline, instead 
of increasing. This will be one of the major problems the April 7 


conference will have to tackle. 


Newsstand sales, however, show an encouraging, if slight, in- 


crease. This, too, will be one of the major aspects 


paign drive for circulation. 


the post-cam- 


Standings of the counties, as of March 15: 
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_ TV Revives a 


By DAVID PLATT 
. ON TELEVISION the other 
night I saw a revival of the most 
erful Hollywood film that 
have seen in a long time. 

It was the ten-year-old anti- 
~ Nazi film “The Stranger.’ Orson 
Welles and Edward, G, Robin- 
son were the stars. 

I had missed it when it played 
the theatres in the 40s. 

To millions of other Ameri- 
cans who were seeing: it for the 
first time, this film brought a 
vivid reminder of the Nazi hor- 
ror. 

The central figure is a fanatic 
hater of democracy—a German 
Nazi killer played by Welles. 

He is described as the charm- 
ing fellow who invented those 
hideous mass murder machines 
used in the concentration camps. 

Somehow this butcher man- 
aged to get out of Germany be- 
fore the top crust of the Hitler 
gang were thrown in the clink 
and brought to trial in those al- 
lied war crimes courts at Nurem- 
berg. He fled to the U. S.—the 
film doesn’t say how he did it 
and who helped him—but he got 
here by hook or crook—mostly 
¢rook—and as the film opens he 
is hiding out in a small New 
England college town. 

* 

SO WELL HAS this suave 
Nazi who speaks a fluent English 

his Oxford training) concealed 

is contempt for humanity and 
hatred for democracy, that the 
people in the town accept him 
as one of their own. 

He has worked himself up to 
an important professorial post in 
the college. He has even charm- 
ed Loretta Young, lovely daugh- 
ter of a Supreme Court Justice 
(Philip Merivale) into marriage. 

This is all part of his care- 
fully worked out plot to lay low 
until the party is strong enough 
and respectable enough to come 
out in the open again. The 
search for this Nazi has been 

oing on steadily for months. 
he blood-smeared trail hag led 
government investigator Edward 


ROBINSON 


G. Robinson to this little college 
town. 

From here on in“ the plot 
hinges mainly on the identifica- 
tion leading to the apprehension 
of the killer by Robinson. He 
doesn’t know what the Nazi 
looks like, but he has almost cer- 
tain proof that he must be 
hiding in this town. 

* 

THE CRUCIAL SCENE in 
which the Nazi unwittingly re- 
veals himself to Robinson is 
quite remarkable. 

Robinson and the killer and 
others are sitting around a din- 
ner table talking about this and 
that. At one point the talk turns 
on Germnay. The Nazi joins in 
the discussion. To throw the in- 
vestigator off the track, he 
paints a gloomy picture of Ger- 
many’s future. 

’ The German people, he says, 
are undemocratic, ambitionless, 
disunited and uncultured. He 
suggested that Germany has al- 
ways lacked leadership, genius. 

He is interrupted in his pes- 
simistio discourse by a young 
man who questions the Nazi's 
curious slant on Germany. 

The young man introduces a 
rather startling thought into the 


conversation by saying “but what | 
about Karl Marx and his appeal 
to the workers to unite—you 


have nothing to lose but your | 


chains.” 
The Nazi's quick retort is that 


“Marx was not a German. He 
was a Jew. ete 

That ends the discussion. 
Robinson hears these words but 
they make no impression on him 
at the moment. the contrary 
the whole trend of the Nazis 
thinking on Germany has con- 


vinced him that his suspicions | 


about him were unwarranted. 
He has made up his’ mind to 
quit the town and continue his 
search for the Nazi elsewhere. 
In fact just before going to bed 
that night he phones his supe- 
riors in Washington that hes 
been on the wrong track. He 
says he’s returning to the capital 
in the morning. ge 


* | 

IN THE NEXT SCENE Rob- 
inson is shown getting out of 
bed in a hurry. He had been hit 
hard by the tremendous truth. 
He reaches for the phone. 

“Who but a Nazi,” he tells the 
fellow at the other end of the 
wire, “would deny that Karl 
Marx was German because he 
was Jewish.” 

The truth that fanatical hatred 
of Marxism is somehow con- 
nected with hatred of Jews and 
democracy came across the 
screen with power in this New 
Deal type movie. 

You can get an idea of how 
far along the path to Know- 
Nothingism the movies have 
ersivelad since the end of the 
war by comparing a forthright 
movie like The Stranger with a 
vicious and dishonest one like 
MGM's Trial, a film which be- 
gan by attacking the racists and 
and ended by attacking the 
Communists—their most power- 
ful and most consistent enemies. 

There's hope however that the 
steadily improving politica] at- 
mosphere in. our country will 
eventually catch up with Holly- 
wood too. 


oe 


A Guaranteed A 


(Continued from Page 7) 


placed 2 out of 3 jobs in the soft| week. In the early 20's the workers | 


coal fields, And today, the 200,000, 
employed can mine more coal per, 
year than 600,000 could 15 years 
ago. 

The lesson is perhaps obvious 


nnual Wage 


around the clock seven days a 


were on the job 12 hours a day, 
seven days a week and later cut to 


for 30 hour work week at 40 hours 
pay. The workers can now produce 
more in 30 hours than they could 
in 40 just a few years ago. 


a 50-hour week. Thus by 1926 it 


took about 2% crews to run a 
furnace. The 1919 steel strike, or- 


; 


to all. Expansion and automation] ganized and led by an AFL com-'| 


have only one aim; to displace the 
majority of the workers. To make 
worthless many skills learned over 
ears of hard work and sacrifice. 
t is too late to save jobs after the 
workers have been displaced. 


The main strategy of Big Busi- 


ness is to postpone the fight over 
GAW, and every protection to 


benefit the majority of their em- 
ployes. The big propaganda cam- 


ter, sounded the doom of the 12- 
hour day. 

With the victory of the CIO, 
the 8-hour day was secured for all 
steelworkers. 
requires 4 crews to a furnace. So 


‘even when one-third of the fur- 


‘mittee headed by William Z. Fos- 


The 40-hour week’ 


naces were doomed to the scrap 
save jobs, until it is too late to; heap, the 40 hour week saved jobs 


for thousands. 


But look at the blast furnaces 


paign about “prosperity” “boom” |today. Blast furnace J at Sparrows 
and “record employment” is aimed Point, Md., actually produced 61,- 


at Slowing down the workers’ pres-| 424 tons of pig iron in one month. | 


sure for GAW.. To stall this off 
“until later.” 
* 

THE MAGAZINE “Steel” pub- 
lished by the American Iron and) 
Steel Institute, October, 1, 1951, 
writes: “A quarter of a century 
ago—1926—this country had 395 
blast furnaces, with a total ca-| 

acity of 57,288,437 net tons. 

hat meant there was an average 
annual capacity of 145,084 net 
tons per furnace.” 

“On Jan. 1, 1951, the 75,553,-: 
460 tons of capacity was provided 
by 250 furnaces. Thus, there was 
an average annual capacity of 
290,214 tons per furnace, or a 100 


figure.’ 


(May, 1954). At this rate, this 
stack could produce 737,088 tons 
per year or, more than double the 


1951 annual average and 5 times: 


that of 1926. 


So furnaees like this product of 


expansion will and have already 


doomed many of the stacks now in 


existence. More workers will be 


displaced. The same pattern is 
shaping up in every phase of the 


steel industry — fabricating, ove 


mining as well as basic. The 8-hour 
day can’t save jobs that are threat- 
ened today. 

The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
will ease the hardships for those 
laid off. It will make layoffs more 


displaced by 


neg OO ch wei oe meep br porns St the war in § 
gest | number on the job | h: secretly im 
when production drops, Here we : 


per|see the absolute need and justness 


es of GAW. 
resent level ‘Vel OF €M- limitation 


We also need to see its 


; ' y 
. his’ ‘432. el ) a iit ’ 


| 


i 
; 
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' This cartoon by Mitelberg ap- 
| peared in the French Commun- 
ist newspaper L'Humanite to 
illustrate a news item reporting: 
“Sixty-three workers and staff 
members of the Paris edition of 


the N.Y. Herald-Tribune adopted | 


a resolution calling for forma- 
_ tion of a Popular Front govern- 
ment including all the forces of 
the Left in order to preserve 
_ separation of church and sta 

| to-end the war in Algeria 

| improve conditions of the work- 
| ing class.” 


Freed After Protests 
Joseph Orlitsch, an Austrian 


in who 
Bar os for 11 years, has just been 
r 


in ; 


& 


e- War Film’ 


“Special thanks for Howard Fast’s column. Wonderful 
wonderful people—Max—Berry—Gordon—Clark—Platt, 
writes JF in a note enclosed with his 
Lifeliner sends us $20 and 


A new 


etc.” So 
$25 sustainer. 
a few thoughts 


Mail to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, N.Y. 8, N.Y; or bring 


to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. 


This Week's Lifeliners: AK, $2; 
GC, $5; AB, $2; MEC, $7; JMC, $10; MC, $10; GA, $3; 


JS, $2; AA, $1; JHF, $25; 
; . 


LAD, $20; Edward, $2; C, $3; SS, $3; Sam, Bx., $5; Bronx 


$5; Peppi, $5. 


Your Health 


(Continued from Page 11) 


almost exactly the same number 
of children who were shy as who 
were aggressive, who were obed- 
ient as were disobedient, who 
were immature as were mature. 
. . » We could find no evidence 
of heightened or intensified 
symptoms of disturbed behavior 
in the asthmatic group as com- 
pared to the non-asthmatics.” 


* 

THIS NEW evidence, of 
course, does not dispose of the 
we that there is a conneo- 
tion between asthma and emo- 
tional disturbance, but it should 

a long way toward limiting 
the tendency to assume that any 
child or adult suffering from 
asthma is also suffering from 
deep-seated emotional problems. 
The California doctors express 
the belief that the psychogenic 
theory may really be putting the 
cart before the horse, and that 
when asthmatic children also 
show signs of emotional disturb- 
ance, it is likely to be the asthma 
which is causing the emotional 
problem, not vice versa. 


actions to insects. They theorized 
that many people may al- 
lergic reactions to particles of 
insect dust present in the air _ 
and soil. us, when patients 
suffer asthmatic attacks with or 
without contact with ragweed or 
other plant pollens, the actual 
villain may be such insect dust. 
The doctors also noted that 
many people so afflicted could 
be desensitized by injections 
containing protein substances 
common to all insect bite pol- 
sons. 


On the allergy treatment 
front, the St. Louis meeting was 
told that the new hormone drugs 

rednisone. and prednisolone 
manufactured under. the -trade 
name Meticorten and Meticor- 
telone): had thus far proved 
highly effective in helping 
asthma and hay-fever victims, 
even in cases where asthma was 
so severe that it threatened the 
life of its victim. The two drugs 
were also credited with com- 
parative freedom from the side- 
effects that have so often chara- 
terized earlier hormone drugs 
such as cortisone and ACTH. 


The allergists in St. Louis 
were also presented with some 
new evidence as to some poss 
sible physical causes of asthma, 
hayfever and other allergic dis- 
eases. For example, a group of | 
Chicago doctors reported that 
30 percent of the patients who 
were tested showed allergic re- | 


and is now safe in his own! am 


tria has finall pov. 
ernment to fulfill its duty and in- 
tervene on behalf of Josef Orlit- 
sch. ... This... and the help ] 
of our differently brotherly . or-|_. 


anizations in Great Britain, Italy, 
Cae Yugoslavia and the UV, S. 


authorities. We are sure you will 
be as ov 


< 


“The mass movement in Aus- 
forced our 


yed as we are. 
“In his name and ours we 


attempt of these two to 
nomination, 


convention,” Langer 


the Bundesverband, an Austrian “The Dewey forces 


association of anti-fascist fighters 
and former International Brigade 
veterans. The letter, says in part:' 


anythin 


Oil Scandal 


(Continued from Page 3) 
get the 


“Consider the last Repub! 
pis 
ug, 


The tendency. is, of 


subvert the democratic 


t political office on 
, with the corporations 


Urgent Bills Before Legislature 
Major bills still to be acted on before Legislature adjourns 
(write ‘to Senate Majority Leader Walter Mahoney, and Assembly 
Speaker Oswald D; Heck, State Capital, Albany): ee 4 
® Giving SCAD power to enforce ban on discrimination in 
FHA and VA-backed housing. 
® Giving SCAD power to initiate investigations into discrimi- 
nation, 
© Extending unemployment insurance to those who have 
worked 15 weeks or more for the past year, instead of 20 weeks. 
© Increasing unemployment insurance maximum to $40, plus 
$4 for each dependent up to three. 
® Increasing Workmen’s Compensation benefits. | 
© Establishing $1.25 minimum wage for workers in industries 


covered by state law. ) 
© Extending “security risk” law. (This should be defeated.) 


Labor in New York 


pee 


ALBANY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ination (SCAD) the right to ini- 
tiate investigations of discrim- 
ination. The second would give 
SCAD the power to administer 

».the present law against discrim- 
ination in housing backed by 
FHA or Veterans Administra- 
tion mortgages. 

The second bill is expected to 
be voted on tomorrow (Mon.) 
night. But the first is bottled up 
in committee, and GOP leaders 
have indicated they want to 
keep it that way. It can be 
blasted out only with huge last- 
minute pressure from labor and 
Negro organizations. 


As regards labor's economic 


9 a.m. 
Charity Bailey’s Sing a Song—Kids 
(4) 10 a.m. Last time on the air. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30. On Tou- 
louse - Lautrec, 19th century 
French painter | 
I Spy—drama. The Gunpowder 
Plot, 1604 England (5) 11:30 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. The 
kids get a lesson in skyscraper 
construction 
Ask the Camera (4) Noon 
Wonderama—kids (5)- 12:30 12:30 


on 


Saturday, March 17 


Oa the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 

Special: Trial at Tara (9 10:30). 
St. Patrick's Day Program 

Shamrock Theater (11) 11:30 

‘St. Patrick’s Day Parade (11) 12:30 

The Arts Around Us—Dr. Malcolm 

Preston, host (9) 1 


Movie: So This Is New York (7) 
1:30. Lardner comedy—recom- 
mended 


Yesterday's Worlds (2) 2. Egypt— 


program, only one bill has been 
passed so far. This would in- 
crease maximum sickness bene- 
fits from $33 to $40, and extend 
payments from a 13-week limit to 
20 weeks. It is before the Gover- 
nor for his signature. 


But bills to cut eligibility for 
unemployment insurance from 20 
weeks work a year to 15 weeks, 
to increase benefits and include 
extra payments for dependents, to 
extend jobless pay to places em- 
ploying only one worker, to in- 
crease: ‘workmen's compensation 
benefits and to overhaul the mini- 
mum wage law have not been act- 
ed upon.at this writing. 

Here, too, only united pressure 
by the labor movement of a pow- 
erful. kind can force these mea- 
sures out on'the floor and get them 
passed. 

* 

THESE measures were all pro- 
posed by the Governor in his open- 
ing message to the Legislature. He 
has been under some criticism for 
not fighting hard enough to get 
them passed. But in the main, la- 
bor’s own pressure for them has 
not been enough to force the GOP 
leaders to give. 


One big unresolved problem at 

this writing is the fate of the Mc- 
Carthyite. “security risk” law, 
which has caused a_ witchhunt 
among public workers in state and 
New York City service. Passed at 
the height of the Korean War hys- 
teria in 1951, the law was an 
“emergency” one to be. renewed 
from .year to ‘year. .Gov. Harri- 
man originally wanted to make it 
tougher and permanent, but the 
how! from liberal and labor groups 
killed that. 

It is now up for extension for 
another year. The Assembly vot- 
ed to extend, with several voting 
in opposition. The opposition ap- 
pears to have grown in the Sen- 
ate, which at this moment has not 
yet acted. It could be stalled in 


the Senate if there is wide enough 


popular opposition expressed. 
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——<= By Herbert Signer 


Albany Runaround Irks Labor 
Feachers Schedule Action 


A UNION DELEGATION 
from the Hotel Trades Council 


went to Albany to “see what 
we could do” to get labor bills 
bottled up in GOP - controlled 
committees out on the floor of 
the Legislature, and got a bird’s- 
eye-view of how both Republi- 
cans and Democrats have made 
a political football out of labor's 
program. 

“Both parties jockey for poli- 
tical advantage,” was the dele- 
gation’s conclusion, Further, it 
reports that of all the alibis giv- 
en for not acting on labor bills, 
the one most favored was: the 
division in labor's ranks. 

The Council is evidently very 
much distrubed, as is all of la- 
bor, by this kicking around in 
Albany, and the union paper, 
“Hotel,” indicates this calls for 
“careful study and, considera- 


tion. 
. 


A CLUE may be found in that 
the Council sent a delegation of 
only four to Albany to press tor 
its program, instead of sending 
hundreds. This goes for most 
unions, except for teacher and 
operating engineers. Labor is 
being paid off for its failure to 
organize mass action directed at 
both GOP and Demos, for its 
failure to come through with the 
promised joint AFL-CIO state 
legislative lobby. 

Nor is this an academic ques- 
tion today, with the Legislature 
scheduled to adjourn this 
Wednesday , March 21, at 2 
p.m: As every union knows, 
what happens to most of labor's 
program fs often decided in the 
final two or three days. We don't 
go along with those who argue 
it is too late, or that the state 
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AFL and CIO lack the capacity 


Mother’s Day 
MAY 13th 
ALL DAY 


. 
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Dear Mom: | 
| Did you read my -letter last 


week? We wrote about taking you 
out on that grand — 


BOAT RIDE 


up the Hudson to Indian Point, 
where we'll all have a wonderful 
time together, 


We're really making spectacular 
plans for that day. Contests for 
MOTHER of the YEAR—games— 
sports—childrens’ ; 
‘and what not. 
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festivities—prizes, 


I, 


. 3 iZ m8 


to move on such short notice. 
* 

THE ALBANY PICTURE 
would change very drastically 
overnight, it seemis to us,.if AFL 
and CIO leaders Louis Holland- 
er, Thomas Murray, Harold 
Hanover and Harold Gamo 
would issue an emergency call 
to every local union to send del- 
egations at once to Albany. This 
could easily bring several thou- 
sand unionists to the Legislature 
to lobby from Monday through 
adjournment. 


Along with this, a really seri- 
ous telegram campaign from 
many thousands of unionists 
flooding Albany legislators 
would have a definite effect. 
This is the kind of job that shop 
stewards and\ active rank-and- 
file unionists could well under- 
take in the shops. 
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TEACHERS ACTION on the 


Joe Bostic’s 


4000 BC 


Basketball — NIT.. Duquesne — de- 
fending champion vs Oklahoma 


A&M (2) $ 


Pro Basketball—NBA Playoffs (4) 


3 


Horse Racing (2) 5. Gulfstream 


Park Handicap 


Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 5. World 


of Green Plants 


Bowling Time (5) 5 
Princeton ‘S6—Education (4) 6. 


Aircraft designs 


Dance Studio—Michael ‘(13) 6 
Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 
Count of Monte Cristo (5) 7. Short 


Story 


Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30. Mike 


Wallace—new emcee 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como—Variety (4) 8 
Latin-American Carnival (13) 8 
TV Emmy Awards (4) 9 
Basketball—NIT. _ St. 


Louis Billi- 


The World We Want (9) 1. The 
subject is prejudice 

Mayors Conference (7) 1:30 

Adventure—Science (2) 2:30 Study 

of a Hawk's Life 

Dr. Speck (4) 3 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Maurice Evans and Lili Palmer in 
Shakespeare's The Taming of 

the Shrew (4) 4 

Out of Darkness (2) 5. Orson Wel- 

les, host. On Mental: Iness. 

You Are There (2) 6:30. The Re- 

solve of Patrick Henry . 

NY Times Youth Forum (5) 6:30. 

Will Atom Serve Peace or War? 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 

Famous Film Festival—Alec Guin- 


ness in The Lavender Hill Mob 
(7) 7:30 


kins ys. Xavier Musketeers (11);Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Marcel 


9 


Full length Spanish language mo- 


vie (NY TV Debut): (13) 9:30. 


DeMujer a Mujer (From Wom-! 


an to Woman) 


Gunsmoke—western (2) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie: The Man in the Iron Mask 


(4) 11:15. Louis Hayward, Joan 
Bennett, Joseph Schildkraut 


Movie: Mountains O’Mourne (Eng- 


lish) (9) 11:30 


Movie: Heartbreak (2) 1. Ginger 


Rogers, Basil Rathbone, Jean 
Piefre Aumont. 


TV 
Sunday, March 18 


Gospel Train 


salary issue will highlight lo- 
cal labor struggles this week, 
mass demonstrations scheduled. 
at City Hall. Originally, the 
major groups, Teachers Union, 
Grass Roots Committee, and 
AFL-CIO Teachers Guild, had 
scheduled separate but simulta- 
neous rallies March 22. Teach- 
ers anticipated a powerful rally 
of thousands which could im- 
press politicians and get decent 
salary improvements for the 
citys underpaid teachers. 


However, the Guild, acting 
on redbaiting factional consid- 
erations and apparently fearin 
teachers’ unity, pulled out an 
changed its date to Wednesday, 
March 21. Guild members are 
reported to be. confused and 
disturbed by this anti-unity ac- 
tion, seeing it as endangering 
the salary fight. Teachers Union 
and Grass Roots are still press- 
ing for agreement on a single 
day for salary demonstration. 


* 

‘THE UNION AND GUILD 
have between them only a small 
minority of the city's 40,000 el- 
ementary and high school teach- 
ers. This continued division is 
very much to the liking of the 
Board of Education me all an- 
ti-labor forces in the school sys- 
tein. It seems to us that any 
serious progress in organizin 
the bulk of the teachers an 
winning really substantial im- 
provements in salaries and con- 


ditions will be stymied until 


‘such time as the Union and 


Guild achieve united action and 
organic merger. 


! : ; € 
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of government work, and this is 
a tough undertaking which de- 
mands maximum labor unity to 
get results. 

* 

ROCHESTER LABOR is be- 
ing asked to donate an hour's 
pay on Wednesday,. March 28, 
as a substitute for the discard- 
ed idea of a one hour stoppage 
in protest against racism in the 
South. The appeal is reported in 
the March 9 issue of “Labor 
News, weekly paper of the 
Rochester AFL Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 

The money would go to help 
the boycott by Negroes of seg- 
regated buses in Montgomery, 
Ala., “and get workers there to 
their jobs through a system of 
private car pools,” according to 
a local NAACP official. | 

The Central Trades. paper 
headlines the story—“An Hour’s 
Pay March -28 to Battle. Segre- 


gation — Local Workers Can 


Fight Bias.” 
* 
AFL-CIO MERGER is mov- 


ing ahead rapidly in the small | 


ustrial city of Batavia. in 
Western New York. Organiza- 


tion of a new local AFL-CIO | 


Council is neating completion, 
with an application for a. new 
charter in the works and tem- 
porary officers electéd. 

The Batavia merger may well 
turn out to be a historic first 
in New ‘York State in the con- 
tinuing 


of unifying AFL 


: 


Marceau—.in two filmed se- 
quences; Joe E. Lewis, com- 
edian, Nat ‘King’ Cole, Met 
opera stars Roberta Peters and 
Cesare Siepi, etc. 
Trio (5) 8. James Mason reads 
Byrons The Eve of Waterless: 
Richard Burton reads Prayer of 
Columbus by Walt Whitman  - 
Alcoa Hour—Doll. Face by Jerome | 
Ross (4) 9. With Glenda Farrell 
GE Theater—The Night Goes On 
by Hagar Wilde (film) (2) 9 
With Rosalind Russell, Carmen - 
Mathews : 
Amateur Hour (7) 9 
Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 , 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 


(13); Appointment with Adventure—A 


Thief There Was (2) 10 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Late Show—The Magic Face (2) 
11:15. Anti-Nazi film starring 
Luther Adler . 
Movie: The Halfway House (Eng- 
lish) (4) 11:30. Francoise Rosay, 
Mervyn Johns. A_ group of 
troubled pepole come together 
in a country inn. 


Classified Ad : 
FOR SALE eas 
17” ADMIRAL TELEVISION at Only $3 
above dealer's cost. Standard Brand 


Dist. 145 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Ste.) 
One hour free parking or two tokens. 


PAINTING ee 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7@1. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, piekup 
service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano 1 movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales ® Installation © Service 
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MOVING @ STORAGE > 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
oe GR 7-2457 


near 3rd. Ave. 
| EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 
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MONUMENTS. 


1410 WASHIN 
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Cor, 170th St, Bronx 56, N.Y. 
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© Milk for the Kids 
° Hit Early Adjournment 


A BILL to provide free milk 
for children of families on relief 
is running into “budget” walls. 
Despite Democratic claims of a 
$48 million surplus and Repub- 
lican contentions of a $100 mil- 


lion surplus, there doesn't ap- 
pear to be $2,525,000 around to 
spend for a daily quart of milk 
to each child under 16 whose 
family is on welfare. The Re- 
publicans outliberalizing the Ad- 
ministration to snare votes, early 
in the session introduced the 
Wise-Carlino bill to do just that 
for the next year. 

~ But for more than a week the 
Wise-Carlino free milk bill has 
been laid aside on the calendars 
of both houses, though it is 
ready for roll-call. The Repub- 
licans seem to be in no hurry to 
get a vote and the Democrats 
are in a quandary over how to 
stop it, should it be called up 
for action. 

“How can we vote against 
such. a measure? Democratic 
legislators ask, while Gov. Harri- 
man, fearful of GOP ballyhoo 
should it pass and be signed 
by him$ hopes the majority will 
recommit the measure and take 
him “off the hook.” 


+ 


THREE legislators voted 
against adjourning on Wednes- 
day at 2 p.m. Assemblyman 
Lonis Wallach of Queens and 
Daniel M. Kelly of Manhattan, 
joined Louis De Salvio who op- 
posed the adjournment because 
“we still have too many im- 
portant issues that have to be 
solved.” DeSalvio has consistent- 
ly objected to early adjourn- 
ments and this year with labor 
bills, civil rights measures. and 
the. fight for tightened anti-dis- 
crimination laws still unresolved, 
DeSalvio urged- extension of the 
_ legislature to “catch up with 
these problems without the 

eamroller of the last week and 
<hardly any debate.” 

* 


GOV. HARRIMAN continues 
to battle legislative observers 
with his zig-zag policigg. One 
day he orders cancellation of a 
state contract for purchase of 
office typewriters because the 
manufacturer in Woodstock, Il., 
paid less than the prevailing 
wage rate paid in that commu- 
nity. The next day he calls on 
the legislature to give employers 
a new $39,000,000 rebate on 
unemployment insurance tax as- 
sessments. 


CIO and AFL leaders here 
were bitter at Harriman’s mes- 
sage revising the jobless benefit 
tax formula because it reduces 


the amount of money that can 


—- 


Annual 
* Brotherhood 


| Dance 


featuring 
EDNA SMITH 


and 
her ten piece band 


SATURDAY 
(March 17) 


$1.50 in advance 
. $1.75 at the door 


9 P.M. until? 


Chateau Gardens 
105 E. Houston St. 


Sponsored by; New York Labor |. 


be made available to unem- 
ployed workers. Unionists re- 
portedly asked Democratic leg- 
islative leaders how they could 
trust the Administration's sin- 
cerity to fight for higher ben- 
efits when it jeopardizes the 
very source from which such 
increased payments must come. 

One labor-minded legislator 
said that the Harriman proposal, 
backed by Commissioner of In- 
dustry Isador Lubin, made it 
impossible to demand repeal of 
the Hughes-Brees Law. “The 
Governor is for everybody, 
workers and Big Business, lib- 
erals and reactionaries, and the 
result is he’s disillusioning every- 
body,” he said. 

* 


HARRIMAN’S pell-mesh rush 
in all directions was very much 
in evidence, too, with his ap- 
pointments last week. He named 
Justice Thomas Dickens of the 


City Court for the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions to fill a vacancy 
and proposed. Justice Emilio 
Nunez of Special Sessions . for 
promotion to take Dickens City 
Court spot. The nominations 
were hailed by Negro and 
Puerto Rican groups. The next 
appointments were praised by 
Farleyites and right-wing Dem- 
ocrats who proposed James A. 
Farley, Jr., to the State Athletic 
Commission and Dominick F. 
Paduano, .former Impellitterri 
commissioner to the Workmen's 
Compensation Board. 


* 


MAYOR WAGNER pressed 
the legislature last week for ap- 
proval of a bill to fix “just and 
reasonable” utility rates, “partic- 
ularly telephone service.” The 
measure .to amend the public 
service law is still in committee 
in both houses and is based on 
a recent Court of Appeals ruling 
in the New York Telephone Co. 
vs. Public Service Commission 
case. 

The court ruling, in effect, 
upheld a 50-year-old statute 
which requires that the PSC con- 
sider “reproduction costs” of the 
phone trust's property, rather 
than the company’s actual in- 
vestment in its property, in de- 
termining phone rates. Since 
1945 the PSC has taken the 
position that in fixing utility 
rates actual money. spent. for 
plant improvement rather than 
“reproduction costs” be consid- 
ered —and -despite some pro- 
wg decisions, this outlook 
has helped block the railroads, 
phone companies and gas utili- 
ties from exorbitant gouging. 
Now the Court has sided wit 
the trusts in reversing this prin- 


ciple and Mayor Wagner is vig- ~ 


orously insisting on_ legislative 
enactment to set “equitable” 
public standards for utility rates. 


* 

THE ROSENBLATT bill to 
permit only two boarders in a 
family is still on third reading in 
the Senate. The Citizens Union 


is u its passage as a Safe- - 
) against overcrowding and 
disguised rooming home § 


use, 


By ERIK BERT 


ence with the House which ap- 
proved 90 percent of parity under 
HR 12 last session... 

Great pressure will be put on 
the House conferees to scuttle 
firm parity, which the Senate re- 
jected last week. : 


porters of an adequate parity fea- 
ture will be necessary. First step 
in mobilizing such pressure may 


‘tbe taken this week at the Farm- 


ers Union national ~- convention 
which opens in Denver on Mon- 
day. 

The Farmers Union has declar- 
ed that “if the House insists, there 
is a possibility that ‘strengthened 
price supports might be reinstated 
in the final bill as a compromise 
to get the House to adopt the ‘soil 
bank’ plan” which is now a part 
of the Senate bill. 

The House never acted on the 
soil bank plan, since that was put 
forward by the Eisenhower Ad- 
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Farmers Union Says Push Can Still Win 


organized by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
Senate conference. The next s 
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Greater pressure from the sup- ‘ 


; BENSON 


tage for. the Senate-approved farm bill will be 


= session as an effort to divert 


strength from the firm 


gud pro- 
reach the 


posal. The soil bank wil 


STHE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


° Switeh on Disarmament 
® Dulles Likes Arms Pacts 


A MAJOR SWITCH was im- 
posed on the Administration 
when it agreed to take up nu- 
clear disarmament at the Lon-. 


don meeting of the UN disarm- 
ament subcommission. The So- 
viet Union has pressed for such 
disarmament under internation-’ 
al inspection, both. aerial and 
ground, Till now the Eisenhow- 
er Administration has insisted 
on inspection, without any dis- 


armament. 
7 


DULLES CHOSE Jakarta, 
Indonesia as a place te defend 
the preponderant military pow- 
er of the U.S. in the SEATO 
military alliance. Indonesia has 
refused to join it. President Su- 
karno has asked Ali Sastroami- 
jojo, of the Nationalist Party, 
to form a new government. The 
Nationalists are allied with the 
Communists and the Moslem 
Teachers Party who trounced 
the pro-Dulles Masjumi in the 
parliamentary elections, 


* 


NINE PROTESTANT clergy- 
men visiting Moscow discussed 
cooperation for peace with Met- 
ropolitan Nikolai of the Russian 


Orthodox church. Then they 
also discussed peaceful coexist- 
ence and religious matters with 
Baptist, Lutheran and Armenian 
Orthodox representatives. 


* 


PRESIDENT TITO of Yugo- 
slavia told a central committee 
meeting of the Yugoslay Com- 
munist League that it was a mis- 
taken notion to think that the 
Communists don't have to lead 
the working people in socialist 
construction. In another report 
Vice President Rankovic said 
the Communist Party must lead 
but not by commands an 

“above all by persuasion.” 


* 


AMERICA’S representative in 
UN Henry Cabot Lodge re- 
turned from Africa alarmed be- 
cause the Soviet Union is offer- 
ing cement, farm machinery, 
bitumen “and even an entire 
hospital” to several African 
countries. This was proof, Lodge 
said, of how insidious “Soviet 
infiltration” is today, 

* 
FRANCE’S national assembly 


let and the Communists voted 
with the majority, At the same 
time the Communists stated in 
parliament that recognition of 
Algerian national right to selt- 
determination was necessary for 


ace. 
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WEST GERMAN Social 
Democrats announced they will 
fight Adenauer'’s proposed mili- 
tary conscription law. The So- 
cial Democrats warned the West- 
em powers not to rely too much 
on German contingents in NATO 
because the German workers 


were fed up with militarism and | 


know that the only way Ger- 
many can be united is by pledg- 
ing not to add its armed forces 
to any military alliance either of 
the East or the West, 


A FLOOD of protests de- 
feated efforts to deliver a top 
leader of free Guatemala from 
Mexice to his country’s totali- 
tarian rulers. Victor Manuel 
Guiterrez, former secretary of 
the General Confederation ™ of 
Workers of Guatemala will be 
allowed to Jive as a refugee. He 
had viously been arrested 
and for deportation to 


HEINS CHEINTENNIAL, tribute to cele- 
brated German poet. Sunday afternoon 
2:30 pam. Dr. Frederic Ewen, noted au- 
thority on Heine; Recitations and Rendi- 
tions. Teachers Center, 206 West 15 &t., 
N. ¥. Subs: $1. Sponsored by German- 
American, 130 Hast 16 St. 


Sunday Brooklyn 
“THE PRESS and New Goviet Policy.’’ 
Joe Clark, correspondent for the 
Daily Worker, speaks at Brighton Com- 
munity Center, 3208 Coney Island Ave. 
March 18—-6:30 p.m, 


_ 


, poet and ac- 
program. 
Segal well-known 
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_WASHINGTON.—If anything 1s to be salvaged for the farmers from the onslaught 
of Agriculture, it will have to be in. € 


DEFEAT of the key 
tion of the Senate bill 
13 Democrats joined 41 
licans, in support of a motion by 
Sen. Clinton Anderson, (D-NM), 
to continue the slide-down policy 
of the Benson regime. 

* 

ONE BIG job before the House- 
Senate conferees will be to put 
some teeth into the two - price 
wheat proposal if it is still in the 
bill that reaches them. 

The two-price amendment won 
because of the insistence of COP 
Senators that if something were 
not done the Republican Party 
would be routed in the Midwest 
and -Northwest Congressional 
races in November. | 
| The big fly in the ointment is, 
of course, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not have to put 
the two-price system .into effect 
even after two thirds of the farm- 
ers have approved: it. There are 
very few ihusions that Secretary 
Benson would, if the Eisenhower 
Administration is returned to of- 


cent, or full parity, on the do- 
mestic consumption of wheat for 
human food, which he is author- 
ized to do under the bill. 


Sufficient pressure - on both 
House and Senate. conferees can 
restore the provision that would 
make the two-price feature man- 
datory, and not subject to the 
whim of the secretary of agricul- 
ture. The mandatory provision 
was knocked out of the Senate 
amendment in order, it was argu- 
ed, to get it to the conference. 


The full parity would apply to 
‘that portion of the. wheat crop 
which is used domestically for hu- 
man ery et ae This amounts 
to about t nt crop. 
The other half, which is smentl 
or used for livestock feed, would 
be sold at the world market. Even 
if the two-price system is finally 
adopted, the wheat farmers will 
get much less than, they would 
from the 90° percent parity pro- 
posal which they have supported. 


+ 
SENATE action. to limit price 
support loans. to individuals to. 
sen which is in the bill at 
is writing, was adopted mainly 
as a sop to the widespread resent- 
ment against the price sup 
program having F ony the big- 
gest farmers most, 
The $100,000 figure is a hoax, 
however, since there were in 1954, 


according to Department of Agri- 


culture records, only 70 farmers 


who received loans of more than 


’ 
i 


$100,000. 
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NEW TIMES 
“NEED NEW ANSWERS 


Jefferson School 
Announces 
New & Exciting Spring Term 
New Courses Include: © 
® The Soviet Party Congress: 
Its Meaning for Americans — 
| ; ~ Joseph Clark 
® The Teachings of Lenin 
Benjamin Levin 
® New Roads to Socialism 
Samuel Coleman 
® The South Today. 
Louis Burnham 
® Proletarian | ionalisr 


"7 Doxey A. Wilkerson 


PLUS 40 OTHER COURSES 
School of Social 
575 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11 WA 9-1600 
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Nation in C 


Sen. McNamara Hits Dixiecrat Manifesto 
By ABNER W. BERRY 


Sen. James O. Eastland’s owlish eyes glowed with satisfaction as 
the solemn voice of his colleague from Georgia, Walter George, intoned 
a restatement of the racist political credo. The language was a mite too 


Can Farmers Still Beat Ezra in Parity 


Fight? 


~ See Page 2 
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inside THE WORKER 


Penn. ‘Gestapo’ 
Does Dirty 
Work for 


Westinghouse Co. 
—See Page 2 


Oil Scandal Spotlights 


Shady Election Deals 
—See Page 3 


Anti-Colonial Wave 

Rocks Mediterranean 
| —See Page 4 

Justice Dept. Slur 

On Smith Act 


Lawyers Boomerangs 
—See Page 5 


A St. Patrick's 


Day Feature 
—See Page 8 


Discussion Piece 
On Lessons of the 
20th Congress 

—See Page 6 
Lester Rodney’s 
Open Letter to 


Ex-Sen. Benton < 
—See Page 12 
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Regular features by 
Howard Fast, 

Ben Levine, 

George Morris and 
Abner Berry 


in Congress Open Dri | 
oUpset Integration Ruling 
‘on of Constitutional Principles 
by Southerners Vows ‘Lawful’ Fig! 
to Maintain School Segregatio 


——> 


By ALVIN SHUSTER 

Gpecta: te The New Fart Times 

WASHINGTON, Merch 
Pinety cn members of Congress 
pledged todey to use “all lawful 


Assignment: USA A 


A slick magazine on young delinquents 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL has some four 
and a half million subscrib- 
ers, and many American 
mothers, I judge, are re- 
flecting upon Dorothy Thomp- 


son’s recent article on the chil- 
dren of the Soviet Union. 


“Russian . school children,” 
she said, after 
her trip there 
“are the best 
behaved, in and 
out of school, 
of any I, had 
the opportunity 
to ears on i 
a journey this He 
past fall and @ 
early winter to 
eight European 
countries... .” 
Miss Thompson’s observations 
are all the more interesting in- 
asmuch as she is considerably 


Not in the Bag for the GOP 


An Editorial 


WE HAVE STATED in 


this column that the Cadillac 


Cabinet can be voted out next November if the voters and 
especially the labor voters compel the candidates of the 
Democratic Party to face up to the real issues in this cru- 


cial campaign. 


erhaps this has seemed a formidable task 


at times and we would be the first to admit that it is not 


always an easy one. 


Nevertheless in recent weeks there 


have been some visible results of the people's intervention 
4m the election campaign. And es should not be mini- 


‘mized, because they suggest that w 
a remedial effect, more of the same medicine can indeed 


achieve a cure. 


ere small doses have 


The most noticeable effect came where it might have 
_ been expected—in. the person of a candidate for he Pres- 
(Continued on Page 4) ee 


less than friendly to socialism 
and to the USSR. 

It is significant, too, that Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade, the 
Sunday pictorial of Knoxville, 
Tenn, wrote, after his visit there, 
“Russia has little juvenile delin- 
quency though the newspapers 
recently have been. shrilling 
about hooliganism.” He inti- 
mates that the Soviet elders are 
alert to nip any significant ex- 
tension of it in the bud. Favor- 
able observations about social- 
isms youth and their education 
are increasingly heard in our 
land. 


I WAS set to thinking about 
these expressions as parental 
alarm rises in our own land over 
the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency—a horrible term, I feel, 
which is an indictment of our 
seciety. Now, if the land of so- 
cialism has something that we 
lack in ours, it seems to me that 
responsible Americans must ex- 
amine what they have that we 
don’t have. 

After all, if those who believe 
in socialism have the canniness 
to come here to our capitalist 
land, like their farmers, archi- 
tects, journalists to see what we 
can teach them, good sense 
should dictate a similar course 
On our part. 

TO SET the record straight 
it appears that there is a degree 
of juvenile delinquency in the 
workers and farmers land, de- 
spite Mr. Gorkin’s generaliza- 
tion. The Soviet press has made 
that clear. A span of thirty-odd 
years does not finish with the 
old; and when some seven mil- 
lions of Russian’s sons and 
fathers died during the last war, 
Jeaving . innumerable families 


no few children would suffer. 
Corkin and Thompson de- 


scribe the Soviet children at 
school which keeps six days a 
week; the serious attitude they 
display toward their homework; 
the abundant opportunities they 
have after school in sports, clubs 
of various sorts, in science, in 
the arts, in their opportunity to 
go to camps during the summer, 
their frequent excursions to sites 
that interest them throughout 
the year—to museums, factories, 
historical spots. 

And yet, despite these advan- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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fatherless, one can surmise ‘that’ 


acid for the gentleman from Mississippi, 
-— but it stated his objectives 


— maintenance of white 
supremacy and “white rule” 
in the South. Not since the 
days of John C/ Calhoun in 


the mid-19th Century, 
when the threat of secession and 
civil war became the weapon of 
the slave holders, had the nation 
heard federal law and order so 
challenged. 

Backed by 96 Congressmen— 
19 Senators and 77 Representa- 
tives—the manifesto George read 
into the Senate record pledged 
opposition by “all legal means” 
to the Supreme Court's deseg- 
regation rulings. Like the slave- 
holders before them, the 96, join- 
ed later by four others, claimed 
to defend the Constitution and 
the “rights of states” against the 
Supreme Court and “outsidg agi- 
tators threatening revolu- 
tionary changes... .” 

* 


IT IS no wender that Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said the 
event reminded him of John C. 
Calhoun “walking across the 
floor of the Senate.” The parallel 
was deadly—and alarming. For 
while political racism thus chal- 
lenged the nation to enforce its 
laws in every state, it threatened 
the very existence of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And it was a strange 
reaction on Sen. Hubert Hump 
rey's part to deplore the chal- 
lenge and predict that it would 
“bring down the wrath on this 
nation of the world,” and then 
counsel “tolerance and compas- 
sion.” 3 

Sen. Richard M. Neuberger 
saw the issue presented as one 
between “anarchy and the rule 
of law,” but turned to praise Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex), the ma- 
jority leader, for his “political 
valor” in not signing the mani- 
festo. Things were in a bad way 
when a western liberal Democrat 
had to pay homage to his lead- 
er for not having formally join- 
ed a political rebellion against 
federal law and order. 

Adlai Stevenson answered 
with a defense of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings as 
giving “the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and the 
conscience of the nation.” But 
he tempered his support of law 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


Penn. ‘Gestapo’ Does D 
Work for Westinghouse Co. 


“GESTAPOISM” is the one word used by a Media County, Pa., paper to describe 
the after-midnight raid of police on the homes of nine leaders of the strike at the big 


Westinghouse plant in Lester. 
_ Corporation’s attitude towards its; 
55,000 striking employes in 40 


plants across the country now out 
for five solid months. 
Leaders of the labor movement 


“Gestapoism” 


i , 


in the Philadelphia area were out-| 


raged at the way police jump at 
the bidding of this union-hating 
corporation. Paul W. O'Rourke, 


head of the big Transport Workers ; 


Union of the area said the action 
was a throwback to 1806 when 
shoemakers were put on trial in 
Philadelphia for a “combination to 
raise wages.” , 

Some days earlier 26 of the ac- 
tive strikers and leaders were rail- 
roaded to jail in default of fines 
totaling $22,000 for contempt of 
a strikebreaking injunction. The 26 
chose to go.to jail rather than drain 
the union’s strike relief fund and 


; 


| yee 


; , : y 
S 


| 


deprive the families of strikers of | 


the small weekly strike relief. The 


spirit of the UE strikers is un- | 


daunted and ranks are as solid as 
the day the walkout began 22 
wecks ago. 


.AS THE DELCO DIAL of the 


Media Press describes, the men, | 


leaders of the 6,000-member Local 
107, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (Ind.) were rous- 
ed out of beds very early in the 
morning, and dragged away from 
frigntened wives and crying chil- 
dren,+ by Philadelphia police, de- 
puty sheriffs and Chester and local 
borough police. They were taken 


just about describes the Westinghouse 


BRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO news 


— 


—Frem the AFL-CIO News 


‘wage cut. amounting to about 20 
percent, 
* 
WHAT EVER the outcome of 


the latest turn in the negotiations, 


gives some indication of the likely 


later this spring as they meet the 
‘companies in their negotiations. A 


to Broadmeadows prison, held in the Westinghouse strike is one of wage policy committee meetings 


~ default of $2,500: bail. 


|the longest and hardest fought in 


of the United Steelworkers of 


After a night in prison, given a at least twenty years. The arrog-|America last week gave indica- 
habeas corpus hearing, with no ance of that company is matched tion of the demands: a supplemen- 
ev.dence, they were released. But by others in several current strikes, tary unemployment benefit plan 


they were immediately rearrested 
ON THE SAME CHARGE. 


notably by Republic Aviation in 
‘Farmingdale, L. I., whose 12,000 


patterned after the plan already 
signed with the can companies, for 


‘the alleged incident upon which|workers are in the fifth week of benefits up to as many as 52 weeks; 
the charges against them are al-jtheir walkout; the Kohler Co. of time and one half for work that 
legedly based, was dated Dec. 8,|Wisconsin whose strikers will mark falls on Saturday and double time 


rs . . -~ “< . >> ° 
1955—three months ago. The work: |the second anniversary in two for Sunday; “substantial” wage in® 


ers are on strike for the general weeks and the Miami luxury hotels creases and improvements in the 
demands of the 55,000 workers,'operators whose workers will mark welfare, pension and other provi- 


and in addition against a local a year on strike within two weeks. sions of the contract. 
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Ezra Wins a Round in Parity Fight 


Farmers Union Says Push Can Still Win Victory 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON.—If anything is to be salvaged for the farmers from the onslaught 
organized by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, it will have to be in the House- 


Senate conference. 
ence with the House which ap- 
proved 90 percent. of parity under 
HR 12 last session. 


Great pressure will be put on 
the House conferees to scuttle 


_ firm parity, which the Senate re- 


jected last week. 


Greater pressure from the sup- 
porters of an adequate parity fea- 
ture will be necessary. First step 
in mobilizing such pressure may 
be taken this week at the Farm- 
ers Union national convention 
which opens in Denver on Mon- 
day. 

The Farmers Union has declar- 
ed that “if the House insists, there 
is a possibility that strengthened 
price supports might be reinstated 
in the final bill as a compromise 
to get the House to adopt the ‘soil 
bank’ plan” which is now a part 
of the Senate bill. 


The House never acted on the 
soil bank plan, since that ‘was put 
forward by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration only during the pres- 
ent session as an effort. to divert 
strength from the firm parity pro- 
posal, The soil bank will reach the 
House in the conference. 


* 


DEFEAT of the key parity sec- 
tion of the Senate bill came when 


13 Democrats ‘joined 41 Repub-)not done the ica 
ee a 


licans, in’'Support’ of # motion ‘by 
sh “Ss ag e427" 


The next sta 
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BENSON 


Sen. Clinton Anderson, (D-NM), 
to continue the slide-down policy 
of the Benson regime. 

* 

ONE BIG job before the House- 
Senate conferees will be to put 
ee teeth «Pe re - price 
‘wheat proposal if it is still in. the 
bill that reaches them. 

The two-price amendment won 
because of the insistence of GOP 
Senators that if something were 


»i4 { 
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ge for the Senate-approved farm bill will be a confer- 


and Northwest Congressional 
races in November. 

The big fly in the ointment is, 
of course, that the Secretary ‘of 
Agriculture does not have to put 
the two-price system into effect 
even after two thirds of the farm- 
ers have approved it. There are 


(Continued on Page 13) 


THE: SPIRIT of the employers | 


lrecepion the steel workers may get) 


IN THEIR joint chal- 


decision on desegregation, 
the white supremacy South- 
ern Congressmen are in ef- 
fect threatening to enter their 
own third party in the 1956 


MAW QQ 
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enge to the Supreme Court NQQQO> =a Sa 
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elections. The White Citizens \S 


Council Democrats are now out 
in the open political arena. That 
is the reward for “moderation,” 
for the shameful dillydallying of 
Stevenson and other national 
Democratic Party leaders on the 
issues of Negro rights; and then 
playing along with the Dixiecrat- 
Republican combination in Con- 
gress. 

Let them go! Let them form 
their lily-white citizens council 
party, together with the Repub- 
lican friends of Eastland! They 
can be isolated, and given a 
crushing defeat once the Demo- 
cratic Party, rid of the encum- 
brance that goes back to the 
days of slavery, is made to re- 
spond to the aroused popular 
forces. The country is deeply 
moved by the militant and heroic 
fight of a united Negro people 
for the vote and for equal rights. 
It will not be the first time in 
our history that the issue of Ne- 
gro freedom serves as the rally- 
ing point for a great popular 
upsurge and advance. And here 
we have the makings of just such 
an upsurge, in which the politi- 
cal action of labor and broad 
popular forces is directed against 
the common foe, the most reac- 
tionary forces North and South. 
This is the stuff from which far- 
reaching political realignments 
are fashioned, the kind that can 
change the traditional two-party 
system, the tweedledee and-the 
tweedledum, leading toward a 
labor-led party, enjoying wide 
popular poet. ) 


RIGHT NOW, much depends 
upon how the challenge of the 
White Citizens Democrats is met, 
and first ofall by the labor 
movement. Democracy has to be 
won in the South, if Dixiecrat 
reaction and its nationwide in- 
fluences are to be _ irradicated. 
The Negro people, not only in the 
South but throughout the coun- 
try, are moving energetically in- 
to this fight. But they cannot go 
it alone, nor can they risk isola- 
tion, either in the South or na- 
tionally. It is also true that labor 
cannot afford to lag behind in 
this fight, for this is a golden 
opportunity, in combination with 
the Negro people, to defeat the 
most vicious anti-labor and anti- 
democratic forces in the nation, 
and to carry the South for un- 
ionism. 

The White Citizens Council 
are just as anti-labor as they are 
anti-Negro. Since the Populist 
upsurge of the 1890's, the su- 
premacy doctrine has always 
been the favorite weapon of the 
big landowners of the South and 
of the corporations against the 


EASTLAND 


white workers and farmers, as 
well as the Negro. With it, they 
have split every popular move- 
ment in the South, and then put 
the white masses in “their place” 
as well as the Negro. 

During the Reconstruction 
Days o. the Populist revolt, the 
organizers..of white-supremacy 
reaction were chiefly the plan- 
tation owners. Today, because of 
big changes in the economy of 
the South, the leading role in the 
White Citizens Councils is play- 
ed by the big employers, by the 
industrial and utility corpora- 
tions, who want to maintain a 
“cheap labor” South, whether 
that labor be white or Negro. 
They are joined, very aggressive- 
ly, by the large landowners and 
their political hangers-on, who 
are attempting desperately to 
hold on to their weakening eco- 
nomie and political footholds in 


the Southern states. 
* 


THE DESEGREGATION is- 
sue is a real one, and it has 
assumed a dramatic and pivotal 
role in the battle of the Negro 
for equal rights in all spheres. 
Southern reaction is opposing 
it on that score, just as it is 
fighting with no holds barred, 
against the heroic effort of the 
Negro to win the right to vote. 
For once these: rights are won 
the entire political picture of the 
South will change. 

At the same time, the White 
Citizens Councils are deliberate- 
ly using the desegregation issue 
to confuse, blind, and scatter the 
forces of white labor in the 
South, in a great effort to divert 
them from the task of. organiz- 
ing Southern industry, which 
they must do together with the 
Negro. 

Make no mistake about it— 
these Councils are intended to 
prevent the gathering of Negro 
and white forces for the great 
organization drive announced by 
the AFL-CIO, a drive long 
aborning too long. Let that drive 
once begin, and the true nature 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
as both anti-labor and anti-Ne- 
gro, will. be exposed for all to 


(Continued on Page 4) 


THE WEEK 


THE STRIKE of 12,000 Ma- 
chinists at Republican aircraft 
on Long Island, N.Y., rounds 
out its fourth week with no set- 
tlement apparently in sight. The 
company is holding on to its 
nickel take-it-or-leave-it stand 
despite the Lockheed settlement 
on the West Coast, which ac- 
cording to the AFL-CIO News, 
adds up to a 24-cent package 
in a two-year pact. 

. 


A FEDERAL grand j in 
New York opened a ll into 
the garment trucking industry, 
and Manhattan District Attor- 
ney Frank Hogan named three 
men who he said were racke- 


arty}! teery‘ fronting for: mobsters: try-- 


of the: 
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IN LABOR AFFAIRS } 


© N.Y. Grand Jury 
© Airerait Strike in 4th Week 


Prebes Rackets 


000-member N. Y. Teamsters 
Joint Council. 

BEN GOLD will appeal a 
U.S. Court. of Appeals 4-4 rul- 
ing upholding his conviction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. Gold, 
former president of the Inter- 
national Union of Fur & Lea- 


ther Workers, now a division of 
the Butchers Union, is under a 
]-3-year sentence. 


. * 

AN EAST Coast-West Coast 
longshore pact setting a common 
Aug. 1 contract expiration date 
ran aground because of possible . 
disruption of the New York wa- 


. terfront situation this year by the 


small Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men, AFL-CIO, which is chal- 
lenging the ILA’s status. The em- 
ployer spokesman used this 
monkey wrench as his excuse for 
holding back on signing pact. On 
the suggestion of Harry Bridges, 
ILWU president, it was agreed 
to bring unions, employers and 
House Maritime Committee to- 


gether again May 1 for another 
try. 


EMIL long-time 


RIEVE, 
. ident of the AFL-CIO Textile 
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Workers Union, will not seek re- 
eleetion at ‘the union's conven- © 
tiotin May because of health... 
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One Hour's Pay for 
~ Alabama ‘Walkers’ 


DEABORN. — Ford Facts, organ 


held two weeks ago in Washing- 


of 57,000 UAW members at F ord! ton. 

Rouge, supports the sending of| Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr., 
one hour's pay to the embattled!said here that in connection with 
Negro bus strikers of Montgomery,' taking time off for prayer those Ne- 
Ala. | groes who are eligible should go to, 

The union newspaper voices) their respective city halls in those 
agreement with this editorial state-|communities where they are per- 
ment in the Pittsburgh Courier: mitted and register to vote. 

“Last Wednesday, March 28, be} Both Diggs and State Senator 
a great prayer day, but throw open|Cora Brown, the latter now run- 
the doors of churches that Wed-/ning for Congress, First District, 
nesday night. . . . But money is; Detroit, have called for new Jead- 


what the Negroes in Montgomery, | ership in the Democratic Party on 
civil rights. 


holding out against insulting treat-| 
ment on the buses, need if they are 
to win their objective through 
peaceful resistance. It is easy to 
send one hours pay to the em- 
battled Negroes of Montgomery.” |up and talk straight about civil 

Michigan had 600 delegates at/rights issues. Senator Brown sup- 


the great Civil Rights Mobilization’ ports Diggs’ position. 


that he will not support a Demo- 
cratic candidate for President of 
the United States if he doesn’t come 


PARTIAL VICTORY WON IN ~ 
WELLMAN PENSION FIGHT 


DETROIT. — The Veterans Ad-‘of its attack on our family. 


ministration has been forced to| “But essentially the basic prin- 
withdraw its demand that Saul ciples involved remain unsettled, 


: Wellman emphasized. “These are 
Wellman Tepay the HR/SS1.E0 he the government's effort — through 
had received in disability pay- 


an administrative agency—to pin 
May 3 eg 7, 1945 through the underserved and unproved la- 


bel of ‘traitor’ on political non- 

It has also reinstated retroac-'conformists — something which 
tively the family allotments paid could not be done through due 
to Wellman’s wife and two chil- process; and government mea- 
dren who had: been cut off on sures—alarming to all fair-minded 
June 1, 1954, following Wellman’s Americans—to use pension and so- 
conviction under the Smith Act.'cial security payments as an eco- 
These payments at present come nomic club against political non- 
to $51.18 a month. ‘conformists. Until I am fully rein- 

The Veterans Administration, | stated, no veteran can feel secure.” 
however, has not restored pay- Wellman was convicted of “con- 
ment of some $70 a month award- Spiracy to teach and advocate” 
ed Wellman himself as a result of Communist views; the VA is legal- 
a near-fatal heart wound suffer-'ly authorized to withdraw pension 
ed during the Battle of the Bulge Payments only in cases where vet- 
in December, 1944. erans have been convicted of ac- 


In making public the VA’s par- tual treason, sabotage, mutiny and 
‘aid to an enemy. 


| 


Diggs has publicly proclaimed] - 
. we session of the Midwest Conference 


to Repeal the Walter-McCarran 
Law and Detend the Rights of 
Foreign Born Americans. The con-'of its finest citizens and deprived 
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DETROIT. — The top leader- 
ship of the United Auto Workers 
Union is reported to have a special 
committee preparing a study on 
the shorter work week, with no re- 
duction in pay. A similar type- of 
study took place when the union 
was preparing to Jaunch its cam- 
paign for the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage. 

While the demand for a shorter 
work week is not scheduled for the 
bargaining~<table until 1958, grow- 
ing layoffs in auto, huge stockpiles] 
of unsold new 1956 models (870,- 
000) are what's making the top 
UAW leaders began to take an 


early look at the shorter work week 
with no cut in pay. 


now being raised urging this look 
at the shorter work week. Principal 
voice has been Car] Stellato, presi- 
dent of Ford Local 600, who advo- 
cates 30-hour work week with 40 
hours pay. President Russell Leach 
of Local 155, in an interview with 
Nat Ganley of this paper recently, 
predicted that the UAW concretize 
its shorter hour demand by asking 
for 30-hour week with 40 hours 
pay. 

Pat Caruso, president of the 
large amalgamated Local 212, 
Chrysler Automotive, calls for a 
shorter work week with 40 hours 


pay. He said in the “Voice of 212,” 
union newspaper, February issue: 
“The organized labor movement 


lar should prepare now for the fight 
to ieve a shorter work week 
without reduction in pay.” 


John Szluk, of Ford Local 600, 


| writing in this last week’s “Ford 


Facts’ says: “Our union is on rec- 
ord for a reduction in the hours of 
the work week. It has got to come. 
Everyone is in agreement on this 
point. The big question is when will 
the reduced work week be written 


into our contract and into the law 
of the land?” 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan some weeks ‘ago called 
for a shorter work week in Michi- 
gan with no reduction in pay, but 
the Republican-controlled _legisla- 
ture refused to go on record ap- 


proving any such measure for in- 


Varied voices in the union are in general and the UAW in particu-'dustry in Michigan. 


CHICAGO. — Dr. Anton J. Car!- 
son, Professor Emeritus of Physi- 
ology at the University of Chicago, 
and Miss Jessie Binford, noted Chi- 
cago social worker, will participate 


in a special tribute to the last Dr.| Dr. Lovett joined with Dr. Carlson 


Robert Morss Lovett at a banquet! in initiating a call to this confer- 


to be held on Sunday evening,)ence and banquet. In a statement 
issued by the Midwest Committee} Ave., Chicago. 


for Protection of Foreign Born, Miss 
Ruth Heit, acting secretary stated: 
“Dr. Robert Morss Lovett’s death 
deprived the United States of one 


March 18, | 
The banquet will be the elosing 


‘ference is being held under the 


auspices of the Midwest Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born. 
Just a few days before his death, 


Parley, Banquet Aid to Foreign Born 


the foreign born of one of their 
best champions. His work in be- 
half of the rights of the foreign 
born continues.” | 

The conference will take place 


at 10 a.m., Sunday, March 18, at 
the Midwest Hotel, 6 North Hamlin 


Other speakers at the banquet 
will include: Pearl Hart, well- 
known Chicago attorney, M. Mi- 
chael Essen, Milwaukee labor law- 
yer, and Miss Dorothy Hayes. 
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Reunion in Capital 


CHICAGO. — Joseph Polow- 
sky, secretary of the organiza- 
tion of American GI's who link- 
ed up the Russian troops in 
1945 in Germany, this week 
announced preparations for a 
reunion of the U.S. and Soviet 
veterans in Washington, D.C, 
on April 25. 

The Chicago war veteran re- 
ceived confirmation from the 
Soviet veterans of the Elbe Riv- 
er link-up that they would send 
five to seven people to the U. 
S. for the reunion. 


“The visit of the Soviet vete- 
rans will give the United States 
the opportunity to demonstrate 
the finest traditions of American 
hospitality,” said Polowsky, who 
lives at 1507 N. Hoyne Ave. 


| . 


“Approached with good will, 


good humor and good manners, | 


the Spring 1956 visit of the So- 
viet veterans to the United 
States will make a real contri- 
bution to help bring into being 
the free and friendly world we 
fought for.” 


eae ee 
New Fad Suggested 


For Steel Companies 
CHICAGO. — Unwilling to 
pay premium pay for Saturday 


and Sunday work, the steel com- 
panies have been crabbing over 
the union demand for a basic 
five-day week in the industry. 
As to how the steel executives 
will operate their plants on week- 
ends, one steel unionist had a 
timely suggestion: “Let's mL gre 


them with do-it-yourself kits.” 
J 


tial reversal, revealed in letters to. 
himself and Mrs. Wellman dated 
March 2, 1956, Wellman declar- 
ed: 

“This partial remedy of injus- 
tices committed against me and 
my family is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the wide publicity our case 
has received, and the hundreds of 
rotests and queries addressed to 

r. H. V. Higley, Administrator 
of Veteran’s Affairs. 


DETROIT. — The UAW Inter- 
national Executive Board is report- 
ed to have put a damper on a cam- 


paign for a 10 percent wage boost 
or skilled workers. UAW represen- 
'tatives of 70,000 tool and die and 
‘maintenance workers in this area 
{have made this demand. © 

| The board also is said to have 
warned the Tool and Die Council 
iand Maintenance Council that an 
‘administrator would be placed over 
|these bodies unless agitation stop- 
ped for the wage boost. 


“I want to thank the many fair- 


minded Americans who have tak- 
en an interest in our case, and to 
assure them that I personally will 
continue to fight before the pub- 
lic and through the courts for 
complete restoration of my war- 
earned pension. I regard this as 
part of the larger fight to rid cer- 
tain — # oe tive 
agencies of the arthyite “attl-'" The argument of the top offi- 
tudes rejected by American voters.| ers is that the union is hous by 

“In withdrawing the huge bill contracts which still have two more 
arectasd a us and in restor-; years to run. Of course this is a 
in ts to my family prvity weak argument in as much 
who obviously cannot be held re-'as the recent five-year contract 
sponsible for anything I may or)WAS RE-OPENED on wages with 
may not have done, the Veteran’s, Walter Reuther commenting “the 


Administration is evidently seek-/contract is a living document,” — 
ee +to ‘baek away from ‘the most There 4 t ‘td 70-cerit 


and brutal ‘aspects! hourly’ differential betweed tates 
: itd: 


Lise Bh 


Ford, GM, ‘Chrysler, 
American Motors. Last but not 
least, GM made over one billion 
dollars in 1958, Chrysler $100 mil- 
lion, Ford close to $826,000,000. 

Tool and die makers claim that 
the differential in rates was not 
bridged by the extra eight cents 
an hour they got during the last 
negotiations and that the big 
corporations are fat and well able 
to pay suitable wages to their high- 
ly skilled workers. : 

What is obviously troubling the 
top UAW leadership is that if the 
skilled workers win a wage hike, 


UAW IEB Reportedly Quashing 
Demands of Skilled Workers 


in the jobbing shops and rates at;ful. Thousands of buttons are new 
Packard,|being worn in the shops by skilled 


then over one million production 
workers in the union will, 


workerg, with this message: 
“Skilled workers of the UAW de- 

mand a.10 percent increase now.” 
Right at this moment is the 


strategic time for a wage campaign 
for skilled workers. The 1957 model 


is just coming off the drawing: 


boards into the die rooms and ac- 
tion by the skilled workers would 


GOV. LEADER 


No State-Police 
Strikebreaking 


Says Governor 

READING, Pa.—“Every work- 
er in the entire state of Penna. 
should stand up and shout loud 
and long for the courage of 
Governor George M. Leader, 
who flatly declared last week 
that state police will not be 
used as ‘strikebreakers,” de- 
clares the New Era, official or- 
gan of the AFL-CIO unions in 
Berks and Delaware counties in 
its issue of March 8. 

Leader’s defiance of the big 
corporate interests, which have 
been yelling in the columns of 
the Kept press for state inter- 
vention against the Westing- . 
house strikers, was unequivocal. 
“The state police havent op- 
erated as strikebreakers or coal 
and iron police for years and I 
don’t propose that they shall> 
We have not made state police 
available on horseback with 


clubs to knock people with. I 
don't believe that .would be 


throw a lock into the 1957 models 


Meanwhile the International has 
authorized local unions, without 


benefit of trial to.expel from office: 


individuals affiliated with the dual 
union movement, The Society of 


demand,}! Skilled Trades. One of the “brains” 


“How about us?” Then 1956 would'behind the society is report 


become a year of battle for wage|Larry Davidow, one time legal 


increases. 
Whether the UAW 
mandate “of ‘nd w: 
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viser to Homer Martin, expelled 
esident of the UAW, who. was 


constructive.” 

“Those who recall the bloody 
episodes of the 1930's when 
troopers were forced by anti- 
labor administrations to crack 


of* 
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Tompkins Attack on Sn 
Act Victims Boomerangs 


Court-appointed lawyers in Ohio Smith Act t-ial: standing, left to right, William K. Cardner, 


William J. McDermott, Ralph Rudd, Warren H. Briggs, Fred H. 
seated, George Farr, Jr. 


a 


Westinghouse Local Gets UE Aid 


MANSFIELD. — Hostility be- tion between the leaderships of the 
tween the UE and IUE has begun|two locals. 
to dissolve in the crucible of the'_ Shortly afterward, UE Local 

; '735 in Cleveland sent a delega- 
Westinghouse | strike. Rank-and-|tion to Mansfield with a truckload 
file. pressure has compelled the| of food and a cash contribution to 
leadership of IUE Westinghouse’ 

Local 711 to reverse itself on its|also received a very cordial wel- 
refusal to accept UE strike aid. |come. 

In response to IUE rank-and-| Though occurring late in the 
file requests for aid, UE Localistrike, these actions open the door 
758 in-Mansfield raised some $500)|to the development of greater sol- 
in a collection inside the shop.jidarity and unity between the UE 
The money was formally present-|and IVE. They also serve as an ex- 
ed to the Local 711 leadership by|ample to the rest of the Ohio la- 
a UE rank-and-file committee|bor movement of the need for 
headed by a shop steward. The'strike aid on a statewide scale, 
committee was given a rousing|particularly to the big Mansfield 
welcome, and received heartfelt}and Columbus Westinghouse lo- 
thanks for the contribution. This cals, which are of key importance 
action was stimulated coopera-'in the strike nationally. 
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the strike fund. This delegation! 


_| Mike 


Mandel, 


Mazey Attacks 
Do-Nothing Line 


CLEVELAND.-—Speaking at the 
‘quarterly conference of UAW Re- 
gion 2A, Emil Mazey lashed out 
‘at the do-nothing-in-the-primaries 
‘policy of the labor leadership in 
this area. Labor must participate 
in the primaries, he said, if it wants 
to influence the selection of can- 
didates. He pointed to the height- 
lened activity of the Detroit PAC 
a an example for Cleveland. 


Ford Admits 
PitchtoDealers 
For GOP Fund 


WASHINGTON, 
Henry Ford II told Congressional 
investigators today his assistant “as 
a private citizen” sought contribu- 
tions from Ford dealers for the 
1952 Eisenhower election cam- 
paign. But Ford denied that any- 
one in the Ford Motor Co. to his 
knowledge pressured the dealers. 

He identified his assistant as’ 
Allan W. Merrell, a member of the 
Republican national finance com- 
mittee and delegate-at-large to the 
1952 Republican national conven- 
tion, 

Milton Ratner, a former Chi- 
cago Ford déaler had told the Sen- 
‘ate auto marketing practices sub- 
‘committee last month that a pecs 
| dealer told him Ford wanted Chi- 


‘cago dealers to donate $50,000 


each to the COP campaign in 
1952. 

Subcommittee chairman A. S. 
Monroney (D-Okla) said 
after Rainer testified that the sub- 
committee had “a letter purporting 
to come from the office of Henry 
Ford IL” urging some Illinois deal- 
ers to donate to the 1952 cam- 
paign. | 


TV Medic Birth 


New Developments on the American Scene 


FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 8:00 P.M. || 
West Side Hungarian Hall 


Rog a3 Se 


4309 Lorain Ave., 


Film Suppressed 
HOLLYWOOD, 
NBC : television network will hold 
a private press screening today of 
the controyersial, “Medic” film 
showing Dirt || OE a | baby by 


Caesarean. 


Martin A. McCormack; | 


Funds for Bus Boycott 


_ CLEVELAND.—An enthusiastic 
audience of more than 2,000 turn- 
ed out last Sunday at a mass rally 
for aid to the Montgomery, Ala., 
bus boycott. 

Held at the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, the meeting was 
called by a broad sponsoring com- 
mittee including representatives 
of religious bodies, labor unions, 
a organizations, the Cleve- 

d Civil Liberties Union, and 
other groups. Co-chairmen of the 
sponsoring committee were W. O. 
Walker, editor of the Cleveland 
Call & Post, and Rev. Angus Hull, 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist. Church. 

The main speaker was Rev. L. 
Roy Bennett,‘ president of the 
Montgomery | Interdenominationa! 
Alliance and pastor of the Mt. 
Zion AME Zion Church of Mont- 
gomery. “The Negroes of Ala- 
bama, he said, “will. walk and 
walk and walk until victory is won 
in this fight.” 

He gave a dramatic account of 
the development of the boycott, 


, 


*} with particular emphasis on the 


growing solidarity and help from 
white sharecroppers and workers. 

He made a plea for a united 
nationwide struggle. “Whatever 
happens to Alabama,” he admon- 
ished, “will happen to you.” 

The main calbetalen appeal was 
made by Charles P. Lucas, former 
executive secretary of the Cleve- 
land NAACP and a meinber of the 
Ohio. State Board of Education. 


‘Lucas recalled such ~ militant 
struggles of the pastas the dra- 
matic march down Euclid Avenae 
in response to the Monroe, Ga., 
lynchings a number of ago, 
and called for revival of this mili- 
tant spirit: The collection brought 
in $3,400 for the aid of the boy- 
cott movement, 

Other speakers included Rev. 
M. E. Wilson of the Liberty Hill 
Baptist Church, Morris Rieger, 
area director of the Textile Work- 
ers Union, Dr. James Levy, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland NAACP, 
Sidney Vincent, executive secre- 
tary of the Jewish Community 
Federation, Jack G. Day of the 
Cleveland Civil Liberties Union, 
and Rev. A. Henson Jarmon of 
the Shiloh Baptist Church. 

The meeting was opened by 
Rev. Hull. Ralph Rudd, president 
of the Cleveland Civil Liberties 
Union, led the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner ind Lift Every 
Voice. The invocation was led by 
Rev. Edward Dreisinger of the 
First Baptist Church of Euclid, 
Ohio, and the. benediction by 
Rabbi Rudolph Rosenthal of the 
Heights Temple. 

The unusual breadth of spon- 
sorship and participation in the 
meeting is a reflection of the high 
degree of unity in the fight for Ne- 
gro rights which is being achieved 
in Cleyeland. The meeting pro- 
vides a powerful stimulus for mo- 
bilization for the Deliverance Day 
| of Prayer on March 28, and for 
other actions. 


~FILE FOR STATE 


CLEVELAND. — Campaigns, 
are shaping up for the nomination, 
of Negro and labor candidates for 
state Legislature in the Ohio pri- 


maries on May 8. 

In Cuyahoga County, a record 
number of 18 Negro candidates 
filed in both parties. For the first 
time, the Democratic Party has. 
endorsed a Negro candidate for, 
state senator, Rueben M. Payne, 
as well as a candidate for state rep-' 
resentative, James H. Bell. Other, 
Democratic candidates include 
Willard Motley, one-time football! 
star with the Cleveland Browns, 
and William Turner, a leader of | 
the Chevrolet Local 1250 of UAW. : 

Outstanding among Negro can-| 
didates in other cities are John 
M. Thornton, steel union represen-' 
tative in Youngstown,-running for 
state representative on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and Frederick Bow- 
ers, former Republican state rep-| 
resentative from Dayton, who is 
seeking re-election. Thornton is 
expected to receive powerful sup- 
port from both labor and the Ne- 
gro community in Youngstown. 

A number of labor candidates 


' 


| 


NEGRO, LABOR CANDIDATES 


LEGISLATURE 


are entered in the Democratic pri- 
maries in  Cuyahiga County. 
Among these are State Senator Jo- 


lseph H. Avellone of the American 


Federation of Teachers, and Fran- 
cis D. Sullivan of the steelwork- 
ers, both seeking re-election. Both 
won two years ago without Dem- 
ocratic endorsement, and _ both 
have again been snubbed by the 
county organization. 

Two other candidates for state 
representative carry Democratic 


endorsement. These are Walter W. 
Klein of the steelworkers and 
Frank E. Fagan of the teamsters 
union. Klein barely missed election 
in 1954. Other labor candidates 
are Albert T. Ball, IVE, for state 
senator, also Valentine J. Cupak, 
steel, and William Turner, UAW, 
for the House. 

The primary campaign has been 
weakened: by the decision of the 
AFL and CIO‘ in Cleveland to 
make on endorsements. However, 
independent movements of sup- 
port are developing which promise 
a vigorous campaign to strengthen 
both labor and Negro representa- 
tion in the Legislature. ~. 
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Hits Dixiecrat Manifesto 
By ABNER W. BERRY 


Sen. James O. Eastland’s owlish eyes glowed with satisfaction as 
the solemn voice’of his colleague from Georgia, Walter George, intoned 
a restatement of the racist political credo. The language was a mite too 
polished and its tone tox too placid for t the gentleman from Mississippi 


Meentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Can Farmers Sti till Beat Ezra in Parit y Fight? ? 
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Penn. ‘Gestapo’ 
Does Dirty 
Work for 


Westinghouse Co. 
—See Page 2 


Oil Scandal Spotlights 


Shady Election Deals 
—See Page 3 


Anti-Colonial Wave 

Rocks Mediterranean 
—See Page 4 

Justice Dept. Slur 

On Smith Act 


Lawyers Boomerangs 
—See Page 5 


A St. Patrick's 
Day Feature 


—See Page 8 — 


6 in Congress Open Drive} 
oUpsetintegrationR ing 


aration ef Constitutional Principle 
by Southerners Vows ‘Lawful’ Fig 


but it stated his isha 
—maintenance of white 
supremacy and “white rule” 
in the South. Not since the 
days of John C. Calhoun in 


the mid- 19th Century, 
when. the threat of secession and 
civil war became the weapon of 
the slave holders, had the nation 
heard federal law and order so 
challenged. 

Backed by 96 Congressmen— 
19 Senators and “77 Representa- 
tives—the manifesto George read 
into the Senate record pledged 
opposition by “all legal means” 
to the Supreme Court's deseg- 
regation rulings. Like the slave- 
holders before them, the 96, join- 
ed later by four others, claimed 
to defend the Constitution and 
the “rights of states” against the 
Supreme Court and “outside agi- 
tators . nega ae revolu- 
tionary changes. . 


IT IS no wonder that Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said the 
event reminded him of John C. 
Calhoun “walking: across the 
floor of the Senate.” The parallel 


was deadly—and alarming. For 
- while political racism thus chal- 


lenged the nation to enforce its 
laws in every state, it threatened 
the very existence of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And it was a strange 
reaction on Sen. Hubert Humph- 

rey s- part to deplore the chal- 
lenge and predict that it would 
“bring down the wrath on this 
nation of the world,” and then 
counsel “tolerance and compas- 


Assignment: USA 


sion.” 
Richard M.- Neuberger 


Sen. 
saw the issue presented as one 
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Discussion Piece 
On Lessons of the 
20th Congress 

—See Page 6 
Lester Rodney’s 
Open Letter to 


Ex-Sen. Benton 
—See Page 12 
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A slick magazine on young delinquents 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL has some four 
and a half million subscrib- 
ers, and many American 
mothers, I judge, are re- 
flecting upon Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s recent article on the chil- 
dren of the Soviet Union. 

“Russian school 
she said, after 
her trip there 
“are the best 
behaved, in and 
out of school, 
of any I had 
the opportunity 
to observe on 
a journey this 
past fall and # 


children,” 


less ‘than friendly to’ socialism 
and to the USSR. 

It is significant, too, that Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade, the 
Sunday pictorial of Knoxville, 
Tenn, wrote, after his visit there, 


“Russia has little juvenile delin- 


quency though the newspa 
recently have been _ shrilling 
about hooliganism.” He _ inti- 
mates that the Soviet elders are 
alert to nip any significant ex- 
tension of it in the bud. Favor- 
able observations about social- 
isms youth and their. education 
are increasingly heard in our 
land. 
* 


I WAS set to thinking about 
these expressions as _ parental 
alarm rises in Our own land over 


no few children would suffer. 
Gorkin and Thompson de- 


scribe the Soviet children at 
school which keeps six days a 
week; the serious attitude they 
display toward their homework; 
the abundant opportunities they 
have after school in sports, clubs 
of various sorts, in science, in 
the arts, in their opportunity to 
go to camps during the summer, 
their frequent excursions to sites 
that interest them throughout 
the year—to museums, factories, 
historical spots. 


And. yet, despite these advan- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


(Continued on Page 13) 


between “anarchy and the rule 
of law,” but turned to praise Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D- Tex), the ma- 
jority leader, for his “political 
valor” in not signing the mani- 
festo. Things were in a bad way 
when a western liberal Democrat 
had to pay homage to his lead- 
er for not having formally join- 
ed a political rebellion against 
federal law and order. 

Adlai Stevenson answered 
with a defense of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings as 
giving “the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and the. 
conscience of the nation.” But 
he tempered his support of law 


— 


the increase in’ juvenile delin- 
quency~a horrible term, I feel, 
which is an indictment of our 


early winter to 
eight European 
countries... . 


Howard Fast, 
Ben Levine, 
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George Morris and 
Abner Berry 


Miss Thompson’s observations 
are all the more interesting in- 
asmuch as she is considerably 


Not in the Bag for the GOP 


: An Editorial 
SWE HAVE STATED in this column that the Cadillac 
Cabinet can be. voted out next November if the voters and 
especially the labor voters compel the candidates of the 
Democratic Party to face up to the real issues in this cru- 


cial campai 
~ at times an 
always an easy one. 


. Perhaps this has seemed a formidable task 
we would be the first to admit that it is not 
Nevertheless in recent weeks there 


have been some visible results of the people's intervention 
in the election campaign. And they should not be mini- 
_ mized, because they suggest that where small doses have 
a remedial effect, more of the same medicine can indeed 


_ achieve a cure. 


_. The most noticeable effect came where it mi 
~ been expected—in the person of a candidate for t 


have 
e Pres- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


society. Now, if the land of so- 
cialism has something that we 
lack in ours, it seems to me that 
responsible Americans must ex- 
amine what they have that we 
don't have. 


After all, if those who believe 
in socialism have the cahniness 
to come here to our capitalist 
land, like their farmers, archi- 
tects,’ journalists to seé what we 
can teach them, good sense 
should dictate a similar course 
on our part, 


TO SET the record. straight 
it appears that there is a degree 
of juvenile delinquency in the 
workers and farmers land, de- 
spite Mr. Gorkin’s generaliza- 
tion. The Soviet press has made 
that clear. A span of a 
years does not finish 
old; and when some séven mil- 
lions of Russian’s sons and 
fathers died dyring the last war, 
ae 


innumerable families | 
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Penn. ‘Gestapo’ Does Dirt 
Work for Westinghouse Co. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

“GESTAPOISM” is the one word used by a Media County, Pa., paper to describe 
the after-midnight raid of police on the homes of nine leaders of the strike at the big 
Westinghouse plant in Lester. “Gestapoism’ just about describes the Westinghouse 


Corporation’s attitude towards its 
55,000 striking employes in 40 
plants across the country now out 
for five solid months. 

Leaders of the labor movement 
in the Philadelphia area were out- 
raged at the way police jump at, 
the bidding of this union-hating 
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head of\the big Transport Workers 
Union ofthe area said the action 
was a throwback to 1806 when 
shoemakers were put on trial in 
Philadelphia for a “combination to 
raise wages.” 

Some days earlier 26 of the ac- 
tive strikers and leaders were rail- 
roaded to jail in default of fines: 
totaling $22,000 for contempt of 
a strikebreaking injunction. The 26 
chose to go to jail rather than drain: 
the union’s strike relief fund and 
deprive the families of strikers of | 
the small weekly strike relief. The. 
spirit Of the UE strikers is un- 
daunted and ranks are as solid as. 
the day the walkout began 22 


weeks ago. | 
* 


AS THE DELCO DIAL of the 
Media Press describes. the men, | 
leaders of the 6,000-member Local 
107, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (Ind.) were rous- 
ed out of beds very early in the! 
morning, and dragged away from 
ightened’ wives and crying chil- 
dren, by Philadelphia police, de-| 


SRAws FOR THE 
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Seal 


—From the AFL-CIO News 


THE SPIRIT of the employers 
gives some indication of the likely 


* reception the steel workers may get 
puty sheriffs and Chester and local) WHAT EVER the outcome of Jater this spring as they meet the 
borough police. They were taken|the latest turn in the negotiations,‘companies in their negotiations. A 
to Broadmeadows prison, held in the Westinghouse strike is one of wage policy committee meetings 
default of $2,500 bail. ithe longest and hardest fought in'of the United Steelworkers of 

After a night in. prison, given a at least twenty years. The arrog-'America last week gave indica- 
habeas corpus hearing, with no ance of that company is matched tion of the demands: a supplemen- 
ev.dence, they were released. But by others M several current strikes, tary unemployment benefit plan 
they were immediately rearrested notably by Republic Aviation in patterned after the plan already 
ON ‘THE SAME CHARGE. Farmingdale, L. I., whose :12,000 signed with the can companies, for 

The alleged incident upon which workers are in the fifth week of benefits up to as many as 52 weeks; 
the*charges against them are al- their walkout; the Kohler Co. of time and one half for work that 
legedly based, was dated Dec. 8, Wisconsin whose strikers will mark falls on Saturday and double time 
1955—three months ago. The work- the second anniversary in two for Sunday; “substantial” wage in- 
ers are on strike for the general weeks and the Miami luxury hotels creases and improvements in the 
demands of the 55,000 workers, operators whose workers will mark welfare, pension and other provi- 
and in addition against a local a year on strike within two weeks. ‘sions of the contract. 


wage cut amounting to about 20 
percent. 


Ezra Wins a Round in Parity Fight | 


“ porters of an adequate parity fea- qT | 


‘“% 


dav. 


strength from the firm -parity pro- 


Farmers Union Says Push Can Still Win Victory 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON.—If anything is to be salvaged for the farmers: from the onslaught. 


organized by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, it will have to be in the House- 
Senate conference. The next stage for the Senate-approved farm bill will be a confer- 


ence with the House which ap- 
proved 90 percent of parity under 
HR 12 last session. 


Great pressure will be put on 
the House conferees to scuttle 
firm parity, which the Senate: re- 
jected last week. 

Greater pressure from the sup- 


and Northwest Congressional 
races in November. 

The big fly in the ointment is, 
of course, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not have to put 
the two-price system into effect 
even after two thirds of the farm- 
ers have approved it. There are 

(Continued on Page 13) 


lenge to the Supreme Court NQQQyss 


decision on desegregation, 


own third pi: 

elections. White Citizens 
Council Democrats are now out 
in the open political arena. That 


js the reward for “moderation,” 


for the shameful dillydallying of 
Stevenson and other national 
Democratic Party leaders on the 
issues of Negro rights, and then 
playing along with the Dixiecrat- 
Republican combination in Con- 
ess. 
Let them go! Let them form 
their lily-white citizens council 
party, together with the Repub- 
lican friends of Eastland! They 
can be isolated, and given a 
crushing defeat once the Demo- 
cratic Party, rid of the encum- 
brance that goes back to the 


days of slavery, is made to re- 


spond to the aroused popular 
forces. The country is deeply 
moved by the militant and heroic 
fight of a united Negro. people 
for the vote and for equal rights. 
It will not be the first time in 
our history that the issue of Ne- 
gro freedom serves as the rally- 
ing point for a great popular 
upsurge and advance. And here 
we have the makings of just such 
an upsurge, in. which the politi- 
cal action of labor and broad 
popular forces is directed against 
the common foe, the most reac- 
tionary forces North and South. 
This is the stuff from which far- 
reaching political realignments 
are fashioned, the kind that can 
change the traditional two-party 
system, the tweedledee and the 
tweedledum, leading toward a 
labor-led party, enjoying wide 
popular support. 
* 


RIGHT NOW, much depends 
upon how the challenge of the 
White Citizens Democrats fs met, 
and first of all by the labor 
movement. Democracy has to be 
won in the South, if Dixiecrat 
reaction and its nationwide in- 
fluences are to be irradicated. 
The Negro people, not only in the 
Soith but throughout the coun- 
try, are moving energetically in- 
to this fight. But they cannot go 
it alone, nor can they risk isola- 
tion, either in the- South or na- 
tionally. It is also true that labor 
cannot afford to lag behind in 
this fight, for this is a golden 
opportunity, in combination with 
the Negro people, to defeat the 
most vicious anti-labor and anti- 
democratic forces in the nation, 
and to carry the South for un- 
ionism. 

The White Citizens Council 
are just as anti-labor as they are 
anti-Negro. Since the Populist 
upsurge of the 1890's, the su- 

remacy doctrine has always 

n the favorite weapon of the 
big landowners of the South and 
of the corporations against the 


EASTLAND 


white workers and farmers, as 
well as the Negro. With it, they 
have split every popular move- 
ment in the South, and then put 
the white masses in “their place” 
as well as the Negro. 

During the Reconstruction 
Days a the Populist revolt, the 
organizers of white-supremacy 
reaction were chiefly the plan- 
tation owners. Today, because of 
big changes in the economy of 
the South, the leading role in the 
White Citizens Councils is play- 
ed by the big employers, by the 
industrial. and utility corpora- 
tions, who want to maintain a 
“cheap. labor” South, whether 
that labor be white or ‘Negro. 
They are joined, very aggressive- 
ly, by the large landowners and 
their political hangers-on, who 
are attempting. desperately to 
hold on to their weakening eco- 
nomic and political footholds in 


the Southern states. 
* 


THE DESEGREGATION is- 
sue is a real one, and -it has 
assumed a dramatic and pivotal 
role in the battle of the Negro 
for equal rights in all spheres. 
Southern reaction is opposing 
it on that score, just as it is 
fighting with no holds barred 
against the heroic effort of the 
Negro to win the right to vote. 
For once these rights are won 
the entire political picture of the 
South will change. 

At the same. time, the White 
Citizens Councils are deliberate- 
ly using the desegregation issue 
to confuse, blind, and scatter the 
forces of white labor in the 
South, in a great effort to divert 
them from the task of organiz- 
ing Southern industry, which 
they must do together with the 
Negro. 

my no mistake about it— 
these Councils are intended to 
prevent the gathering of Negro 
and white forces for the great 
organization drive announced by 
the AFL-CIO, a drive long 
aborning too long. Let that drive 
once begin, and the true nature 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
as both anti-labor and anti-Ne- 
gro, will be exposed for all to 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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ture will be necessary. First step 
in mobilizing such pressure may 
be taken this week at the Farm- 
ers Union national convention 
which opens in Denver on Mon- 


The Farmers Union has declar- 
ed that “if the House insists, there 
is a possibility that strengthened 
price supports might be reinstated 
in the final bill as a compromise 
to get the House to adopt the ‘soil 
bank’ plan” which is now a part 
of the Senate bill. 


The House never acted on the 
soil bank plan, since that was put 
forward by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration only during the pres- 
ent session as an effort to divert 


THE STRIKE of 12,000 Ma- 
chinists at Republican aircraft 
on Long Island, N.Y., rounds 
out its fourth week with no set- 
tlement apparently in sight. The 
company is holding on to its 
nickel take-it-or-leave-it stand 
despite the Lockheed settlement 
on the West Coast, which ac- 
cording to the AFL-CIO News, 
adds up to a 24-cent package 
in a two-year pact. 

* 


A FEDERAL grand jury in 
New York opened a probe into 
the garment trucking industry, 
and Manhattan District Attor- 
ney Frank Hogan named three 
men who he said were racke- 
teers fronting for mobsters try- 


Eke 
BENSON 


Sen. Clinton Anderson, (D-NM), 
to continue the slide-down policy 
of the Benson regime. 


i 


‘ * 
ONE BIG job before the House- 


Senate * will be to put! 
some teeth into the two - price 
wheat proposal if it is still in the 


sal. The soi] bank will reach the 
' {bill that reaches them. 


ouse in the conference. 
* 

DEFEAT of the key parity sec- 
tion of the Senate bill came when 
13 Democrats joined 41 Repub- 
dicans, in support of a motion by 
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ing to win control of the 125,- 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© N.Y. Grand Jury 
® Aireraft Strike in 4th Week 


Probes Rackets 


000-member N. Y. Teamsters 
Joint Council. 

BEN GOLD will appeal a 
U.S. Court of Appeals 4-4 rul- 
ing upholding his conviction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. Gold, 
former president of the Inter- 
national Union of Fur & Lea- 


a 2OsGSA RBs 


ther Workers, now a division of 
the Butchers Union, is under*a 
1-3-year sentence. 


* 


AN EAST Coast-West Coast 
longshore pact setting a common 
Aug. 1 contract expiration date 
ran aground because of possible 
disruption of the New York wa- 
terfront situation this year by the 
small Brotherhood of eth Seay 
men, AFL-CIO, which is chal- 
lenging the ILA’s status. The em- 
ployer spokesman used this |. 
monkey wrench as his excuse for ~ 
holding back on signing pact. On 
the suggestion of Harry Bridges, 
ILWU president, it was agreed 
to bring unions, employers and 
House Maritime Committee to- 
gether again May 1 for another 
try. 

EMIL RIEVE, long-time pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO Textile 
Workers Union, will not seek re- 
election at the union’s conven- 


_ tion in May because of health 


-1¢ Loy 2 SS dig 
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iy | im 3 A ale ayrg | Experts te Discos 
rears’ / Dr, Howard to Speak on |e" 


COLUMN ing for prospective_tourists to the 


— a | @ | 2 Soviet Union will hear the advice 
a, a : . : a of at least two travel experts on 
O | AY | Wednesday evening, March 21. The 

It is our hope to feature a week- | ; | meeting, ot at 8 p.m., will be 


ly Readers’ column. Please help by 7 ares held in the M Hotel, 172 W. 
sending us your letters, addressed} CHICAGO.—Dr. T. R. M. How-|Branch, of the National Associa-|the wide-spread movement devel-| Adams. 
to: Ilinois Worker, 36 W. Ran-'ard, president of the Mississippi/tion for the Avancement of Colored fag Po hicago for support to} A representative of one of the 
dolph St:, Room 806, Chicago 1,'|Council of Regional Leadership} People. the Montgomery, Ala. “bus boy- international airlines will explain 
Til. | who has been touring the nation} Dr. Howard will bring an eye-; Cott. the advantages of air travel for visi- 
VETS ON THE BALL on behalf of civil rights in the! witness account of the economie} Rev. T. J.Griffin, chairman of tors to the USSR. Mr. Christ Brix, 
To the Editor: South, will be the featured speaker| reprisal campaign being conducted] the Northside NAACP, in urg- | owner of a Chicago travel service, 
In lite! a wmeet pelten (An ® Northside civil rights rally) against Negroes in the South by, ing support for the meeting called | will offer general advice and in- 
ie é oe Fo Communit ‘Monday night, March 19, at St.|the White Citizens Councils. for “the prosecution of the White formation on the setting up of a 
by . pate a eags — ~| Matthews Methodist Church, 1000 * Citizens Councils and the removal Soviet itinerary—costs, legal _re- 
om uplicat A rm ous N. Orleans St. . ROBERT L. Thompson, chair-|f Dixiecrat Senator Eastland from) quirements, available facilities, etc. 
a See vor Sen. Jarnes'y. 2he meeting is being sponsored! 3, of the meeting, announced) Public office.” The Chicago Council of Amer- 
ape i f 4 ” “yr poten by the Northside Unit, Chicago’ Willoughby Abner, president} The meeting will also present ican-Soviet Friendship, sponsors of 
of th “CON adi . Ciceattine | lof the Chicago Branch NAACP, |a program by Northside choirs andithe meeting, now have tourist 
ne Haale Faeieeey ‘| THEATRE FOR will report on the recent civil rights, will be open to the public without|brochures from. the Soviet travel 


The AVC sent a petition to each | ' é be 
member of the United States Sen- CHICAGO lobby in Washington, D.C., and| admission. + ily Intourist. 


ib J 
ate urging them to take action to To the Editor: : 5 e e 4 
see that Senator James O. Eastland | The Daily Worker features ex- 7 
of Mississippi was kept from suc- cellent stage reviews but, as these Or. Cy, anque | G or Cign or. 1 | 
ceeding the late Senator Harley are generally limited to New York, | A 
Kilgore as chairman of the Senate it leaves us Chicagoans with a CHICAGO. — Dr. Anton J. Carl-|ference is being held under the/the foreign born of one of their 
Judiciary Committee. sense of frustration. Could not’... professor Emeritus of Physi-| auspices of the Midwest Committee! best champions. His work in be- 
The AVC documented Senator some of these plays be brought tO ology at the University of Chicago,|for Protection of Foreign Born- half of the rights of the f oreign 
Eastland’s defiance of the Supreme Chicago? ‘and Miss Jessie Binford, noted Chi-| Just a few days before his ceath,! born continues.” 
Court in the school segregation) If not, could you advise Chicas \cago social worker, will participate; Dr. Lovett joined with Dr. Carlson} The conference will take place 
cases and set out other charges ans about some _ worthwhile i, 4 special tribute to the last Dr.| in initiating a call to this confer-|at 10 a.m., Sunday, March 18, at 
against him. It pointed out that, 'stage plays in our own city? “In- Robert Morss Lovett at a banquet|ence and banquet. In a statement/the Midwest Hotel, 6 North Hamlin 
under little-known Rule 24 of the herit the Wind,” featuring Melvin to be held on Sunday evening,| issued by the Midwest Committee! Ave., Chicago. . 
Senate, the full Senate had the Douglas is a current play worth! March 18. for Protection of Foreign Born, Miss| Other speakers at the banquet 
authority to make the choice of ,recommending. It tells of a young: The banquet will be the closing, Ruth Heit, acting secretary stated:|will include: Pearl Hart, well- 
committee chairman. sehool teacher defended by Clar- session of the Midwest Conference|“Dr. Robert Morss Lovett’s death}known Chicago attorney, M. Mi- 
Even at the risk of sounding like ennce Darrow, with Douglas, of'to Repeal the Walter-McCarran deprived the United States of one chael Essen, Milwaukee labor law- 
an AVC press agent, it remains the course, playing Clarence Darrow. Law and Defend the Rights of of its finest citizens and deprived! yer, and Miss Dorothy Hayes, 
only veterans organization to speak | —ANN GREER - ‘Foreign Born Americans. The con- 


out for the rights of James Kutcher. | 


‘ 
This legless veteran was discharg- ab: y 
ed from a clerical position in New-| 
ark because of membership in the ' ry ee SSues 0 
Socialist. Workers Party. His dis- be ay a 
in ‘FT - fd. 


ability pension was rescinded and, 


after defending democracy over- e = f | a] al aE it: pane es 

-seas, he faces eviction from a fed-, Se ee ok ae #, 
eral housing project. The AVC suc- |g Ou || AY Na : 1. eaieealee | 

mi es wins Ss pee, NEXT to the Westinghouse strike, the 10-week shutdown at 


and now is bending all efforts to- John Deere is the most important chain-wide strike in the country. 
wards reinstatement in his clerical (Continued from Page 16) ‘include: an FEPC clause in the Especially crucial.for auto and farm equipment; the issues in this 
position, from which he was fired| sijpp demand. contract, the union shop, improved! strike go to the heart of the current struggles over speedup and 
eight years ago on charges of| As discussed by the wage- |Stievance maghinery, _ protection wage- iselling in many industries.. However, direct support to the 
“disloyalty —A VEI policy committee, the union will against speedup, a voice for the strike has not yet gotten very far beyond the UAW, and even there 
demand that the companies put | Union in setting incentive earnings,| largely among the farm equipment locals. 


| * r 
Dieting ae eee te or seven cents an hour : improved Sag schedules. 3 * 
To the Edtor: : worker ae 9 SUBP un od | ai This Manes , there were many in- DEERE strikers this week documented a charge that a secret 
o the Lditor: | keep that fund at a certain level. (dications that the steel companies’ pact between this company and International Harvester has set up 


Choa sero Eanipupandpe bat hie beans be the companies’ : oe preparing a Be tp nl a blacklist against strikers seeking jobs in IHC plants. 

talion of Marines to the troubled; The fund would then pay a /alone in pre-bargaining planning,” wey Spee 

Middle-East area causes grave con-| laid-off worker enough to sup- reported “Business Week” maga- IF THE labor merger seems slow in developing in Chicago, you 
can blame it partly on the type of ee ra attitude taken by 
Chicago Federation of Labor president Bill Lee. For one thing, Lee 


cern to all peace-loving peoples; plement state benefits so that the | zine, “Informal meetings have been' 
both here and abroad. | total equals 65 percent of the ‘held by steel employers.” » 
| | is adamant even against any change in the name of the CFL, or 
even adding the letters AFL-CIO. He claims this will jeopardize the 


Could this not ee — worker's reguar wages. * 

orea? We should not be lulled| : ' 
7 complacency by an inconspi- THE fourth big item in the | WITH profits at record levels, CFL's ownership of its properties. 
cuous two-paragraph item in the, steel bargaining package con- a raat i pact . 

March 3rd issue of the Chicago| cerns insurance and _ pensions. bare. 4 : Roem f pe oye DOWN IN Canton, Illinois, a union leader at the International 

The main pension demand be- |P&¢ Ng panrtean gs Kr steel’ Harvester plant, Vance Polich, is running for state representative on 

ing discussed in the locals here {UMOn. Industry sources also point) th. Democratic ticket. That’s the 46th District, comprising Fulton, 


Daily News announcing postpone- 
ment of a “Big Three” meeting on locals : : 
the Middle-East situation. concerns changing eligibility so hey font the Doda 7 hee kl Mason, Cass and Tazewell counties. 
—JOHN ROBERTS that is based on years of serv- i. 


leadership of the union must go in 
ce aS well as age. to win a major advance this year. THE STRATTON administration, while still blocking the ap- 


TODAY’S HEROES “After aman bas put in 20 Of | oe ae nonald b h: +.| Proval of supplemental unemployment compensation, is no longer 
25 years for the company, he ; ee pie lle able to stop the auto union from getting it in other states. There 


To the Editor: hould be entitled to a pension, tle difficulty with a tough Buf- 
The inspiring militancy of the no eheties how old he is.” That’ falo district union chief named Jue| 2*¢ enough states a Se eliecs iy iti fulfill the contract stipulation — 

Negro people in Alabama demon-} the way the issue was stated by Molony,” reported “Iron Age” mag- that the “ig me into effect only it is is in states in which 

strates the power of Unity. Not one steel unionist. jazine, ‘In a recent union election two-thirds o the companys employes work. 


ince the Days of the Warsaw "The insurance demand is to |f 4, Vice-Brcsident's ob, Jo lost” pg ,_ fp 
cle Wag ge a's ator Gua te ome Killa om A-Bomb’s First 
the people been so stirred by the) tire cost, instead of the present | yo. Minloue “eer ig pS ries q 6 | 

Sories testy te ne reat of 20-50 arrangement by which the and they Aion all located in the! 


of a minority group. No amount of | worker now pays half, ” | bd id 
rio by i ene, Be “Ati saineincmnasinons WICHIMS IS Peace Plea 
can diminish the stature of these A NUMBER of issues vitally im- At the sessions in Conrad Hilton | : | 
heroic men and women. The story portant to the workers were gloss-| Hotel here, McDonald pleaded ; Re cal 
sais abt eieadis te tien scheel habla | oni “over "the  wamecguliey tonet with the 170 members o wage-| The movie showing at the Cin-| ing boy-girl relationship, for ex- 
of our children, but it will appear ing last week, but may be pushed. Policy committee to back him dur-| ema Annex, 3210 W. Madison, this ample, towards the end of the 
in the history of progress. to the fore by the time the com-|12& the coming contract fight. “I’m, week is as topical as President Eis- movie is the ever-beautiful and oft- 
“ELEANOR WHITE ‘mittee reconvenes in May. These | for you,” he said, “and I want you’ enhower’s current bid to the Soviet).tragic story of young love. 
ie to be for me.” P Union to ban nuclear output for} The almost crazed father, search- 
: es war. ing—and eventually finding his 
The one motion “IRON Age” also indicated why; “f{iroshima” is the moving story| child; the brother sceidantally sep- 
picture you will steel management may want to of: the human suffering that fol-j|arated from his sister, and for 
avoid a strike, if possible, dur ing' lowed the atomic bombing of that) years afterwards looking for her, 
never, never this election year, since “it doesn't’ ity, But it is also much more than| believing her to be alive, are two 
pe want to see Ike compromised in that. It shows in unforgettable|of many emotion-filled episodes 
=f forget! any way. 'dramatic form the struggle of the done in the finest dramatic tradi- 
ae fi \ However, industry leaders have common people of that Japanese’ tion. 
> = already made it clear that they are city from chaos and disease to} The movie frankly but unob- 
S37 a not willingly going to turn over sanity and understanding. trusively carries a powerful mes- 
Va aS to the workers the 30-odd cent The film was made by the Japa- sage to people all over the world-- 
ES Bite. |package which the union is ap- nese Teachers Union and _ was!ban the atom bomb! As you view 
|parently going to demand. “Steel awarded first prize for best direc-' the film you will want your shop- 
ials won't go -up to any 20-|tion at the Venice Film Festival in| mate or neighbor to see it—to get 
cent package to include the SUB,” | 1955. angry as you do, to determine as 
|said “Iron Age.” There are some who might say you will to do something about the 


_ That turns th back to the the film is not “entertainment” and of the A and H-bombs. 
eee sae kh.» o & OB. Os U- steel ‘local a “wt tat | others who might add that it is Small estate than Gok tho Hove 
| York Herald - Tribune ‘reviewer 


.. |and-file—and how much steam they | “gruesome.” True, it is not one of ; ew 
ing to develop during the| those Hollywood super-productions| wrote: “If everyone in the world 


ee hes DT Clann Annes Sane (oor ess | 
i 4 Ls Pe ' sf . : 3210 W. i , n ‘tract 5 Arsene re ae . ° ma nothing. Yet the delicate 4 not be any more wars, wT sie 
| = : € Made: 
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Chicago to Pay Tribute to Green, 
Foster at March 23 Press Rall y 


CHICAGO.—A tribute to Wil- 


liam Z. Foster and Gil pina 


will be the feature of a meet- 
ing here on Friday evening, 
March 23, 8 p.m., sponsored by 
“the Illinois Freedom of the 
Press Committee and held at 
Miida Hall, 3140 S. Halsted. 


There will be a preview of 
new books written by both men. 
Foster's new “Outline History of 
the International Trade Union 
Movement” will be off the press 
in time for the meeting. 


Gil Green finished writing his 
book, “The Enemy Forgotten,” 
just before he returned from 
five years as a political refugee 
to serve a prison sentence un- 
der the Smith Act. His book 
deals with the background to 
the political situation in the U.S. 


today and was written as “a 
voice in the political debate of 
1956.” 

At the March 23 meeting, the 
Freedom of the Press Commit-. 
tee will present Max Weiss in 
an important speech on “The 
Communists and the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Claude Lightfoot, whose 
Smith Act case is now before 
the U.S. Supreme Court, will 
speak on Gil Green and on the 
Marxist press. Chairman will 
be Sam Kushner, Illinois Labor 
Editor of The Worker. 

At the meeting, the new Fos- 
ter book will 
regular price of $6.00. 

The 600-page volume. deals 
with the rise of the world trade 
union movement, beginning in 
the — w fener through the 


o on sale at the 


development of 

talism, and up : 
a of the establishment te pat 
socialist sector of the world. 


Foster,. whose leadership of 
the organizing ‘struggles in the 


steel and 

well known in: 

an important role in 

of trade unionism on an inter- 
national scale, — 


The new book is appearing 
as Foster's birthday is cel- 
ebrated. The Communist lead- 
er has been paid tributes by 
people’s movements and out- 
standing leaders not only in the 
U.S. but throughout the world. 
The March 23 meeting will be 
Chicago’s recognition of the con- 
tribution which Foster has made 
to the working ae ee movement. 


Tractor Plants Shut — 
Down in Farm Crisis 


MOLINE.—This “farm equip- 
ment capital of the U.S.” has 
been rocked by a series of lay- 
offs, with one after another of 
the big companies announcing 
cuts in production due direct- 
ly to the decline in farmers’ pur- 
chasing power. 

The International . Harvester 
and Minneapolis-Moline compa- 
nies have already laid off sev- 
eral thousand workers. The 
Oliver and J. I. Case companies 
have scheduled cutbacks in pro- 
duction. With part of the John 
Deere chain shut down by. a 
strike, some of the plants still 
operating are laying off work- 
ers. 

Here at the IHC Farmall 
plant, the UAW local demand- 
ed that President Eisenhower 
change his position on help to 
the farmers. Under Eisenhow- 


ers leadership, a Senate major- 
ity last week cut out strong 
price supports from the 1956 
omnibus farm bill. 


® 
“N INETY percent parity sup- 
ports,’ said the Farmall local, 
“would raise - farmers’ income 


and would give them money to 
buy farm machinery.” 


The Harvester company here 
announced a 23 percent cut in 
tractor production. Some work- 
ers being laid off now, said the 
company, “will not be rehired 
until the end of the year.” 

The Minneapolis - Moline 
plant here shut down complete- 
y on a “temporary” basis. 
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Plans US-USSR Vets 


Reunion in Capital 


CHICAGO. — Joseph Polow- 
sky, secretary of the organiza- 
tion of American GI's who link- 
ed up the Russian troops ina 
1945 in Germany, this week 
announced preparations for a 
reunion of the U.S. and Soviet 
veterans in Washington, D.C. 
on April 25. 

The Chicago war veteran re- 
ceived confirmation from the 
Soviet veterans of the Elbe Riv- 
er link-up that they would send 
five to seven people to the U. 
S. for the reunion. 

“The visit of the Soviet vete- 
rans. will give the United States 
the opportunity to demonstrate 
the finest traditions of American 
hospitality,” said Polowsky, who 
lives at 1507 N. Hoyne Ave. 


“Approached with good will, 
good humor and good manners, 
the Spring 1956 visit of the So- 
viet veterans to the United 
States will make a real contri- 
bution to help bring into being 
the free and friendly world we 
fought for.” 


—, 
-_ 
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Feature New Film 

CHICAGO. — A public meeting 
here on Sunday afternoon, March 
25, 3 p.m., will feature a report on 
the world conference of women re- 
cently held in Switzerland and a 
new Soviet film drama never, be- 
fore shown in Chicago. 

The meeting, sponsored by the 


Russian Educational Committee 
will be held at k dpol W. LeMoyne. 


Worker Drive Outcome Hinges on 
Miracles’ During Next Five Days 


CHICAGO. — Completion of 
The Worker drive this week is 
the goal that many communi- 
ties have set themselves. 

The. drive is to be officially 
concluded with the large Free- 
dom of the Press meeting on 
Friday, March 23, at. Milda 
Hall, 3140S. Halsted. | 

In this remaining week, the 
No. 1 job throughout the city 
and in the outlying areas is to 
concentrate every possible effort 
on drive completion. 


“This may be the week when 
cther tasks suffer,” a statement 
by the Illinois Freedom of the 
Press Committee declared, “But 
the press goals must come first. 

. “Remember that the long- 
range struggle for peace, for 
civil rights. for political gains, 
for labor's: goals will all be set 
back if the press drive falls short 
of completion.” 


With only two communities, 
Southwest and Central West, 
already over the top this week, 


a dozen areas were within strik- 
ing distance of quota fulfill- 
ment, 

From one shop group, a press 
director reported: “We're oper- 
ating on the basis that we can 
perform a miracle in a week that 
will _ us over the top.” 

The Illinois press drive ac- 
tually ng this week on the 

question how many | 
4niracles” of organization’ 2 
concentrated effort can be: per- 
formed in the next five ays 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO, 


What will it take to get the “two or three dimes” worth. 
of improvements in the steel union contract; the demands 
outlined here recently by the United Steelworkers wage- 


committee meeting? 


or 130,000 ibe in the Illinodis-Indiana District 
31, the question is to be answered in the coming weeks and 


months through a series of stages fem tar. with oh 


intensive discussion of contract dem 


between now and 


the next wage-policy committee meeting in early May; 
(b) broad and militant backing of the union negotiations 

which begin about June 1; (c) preparations for a possible 
scion with the steel rr. at the June 30 strike 


deadline. 

In the locals in this district, 
the rank-and-file discussion of 
demands was well under way 
this week. Reports indicated 
that in the wage-policy commit- 
tee’s “Operation Sound-Off,” the 
main demands of the workers 
had been voiced. However, 
many workers still wanted guar- 
antees that the union leadership 
will actually go into the contract 
talks ear ing. the full pack- 
age and preparing the entire 


union for a fight to win it. 
* 


IT WAS Otis Brubaker, USA 
union research director, who re- 
ferred to the package as a 
worth*“two or three dimes,” an 


showed that this sum could easi- 


ly come out of steel industry 
profits without an increase in the 
price of steel. 


While the so-called “fringe” 
demands this year are consider- 
ed important, most steel work- 
ers are counting on a substantial 
wage increase. 


They. were somewhat concern- 
ed oyer the fact that the wage- 
policy meeting did not seem to 
put much stress on this basic 
item, 

* 

THERE were also indications 

that the steel companies might 

— try their divisive tactic 
of spreading out the wage in- 
crease among the 32 wage classi- 
fications in the industry. In its 
guess on what the steelworkers 
are likely to get this year on 
wages, the management maga- 
zine “Iron Age’ predicted: “A 
wage boost of around 10 cents 
an hour plus classification in- 
crement chan ges. 

The two big “new” demands 
of the union are not new at all. 
One of them, the demand for 
premium pay for week-end work, 

union has been talking about 
since 1937. 

The hope this year is to do 
something about the long-stand- 
ing scheduling of work on a 
five-days-on, two-days-off -basis, 
chan ng weekly to first, second 
and third shifts, with every work- 
er taking his turn at days and 
nights, Saturdays and Sundays. 

* 


FOR years, the steel compa- 
nies have been able thus to 
disrupt the lives of steelworkers 
and their families without pay- 
in any compensation. 

is year, the union is out to 
- compel the steel companies to 
pay time-and-a-half for Satur- 
days, double-time for Sundays, 
seeking to accomplish two 
things: (a) to make the compa- 
nies pay the generally-recogniz- 
ed premiums for week-end work; 
(b) to try to compel the com- 
panies to BPs, ig opera- 
tions so that the bulk of the 
workers can work Monday- 
es riday, with week-ends 


ba Cory ih eh end ir 


them with do-it-yourself 
ie oe = 


"New Fad Suggested 
For Steel Companies 


CHICAGO. — ego ae! to 
pay premium pay y 
and Sunday work, the steel com- 
panies have been crabbing over 
the union demand for a basic 
five-day week in the industry. 

As to how the steel executives 
will operate their plants on week- 
ends, one steel unionist had a 
timely suggestion: “Let's ole 


a 


was the deep concern of the 
steelworkers over the future 
threat of layoffs—even in this 
period of high production. . ~ 
This was seen in the 

for shorter work-week which — 
was raised at this meeting, as a 
safeguard against fluctuating 
production and against the 
threat of automation, | 

“Although production is at a 
peak right now,” declared South 
Chicago U.S. Steel Local 65 
president Jerome Wilczewski, 
“few of us have forgotten the 
lean years, 

“What were trying to stop is 
the policy of the companies in 
using speedup to pile up their 
yards with steel and then when 
the slowdown comes our peo- 


ple are sent home.” 
* 


IT IS this threat which has 
also developed a great deal of 
union. pressure for a more ad- 
vanced type of supplemental 
unem p!|oyment benefit. plan 
(SUBP) as one of the central de- 
mands this year. 

When the steel union won the 
SUBP from-the-big can com- 
panies last year, this was a for- 
ward step, in that it covered 
jobless workers for 52 weeks in- 
stead of the 26 weeks. provided 
by the auto union’ agreements, 
The can industry plan was also 


- experimental and has proved 


since to have a lot of flaws 
and limitations, 

These shortcomings were 
pointed up by the wage-policy 
committee in the discussion of 
the kind of SUBP to be demand- 
ed in basic steel this year. What 
the workers seem to want is’ the 
kind of plan that doesn’t bar the 
low-seniority workers, that does 
not let the company restrict the 
worker's eligibility, that doesn’t 
give the final authority for eligi- 

ony to -~ state's department 
of unemployment compensation. 

As losenle-t Cook, president of 
the Vally Mould local in South 
Chicago, put it: “We'll have to 
do something about laid-off © 
workers being forced to take - 
jobs they don't eal 


IN GARY and East Chica 
steelworkers pointed out that the 
Indiana ture has defeated 
a bill which would: make the 
SUBP possible in that state. As 
for Illinois, the state adminis- 
eee gion has still refused to 
prove plans — that ota 
ers are entith state tee | 
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lation in Q 01 
Sen. McNamara Hits Dixiecrat Manifesto 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Sen. James O. Eastland’s owlish eyes glowed with satisfaction as 
the solemn voice of his colleague from Georgia, Walter George, intoned 
a restatement of the racist political. credo. The language was a mite too 


Can Farmers Still Beat Ezra in Parit) y Fight? 


See Page 2 the mid-19th Century, 
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Penn. ‘Gestapo’ 
Does Dirty 
Work for 
Westinghouse Co. 


—See Page 2 


Oil Scandal Spotlights 


Shady Election Deals 
—See Page 3 


Anti-Colonial Wave 

Rocks Mediterranean 
—See Page 4 

Justice Dept. Slur 

On Smith Act 


Lawyers Boomerangs 
—See Page 5 


A St. Patrick's 


Day Feature 
—See Page 8 


Discussion Piece 
On Lessons of the 
20th Congress 

, —See Page 6 
Lester Rodney’s 
Open Letter to 


Ex-Sen. Benton 
—See Page 12 
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196 in Congress Open Drive} 
oUpset Integration Ruling 


Declaration of Constitutional Principles 
by Southerners Vows ‘Lawful Fig 
to Maintain School Segregatic 
py ALVIN SHUSTER 


WASTIINGTON, Merch 1) —,tomerrow, 54 
Ninel y-sia members of Congress 


Aisigeinonts i ISA 


A slick magazine on young delinquents 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL has some four 
and a half million subscrib- 
ers, and many American 


mothers, I judge, are re- 

flecting upon Dorothy Thomp- 

son’s recent article on the chil- 

dren of the Soviet Union. 
“Russian school children,” 

she said, after 

her trip there 

“are the best 

behaved, in and 

out of school, His: 

of any I had #aiee 

the opportunity : 

to observe on #m: 

a journey this #3 

past fall and @ 


early winter to- 


eight European 
countries. ... 

Miss Thompson’s observations 
are all the more interesting in- 
asmuch as she is considerably 


Not in the Bag for the GOP 


An Editorial 
WE HAVE STATED in this column that the Cadillac 
Cabinet can be voted out next November if the voters and 
especially the labor voters compel the candidates of the 
Democratic Party to face up to the real issues in this cru- 


cial campai 
at times an 
always an easy one. 


. Perhaps this has seemed a formidable task 
we would be the first to admit that it is not 
Nevertheless in recent weeks there 


have been some visible results of the people's intervention 
in the election campaign. And they should not be mini- 
mized, because they suggest that where small doses have 
a remedial effect, more of the same medicine can indeed 


achieve a cure. 


The most noticeable effect came where it mi 


t have 


been expected—in the person of a candidate for the Pres- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


less than friendly to socialism 
and to the USSR. 
It is significant, too, that Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade, the 
Sunday pictorial of Knoxville, 
Tenn, wrote, after his visit there, 
“Russia has little juvenile delin- 
quency though the newspapers 
recently have been _ shrilling 
about hooliganism.” He _ inti- 
mates that the Soviet elders are 
alert to nip any. significant ex- 
tension of it in the bud. Favor- 
able observations about social- 
isms youth and their education 
are increasingly heard in our 
land. 
- 


I WAS set to thinking about 
these expressions as parental 
alarm rises in our own land over 
the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency—a_ horrible term, I feel, 
which is an indictment of our 
society. Now, if the land of so- 
cialism has something that we 
lack in ours, it seems to me that 
responsible Americans must ex- 
amine what they have that we 
don’t have. 


After all, if those who believe 
in socialism have the canniness 
to come here to our capitalist 
land, like their farmers, archi- 
tects, journalists to see what we 
can teach them, good sense 
should dictate a similar course 
On our part. 


TO SET the record straight 
it appears that there is a degree 
of juvenile delinquency in the 
workers and farmers land, de- 
spite Mr. Gorkin’s generaliza- 
tion. The Soviet press has. made 
that clear. A span of -odd 
years does not finish with the 
old; and when some seven mil- 
lions of Russian’s sons and 
fathers died during the last war, 


leaving innumerable families _ 


fatherless, one can surmise that 


no few children would suffer. 
Gorkin and Thompson de- 


scribe the Soyiet children ~ at 
school which keeps six~days a 
week; the serious attitude they 
display toward their homework; 
the abundant opportunities they 
have after school in sports, clubs 
of various sorts, in science, in 
the arts, in their opportunity to 
go to camps during the summer, 
their frequent excursions to sites 
that interest them throughout 
the year—to museums, factories, 
historical spots. 

And yet, despite these advan- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


gentleman from Mississippi, 


but it stated his objectives 
—maintenance of white 
supremacy and “white rule” 
in the South. Not since the 
days of John C. Calhoun in 


when the threat of secession and 
civil war became the weapon of 
the slave holders, had the nation 
heard federal law and order so 
challenged. 

Backed by 96 Congressmen— 
19 Senators and 77 Representa- 
tives—the manifesto Georgé read 
into the Senate record pledged 
opposition by “all legal means” 
to the Supreme Court's deseg- 
regation rulings. Like the slave- 
holders before them, the 96, join- 
ed later by four others, claimed 
to defend the Constitution and 
the “rights of states” against the 
Supreme Court and “outside agi- 
tators . . . threatening revolu- 
tionary thanges. .. .” 

7 


IT IS no wonder that Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said the: 
event reminded him of John C. 
Calhoun “walking across the 
floor of the Senate.” The parallel 
was deadly—and alarming. For 
while political racism thus chal- 
lenged the nation to enforce its 
laws in every state, it threatened 
the very existence of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And it was a strange 
reaction on Sen. Hubert Humph- 
reys part to deplore the chal- 
lenge and predict that it would 
“bring down the wrath on this 
nation of the world,” and then 
counsel “tolerance and compas- 
sion.” 

Sen. Richard M. Neuberger 
saw the issue presented as one 
between “anarchy and the rule 
of law,” but turned to praise Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex), the ma- 
jority leader, for his “political 
valor” in not signing the mani- 
festo. Things were in a bad way 
when a western liberal Democrat 
nad to pay homage to his lead- 
er for not having formally join- 
ed a political rebellion ‘against 
federal law and order. 

Adlai Stevenson answered 
with a defense of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings as 
giving “the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and the 
conscience of the nation.” But 
he tempered his support of law 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Penn. ‘Gestapo’ Does Dirty 
Work for Westinghouse Co. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

“CESTAPOISM” is the one word used by a Media County, Pa., paper to deseribe 
the after-midnight raid of police on the homes of nine leaders of the strike at the big 
Westinghouse plant in Lester. “Gestapoism” just about describes the Westinghouse 


Corporation’s attitude towards its 
55,000 striking employes in 40 
plants across the country now out 
for five solid months. 

Leaders of the labor movement 
in the Philadelphia area were out-| 
raged at the way police jump at) 
the bidding of this union-hating 
corporation. Paul W. O'Rourke, 
head of the big Transport Workers | 
Union of the area said the action 
was a throwback to 1806 when 
shoemakers were put on trial in 
Philadelphia for a “combination to 
raisé wages. | 

Some days earlier 26 of the ac- 
tive strikers and leaders were rail- 
roaded to jail in default of fines 
totaling $22,000 for contempt of 
a strikebreaking injunction. The 26 
chose to go to jail rather than drain 
the union’s strike relief fund and_| 
deprive the families of strikers of| 
the small weekly strike relief. The | 
spirit of the UE strikers is un- 
daunted and ranks are as solid as 
the day the walkout. began 22 
weeks ago. | 

* | 

AS THE DELCO DIAL of the 
Media Press describes, the men. 
leaders of the 6,000-member Local | ' wom SD meen 
107, United Electrical, Radio and — : - 
Machine Workers (Ind.) were rous- —¥rom the AFL-CIO News 


ed out of beds very early i 
morning, .and = hag A wage cut amounting to about 20; THE SPIRIT of the employers 
frightened wives and crying chil, percent. jeives some indication of the likely 
dren, by Philadelphia police, de: | * reception the steel workers may get 
puty sheriffs and Chester and local) WHAT EVER the outcome of jater this spring as they meet the 
borough police. They were taken the latest turn in the negotiations,'companies in their negotiations. A 
to Broadmeadows prison, held in the Westinghouse strike is one of wage policy committee meetings 
default of $2,500 bail. ithe longest and hardest fought in of the United Steelworkers of 
After a night in prison, given a at least twenty years. The arrog-'!America last week gave indica- 
habeas corpus hearing, with no ance of that company is matched tion of the demands: a supplemen- 
evidence, they were released. But by others in several current strikes, tary unemployment benefit plan 
they were immediately rearrested notably by Republic Aviation in patterned after the plan already 
ON THE SAME CHARGE. ‘Farmingdale, L. I., whose 12,000 signed with the can companies, for 
The alleged incident upon which workers are in the fifth week of benefits up to as many as 52 weeks; 
the charges against them are al- their walkout; the Kohler Co. of time and one half for work that 
legedly based, was dated Dec. 8,' Wisconsin whose strikers will mark falls on Saturday and double time 
1955—three months ago. The work: the second anniversary in two for Sunday; “substantial” wage in- 
ers are on strike for the general weeks and the Miami luxury hotels creases and improvements in the 
demands of the 55,000 workers, operators whose workers will mark welfare, pension and other provi- 
and in addition against a local a year on strike within two weeks. sions of the contract. 


Ezra Wins a Round in Parity Fight 


Farmers Union Says Push Can Still Win Victory 


By ERIK BERT 

WASHINGTON.—If anything is to be salvaged for the farmers from the onslaught 
organized by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, it will have to be in the House- 
Senate conference. The next stage for the Senate-approved farm bill will be a confer- 
ence with the House which ap- ee 
proved 90 percent of parity under 
HR 12 last session. 

Great pressure will be put on 
the House conferees to scuttle 
firm parity, which the Senate re- 
jected last-week. 


Greater pressure from the sup- 
porters of an adequate parity fea- 


and Northwest Congressional 
races in November. 

The big fly in the ointment is, 
of course, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not have to put 
the two-price system into effect 
even after two thirds of the farm- 


ers have approved it. There are 
(Continued on Page 13) 


IN THEIR joint chal- 
lenge to the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation, 
the white supremacy South- 
ern Congressmen are in ef- 
fect threatening to enter their 
own third party in the 1956 
elections. The White Citizens 
Council Democrats are now out 
in the open political arena. That 
is the reward for “moderation,” 
for the shameful dillydallying of 
Stevenson and other national 
Democratic Party leaders on the 
issues of Negro rights, and then 
playing along with the Dixiecrat- 
Republican combination in Con- 


ess, 
* Let them go! Let them form 
their lily-white citizens council 
party, together with the Repub- 
lican friends of Eastland! They 
can be isolated, and given a 
crushing defeat once the Demo- 
cratic Party, rid of the encum- 
brance that goes back to the 


days of slavery, is made to re- 


spond to the aroused popular 
forces. The country is deeply 
moved by the militant and heroic 
fight of a united Negro people 
for the vote and for equal rights. 
It will not be the first time in 
our history that the issue of Ne- 
gro freedom serves as the rally- 
ing point for a great popular 
upsurge and advance. And here 
we have the makings of just such 
an upsurge, in which the politi- 
cal action of labor and broad 
popular forces is directed against 
the common foe, the most reac- 
tionary forces North and South. 
This is the stuff from which far- 
reaching political realignments 
are fashioned, the kind that can 
change the traditional two-party 
system, the tweedledee and the 
tweedledum, leading toward a 
labor-led party, enjoying wide 
popular support. 
* 


RIGHT NOW, much depends 
upon how the challenge of the 
White Citizens Democrats is met, 
and. first of all by the labor 
movement. Democracy has to be 
won in the South, if Dixiecrat 
reaction and its nationwide in- 
fluences are to be irradicated. 
The Negro people, not only in the 
South but throughout the coun- 
try, are moving energetically in- 
to this fight. But they cannot go 
it alone, nor can they risk isola- 
tion, either in the South or na- 
tionally. It is also true that labor 
cannot afford to lag behind in 
this fight, for this is a golden 
opportunity, in combination with 
the Negro people, to defeat the 
most vicious anti-labor and anti- 
democratic forces in the nation, 
and to carry the South for un- 
ionism. 7 

The White Citizens Council 
are just as anti-labor as they are 
anti-Negro. Since the Populist 
upsurge of the 1890s, the su- 
premacy doctrine has always 
been the favorite weapon of the 
big landowners of the South and 
of the corporations against the 


EASTLAND 
white workers and farmers, as 
well as.the Negro. With it, they 
have split every popular move- 
ment in the South, and then put 
the white masses in “their place” 
as well as the Negro. 

During the Reconstruction 
Days and the Populist revolt, the 
organizers of white-supremacy 
reaction were chiefly the plan- 
tation owners. Today, because of 
big changes in the economy of 
the South, the leading role in the 
White Citizens Councils is play- 
ed by the big employers, by the 
industrial and utility corpora- 
tions, who want to maintain a 
“cheap labor” South, whether 
that labor be white or Negro. 
They are joined, very aggressive- 
ly, by the large landowners and 
their political hangers-on, who 
are attempting desperately to 
hold on to their weakening eco- 
nomic and political footholds in 


the Southern states. 
* 


THE DESEGREGATION is- 
sue is a real one, and it has 
assumed a dramatic and pivotal 
role in the battle of the Negro 
for equal rights in all spheres. 
Southern reaction is opposing 
it on that score, just as it is 
fighting with no holds barred 
against the heroic effort of the 
Negro to win the right to vote. 
For once these rights are won 
the entire political picture of the 
South will change. 

At the same time, the White 
Citizens Councils are deliberate- 
ly using the desegregation issue 
to confuse, blind, and scatter the 
forces of white labor in. the 
South, in a great effort to divert 
them from the task of organiz- 
ing Southern industry, which 
they must do together with the 
Negro. 

Make no mistake about it— 
these Councils are intended to 
prevent the gathering of Negro 
and white forces for the great 
organization drive announced by 
the AFL-CIO, a drive long 
abornjng too long. Let that drive 
once begin, and the true nature 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
as both anti-labor and anti-Ne- 
gro, will be exposed for all to 


(Continued on Page 4) 


ture will be necessary. First step 5 | 
in mobilizing such pressure may 
be taken this week at the Farm- 
ers Union national convention 
which opens in Denver on Mon- 
day. 

The Farmers Union has declar- 
ed that “if the House insists, there 
is a possibility that strengthened 
price supports might be reinstated 
in the final bill as a compromise 
,to get the House to adopt the ‘soil 
bank’ plan” which is now a part 
of the Senate bill. 


THE STRIKE of 12,000 Ma- 
chinists at Republican aircraft 
on Long Island, N.Y., rounds 
out its fourth week with no set- 
tlement apparently in sight. The 
‘company is holding on to its 
nickel take-it-or-leave-it stand 
despite the Lockheed settlement 
on the West Coast, which ac- 
cording to the AFL-CIO News, 
adds up to a 24-cent package 
in a two-year pact. 

* 


A FEDERAL grand jury in 
into 


BENSON 


Ss . Clint Anderson, _ > 
The House never acted on the * gh rata te se ag ter 

soil bank plan, since that was put|of the Benson regime. 

forward by the Eisenhower Ad- + 


ministration only during the pres- 
ent —- as a wl to divert 
strength from the firm parity pro- 
posal. The soil bank wil ei the 
House in the conference. 


DEFEAT of be key parity Frank Hoe . 
tion of the Senate bill eon when | 4 
18 Democrats joined 41 Repub- not done. the 


licans, in support ef a motion. by! would be routed in the 


named three 


>. 
epi fo SO 
: 


—. . 


; a a 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© N.Y. Grand Jary ss 
® Aireraft Strike in 4th Week 


Prebes Rackets 


000-member N. Y. Teamsters 
Joint Council. 

BEN GOLD will appeal a 
U.S. Court of Appeals 4-4 rul- 
ing upholding his conviction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. Gold, 
former president of the Inter- 
national Union of Fur & Lea- 


ther Workers, now a division of ° 


the Butchers Union, is under a 
1-3S-year sentence. ~ 
* 


AN EAST Coast-West Coast 
longshore pact setting a common 


Aug. 1 contract expiration date 


ran aground because of possible 
disruption of the New York wa- 
terfront situation this year by the 
small Brotherhood of pecan Boe 
men, AFL-CIO, which is chal- 
lenging the ILA’s status. The em- 
ployer spokesman used __ this 
monkey wrench as his excuse for 
holding back on signing pact. On 
the su ion of Harry ridges, 
IL president, it was a 

to bring unions, employers and 
House Maritime Committee to- 


try 
EMIL RIEVE, long-time pres- 
ident of the O Textile 
Workers Union, will not seek re- 
election at the union’s conven- 
tion in May because of health, | 


gether again May 1 for another 


fe. 
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DETROIT. — The UAW Inter-;ly skilled workers. | prance 0 
national Executive Board is report-| What is obviously non the| 
ed to have put a damper on a cam-| top UAW leadership is that if the 

ign for a 10 percent wage boost) skilled workers win a wage hike, | : 
skilled workers. UAW represen-|then over one million production’ 
tatives of 70,000 tool and die and} workers in the union will demand, 
maintenance workers in this: area| “How about us?” Then 1956 would 
have made this demand. become a year of battle for wage 

The board also is said to have) intreases. | 

warned the Tool and Die Council} Whether the UAW top leaders’ 
and Maintenance Council that an| mandate of no wage compelye for 
administrator would be placed over! skilled workers will stick is doubt- 
these bodies unless agitation stop-| ful. Thousands of buttons are new 
ped for the wage boost. being worn in the shops by skilled. 

The argument of the top offi-| workers with this message: | 
cers is that the union is bound by| “Skilled workers of the UAW de- 
contracts which still have two more|mand a 10 percent increase now.” | 
years to run. Of course this is a} Right at this moment is the 
pretty weak argument in as much/| strategic fime for a wage campaign 
as the recent five-year contract! for skilled workers. The 1957 model . 
WAS RE-OPENED on wages with|is just coming off the drawing 
Walter Reuther commenting “the| boards into the die rooms and ac- 
contract is a living document.” tion by the skilled workers. would 

There is a 30-cent to 70-cent, throw a lock into the 1957 models 
hourly differential between rates| which the companies are so eager 
in the jobbing shops and rates at|to produce. 
Ford, GM, Chrysler, Packard,); Meanwhile the International has 
American Motors. Last but not, authorized-local unions, without 
least, GM made over one billion! benefit of trial to expel from office 
dollars in 1958, Chrysler $100 mil-| individuals affiliated with the dual 
lion, Ford close to $326,000,000. | union movement, The Society of 

Tool and die makers claim that! Skilled Trades. One of the “brains” 
the differential in rates was not| behind the society is reportedly 
bridged by the extra eight cents, Larry Davidow, one time legal ad- 
an hour they got during the last| viser to Homer Martin; expelled 
negotiations and that the big! president of the UAW, who was 
corporations are fat and well able! uncovered as an agent of Harry 
to pay suitable wages to their high-' Bennett of the Ford Motor Co. 


House to Act on Brown Bill; 
Important Measures Killed 


LANSING.—State Senator Cora, needs of the Michigan people have 
Brown’s civil rights measure that! been swept under the bed by legis- 
would put teeth into the presentlative committees in the lentsie® 
Michigan laws, just barely got past ture. 
the two-thirds majority in the Sen-| Tye governor cites the following ' 
ate, needed to pass it. The vote examples: 


was 18-11. Senator Brown's bill)  . Than: Senstecs on Gannon 


would: 7 

| ) lves to 

1) Add Motels to places of pub-| mittee took it on themse 

lic mabe wrth Siena’ by the bury a bill for a — mont 
law; 2) Increase the fine for viola-|*Y s protest the i This de 
tion of the Michigan Civil Rights Pal ce gel yy <0 sacotl gpve 
—s ray Maier itt ot ord why gasoline costs more in Mich- 
; = igan than Ohio or Wisconsin. 


own discretion, to suspend or re- 
voke licenses of a business or in-| ® The House Labor Committee 


stitution which operates with a buried bills to improve workmen's 
state or municipally issued license. | Compensation and unemployed 

Senator Brown said the meas-' COmpensation; to improve and pro- 
ure is aimed particularly at resort tect mugrant labor working and 


hotels in Northern Michigan be-| living conditions; increase disabil- 
cause the present law is not work-| ity insurance for those unable to 


ing and this amendment will be-| work because of illness. The 
come a hammer that will make it) House Labor Committee killed a 
effective. |$1.25 minimum wage bill, protec- 
The bill is now before the House| tion laws against silicosis and rm 
of Representatives. pe establish a -modern industria 
Governor Williams has charged! safety code. The House Labor 
here that some of the most vita] | Committee decided that these 
“ measures should not go to the 
WE MISSED REPORTING last week on floor for any discussion. : 
contributions to help ue meet our weekly| _ But they did push onto the floor 
expenses of $120, So this week we will'of the House a bill to restrict la- By replacing the slogan “T et’s Arm” 
“ropping the list this week is $25 from|Dor's right to make agreements in- slogan “Let’s Trade,” we 
® real old friend of our paper on the! volving guaranteed annual wages, could reverse the downward trend 
Other bills locked in committees of our vehicle exports. They dip- 

by a handful of Republican ‘legis- ont front 40,207 in Jan. 1955, to 


| a ee 
REGISTRATION of more than 350,000 unregistered voters 
in Wayne County, Michigan, has been given top priority by the CIO- 
PAC, Are you register :: 

* 


! 


* 


. . MAYOR COBO is sitting in his Cadillac on top of the UAW de- 
mand for a dime fare for retired workers. Get him off that cushion! 


* 

VISITING delegates two weeks ago, during the Civil Rights 
Mobilization in Washington, report that U. S. Senator Potter promis- 
es support to the eight-point civil rights program adopted by the 
conference. He also voted against the gas bill steal. One delegate 
talked to U. S. Senator McNamara and left somewhat puzzled be- 
cause “Mac” seemed cold on the Powell Amendment. He told the 
delegate he wanted to “study” it some more. 

* 

A NEGRO citizen of Flushing, Michigan, Joseph Gage, 89, 
who was born a slave, died Tuesday, March 6. For his work in the 
community this Negro citizen was given a dinner at the community 
center some two years ago. Many a lad, white and Negro, in Flush- 
ing learned sports from Joseph Gage. He was also fire chief of the 
town for 14 years. : 


Carl Winter, chairman of the 
Communist Party of Michigan, 
who is to make his first public 
appearance since his release from 
jail as featured speaker at the 
banquet to honor Phil Raymond 
on a 24, 7 p.m., Parkside 
Hall. 


GANLEY 
{Continued from page 16) 


consumer credit. 

This can only be explained by 
the fact that the economic boom 
rests on temporary unstable stimu- 
lants in the first place. 


In the past decade the capital- 
ists replaced industrial equipment 
not renewed during World War 
II. In the earlier postwar period 
they were temporarily free of cap- 
italist competitors and found a 
market for American products in 
the war-shattered economies of. 
Western Europe and some Asian 
nations. While there were some 
new industries and products the 
real shot-in-the-arm came from 
the huge government arms pro- 
gram, especially in connection 
with the Korean war. Thus .the 
temporary stimulants rested heav- 
ily on the effects of past wars and 
the drive for new ones. But things 
are radically different now. These 
stimulants are nearing. exhaustion. 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
unwittingly concedes this when 
he says: “No one can win an 
H-Bomb war.” 


If H-Bomb war is excluded, 
then the UAW’s fight against “an- 
other Republican Recession” now 
requires replacing the temporary 
war stimulant to the economy by 
an equally large-scale stimu- 
lant to the economy, key fea- 
ture of this-would be to trade our 
surplus American vehicles for prod- 
ucts we can absorb with the 900,- 
000,000 people living in the ever- 
advancing Socialist world system. 


* 
FLEETWOOD General Motors workers in Detroit have voted 
86 percent in favor of strike action. The beefs are speedup and a 
new seniority agreement. 


A LEAFLET we got in the mail protests spending $270,000 for 
a new hall for UAW Local 900 (Ford-Lincoln at Wayne, Michigan). 
The oe are being asked to okay an assessment to pay for the 
‘new hall, 


* 

REP. CHARLES DIGGS, Jr., and Attorney Basil Brown will 
leave March 18 for Montgomery to sit in on the trial of the 100 
Negro leaders charged with leading the bus boycott. Diggs is seek- 
ing to raise $10,000 for the defense. 

* 


THE DETROIT TIMES and News are not breaking their necks 
to hire any Negro reporters since the new FEPC law went into effect. 


* 

GENERAL MOTORS earnings in 55 exceeded combined total 
net profit of all 15,000 commercial banks in U. S. A. They make 
$400 clear profit on each car after all expenses are! paid. 

; * 

IN CELEBRATION of his 53rd birthday and commemorating 
his 25th anniversary in the labor movement in Michigan, a banquet 
for former State Senator Stanley Nowak will be held Sunday, April 
15, 5 p.m., at the UAW Midland Pioneers Hall, 7834 Mt. Elliot, 
Detroit. ‘ 


A DATE for Federal Judge Arthur Lederle announcing his 
verdict in the Billy Allan denaturalization case may be set in April 
or May, according to latest reports. Government asked the post- 
ponement. . 


WHEN BILLY ALLAN, Daily Worker and Michigan Worker 
reporter, sought a press pass to cover the Adlai Stevenson Jackson 
Day banquet at the Masonic Temple on March 10, he was told by 
John Murray, press agent of the Democratic Party in Michigan, 
that there was no pass for him. When fellow Newspaper Guildmen 
sought to get Murray to change this stupid stand, Murray replied the 
Dems weren't interested in giving Allan a free meal. 


ARE YOU HEP TO THE 
CIRCULATION DRIVE? 


The cockles of our heart were'ageous reporting of current issues 
warmed last week by the news| at home and abroad: Therefore [ 


‘Si ly hope your drive for new 
that we had gotten by 100 sub-| UTS © 
scribers to the Michigan Worke: readers will meet with all the suc- 


cess it so richly deserve. .. .” 
and 45 Daily Worker subs. We thank a reader for his tine 


Also we received several hetters letter and urge some more of our 
he the circulation drive, one = readers to drop us a line on how . 
which we would like to share with) they feel about the paper and its 
our readers. It says: present drive in Michigan for 250 

“I’m enclosing my 6-month sub-| Michigan Worker subs, 100 Daily 
Worker subs and increasing the 


———— 
ed 


‘West Coast who wants it specially named 

for the anniversary of the Ford Hunger 

Mareh, —— tte - peed oo ee oagy 

J York, Joe ssell, Joe sio an . 

Geteeonns Leny ae were killed cy Ford lators, the Governor charged, are 13 in Jan. 1956. 

bullets on ler Rood chet day. tal proposals to create a state auto-| Jf the UAW combined a “T ot’s 

steal "060 tates ttre of Ghaphue, 96 mation commission; to establish| Trade” drive, with a nationwide 

from A.B, and $2.50 from the seaman, §2|regional detention homes so kids campaign for the 90-hour work 

i meep this sustainer for the paper com-| Won't have to be kept in jails; week with 40 hours pay and an 

ing, Gear readers. It's a lifeline we need. Meanwhile, over in the Senate, end to speedup they could win an 
an anti-PAC bill-was passed 18-11. 


Gi d ti to salesm > . . 

or seid % t BIDY Allen, in care of The : : 3-4 4+) increase in the available amount of 
This bill_worlld } restrict political 
action by ‘unions. 


auto jobs in the nation. 


_ Worker, 2419 Grand River Detroit, 1. 
In the current presidential elec- 


. 
THANKS TO ALL OUR READERS who 


send The Worker, leaflets, copies of their 
union or community newspaper. We would 


adjourn for 1956 in about 25 more 


' also like to thank our shop correspondents 
who keep us informed of news. Keep it 
' @toming! We need your help to get al) the 
news. How about news from the neighbor- 


days. 


The legislature is expected to 


The fact that there are 155,000 


tions this would mean a struggle 


scription to the Daily and Sunday 
bundlé™to 900% 


by the UAW to get the Democrats 
to take the peace issue away from 
the Republicans. 


Worker. It gives me great satisfac- 
tion after reading the Sunday, | 


March 4th issue, to find such a 


fine example of _honest and cour- An Old One. 


Remember, March Is Press 
Month, Get A New Reader, Keep 


a 


unemployed in Michigan and the 
numbers are expected to mount in 
late spring, receives no_ attention 
from the Republican-dominated 
legislature. 


hoods, election campaign activities, aid to 
the South? . 

What's your PTA, school, community on 
the spanking issue? Write us and let us 
know. Meantime keep the union papers 
coming in to 3419 Grand River. 

EDITORIAL BOARD 


Both the employed and unem- 
ployed auto workers have a direct 
common interest in waging and 
winning this fight for peace, trade, 
and end to s up, and the 30- 
hour week with 40 hours pay. 


LATEST IN NEW BOOKS 


Labor’s Unteld Story, By Richard Boyer, Harbert Morais_.$2.50 


Get : 
BERENSON BOOK ST 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 
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What About 
Not Recalled in Auto? 


DETROIT. -— The eight-column 
headline in local newspapers her- 
alding the return to work of 4,700 
Chrysler workers, said nothing 
about the 28,000 Chrysler employ- 
na still walking the streets, iob- 
ess. 

At the same time the Michigan 
Unemployment Security Commis- 
sion reported 155,000 totally un- 
employed in Michigan, with 100,- 
000 in Detroit. The return of 4,700 
Chrysler workers and 5,500 Pack- 


ard workers shaves the idle num-' 


ber down to 145,000 in thé state. 
Not assessible were figures of lay- 
offs in suppliers and jobbers shops 


‘ 


the Many 


‘in supplers and parts plants. 

| At Chrysler-Plymouth, a spokes- 
man for Local 51, UAW, said 1,000 
of the 4,000 laid off will get back 
to work. Asked what he thought 
about the big headlines on the re- 
turn of the 4,700 workers, he said, 
“It's just a bubble.”.He predicted 
that by the end of May the Chry- 
sler plants would be closed down 
for a long summer “model change- 
over that might stretch past Labor 


Day. He said 2,500 of those still 
laid off wouldn’t work on the 56 
model, according to their informa- 
tion. 


At Dodge Main, Local 3, UAW, 


DETROIT. — The top leader- 
ship of the United Auto Workers 
Union is reported to have a ial 
committee preparing a y on 
the shorter work week, with no re- 
duction in pay. A similar type of 
study took place when the union 
was preparing to launch its cam- 
paign for the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage. 

While the demand for a shorter 
work week is not scheduled for the 
bargaining table until 1958, grow- 


lof Local 155, in an interview with 


its shorter hour demand by asking 


“The o oem oe movement 
in general W in ro. icu-. 
lar should prepare now for-the fight 
to achieve a shorter work week 
without reduction in pay.” 

John Szluk, of Ford Local 600, 
writing in this last week's “Ford ° 
Facts’ says: “Our union is on rec- 
ord for a reduction in the hours of 
a work week. It has got to pe % 

veryone is in agreement on this 
point. The big question is when will 
the reduced work week be written 


now being raised urging this hat 
at the shorter work week. Principal 
voice has been Carl Stellato, presi- 
dent of Ford Local’600, who advo- 
cates 30-hour work week with 40 
hours pay. President Russell Leach 


Varied voices in -the union are 


Nat Ganley of this paper recently, 
predicted that the UAW concretize 


for 30-hour week with 40 hours: 
pay. 


into our contract and into the law 


Pat Caruso, president of the 
of the land?” 


large amalgamated Local 212, | 
‘Chrysler Automotive, calls for a} Gov. G. Mennen. Williams of 


shorter work week with 40 hours! Michigan some weeks ago_ called 
pay. He said in the “Voice of 212,”|for a shorter work week in Michi- 
Junion newspaper, February issue:| gan with no reduction in ‘pay, but 


: = |the Republican-controlled  legisla- 

| ture re to go on record ap- 

Peace Stimulant proving any mach measure for in- 
Needed to 

Revive Economy 


| dustry in Michigan. 
many things, but not on this. 


corresponding to layoffs in the Big/a union spokesman said the return 
Five. For example, it’s estimated headlines didn’t mean any of the 
there has been a 10 percent lay-!11,000 idle Dodge workers. “We 
off in auto since Jan. 1. The UAW; have not heard of any of our Maid 
figures 80,000 of. their members off people being called. back,” he 
have been hit with layoffs.in the|said: “Maybe in two weeks we. 
five major outfits. But no one at;may have several hundred return, 
UAW headquarters would make a but thousands aren’t going back on 
prediction as to how many. are idle’ the: ’56 model.” 


Michigan| 
edition 


TheWorker 
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One Hours Pay for 
- a | f 
Alabama Walkers 


DEABORN. — Ford Facts, organ} held two weeks ago in Washing- 
of 57,000 UAW members at Ford’ ton. 
Rouge, supports the sending of| Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr.. 
one. hour's pay. to the embattled!said here that in connection with 
Negro bus strikers of Montgomery, | taking time off for rayer those Ne- 
Ala. groes who are eligible should go to 

The union newspaper voices! their respective city halls in those 
agreement with this editorial state--communities where they are per- 
ment in the Pittsburgh Courier: mitted and register to vote. 

“Last Wednesday, March 28, be} Both Diggs and State Senator 
a great prayer day, but throw open|Cora Brown, the latter now run- 
the doors of churches that Wed-/ning for Congress, First District, 
nesday night. . . . But money is! Detroit, have called for new lead- 
what the Negroes in Mortgomery,' ership in the Democratic Party on 
holding out against insulting treat-' civil rights. 
ment on the buses, need if they are} Diggs has publicly proclaimed | 
to win their objective through! that he will not support a Demo- 
peaceful resistance. It is easy to|cratic candidate for President of 
send one hours pay to the em-|the United States if he doesn’t come 
battled Negroes of Montgomery.” |up and. talk straight about. civil 

Michigan had 600 delegates at rights issues. Senator Brown sup- 
the great Civil Rights Mobilization’ ports Diggs’ position. 


PARTIAL VICTORY WON IN” 
WELLMAN PENSION FIGHT 


DETROIT. — The Veterans Ad- my family is undoubtedly the re- 
ministration has been forced to:sult of the wide publicity our case 
withdraw its demand that Saul has received, and the hundreds of: 
Wellman repay the $9,581.85 he protests and queries addressed to! 
had received in disability pay-|Mr. H. V. Higley, Administrator! 
ments from June 7, 1945 through of Veteran’s Affairs. 

May 31, 1954. ; “I want to thank the many fair- 
it has also reinstated retroac-| minded Americans who have tak- 
avery cagan allotments paidjen an interest in our case, and to 
to Wellman’s wife and two chil- ' 

pits wage ae Aico uot assure them that I personally will 


continue to fight before the pub- 
June 1, 1954, following Wellman’s|}; | 
conviction under the Smith Act. lic and through the courts for 


complete restoration of my war- 
These payments at present come ; 
earned pension. 
ag pogo pension. I regard this as 


| part of the larger fight to rid cer- 

The Veterans Administration,{tain government administrative 

however, has not restored pay-/agencies of the McCarthyite atti- 

ment of some $70 a month award-|tudes rejected by American voters. 
ed Wellman himself as a result of 


a near-fatal heart wound suffer- In withdrawing the huge bill 


: sessed against us and in restor- 
ed during the Battle of the Bul “wy 
“e Niber, 1944. S¢/ing the allotments to my family 


| who obviously can 
In making public the VA’s par- ete nee 


‘lull rovensil tevenled ii lethad totter ae tony et ey Se 


may not have done, the Veteran’s 
himself and Mrs. Wellman dated’ Administration is eviden ‘ 
March 2, 1956, Wellman. declar- . : ae 


ing to back away from the most 
mutA, | Shes brutal s, 
| Partial remedy of injus- 


aspects 
tices committed against me and! 


ing layoffs in auto, huge stockpiles 
of unsold new 1956 models (870,- 
000) are what's making the top 
UAW leaders began to take an 
‘early look at the shorter work week 
with no cut in pay. 


' & 


a 
| 


**pe 


Ganley 


About 4,700 of the 37,500) 
unemployed Chrysler workers were 


recalled to work last weék. Pack- 
ard recalled 5,500. | 
The recall of 10,200 jobless 
auto workers is good news. But the’ 
fate of over 


60,000 re 
maining jobless 
in the major 
plants and the 
additional’ thou- 


sands of unem- Hm 
ployed in the Hie Bee | 
parts plants is RS ‘a 
far from ‘clear. — 

Greeting the *** Ganeaz 
restoration of 10,200 auto jobs is 
both objective reporting and a 
humanist approach to the news. 
And both of these factors have al- 
ways been consistent with Marxist 
thinking. We Marxists were never 
guilty of the lying accusation 
thrown at us that we want the 
workers to suffer more so theyll 
become more radical, Nor do we 
agree with those non-Communist 
Socialists who fatally and _ pas- 
sively await the “great day” when 
the current boom busts and ra- 
dicalism revives in America. We 
can agree with these Socialists on 


avoid illusions and understand that At Dodge 

) | 
italism inevitably lead to economic On S U } 
crisis, It’s quite a different thing . 
a ver a os mein voted overwhelmingly for strike 
of the workers, On the contrary,! action to halt speedup. and estab- 
fight for their needs as effectively anne to the workers to vote 
on the production line as on the pointed out that while 


Vote Strike 

It’s one thing to tell workers to 
the inherent contradictions of cap-| 
not to fight against this danger of }ranTRAMCK.—Dodge _ work- 
economic crisis, to passively await)... members of UAW. Local 3, 
: 
we believe the 10,200 returning }j,}, 4 fair system of seniority. 
auto workers can be convinced to} The Jocal union leaders in an 

“Vas” 

unemployment line. Dodge cars are not selling, man- 


It's likewise objective reporting agement wants to fight the union, 
not to consider the partial return | speed up the workers, refuse to 
to work as indicative of a rosy out-|live up to the contract and to 
look for the economy. broaden the seniority setup, 

In 1954 there was an economic! “Chrysler made $100,000,000 
slump. Our Left comedian referred after all taxes in 1955 through the 
to it as “a reverse upward trend.”|hard efforts of the workers. Now 
In 1955 there was a real upward’ these same workers are not work- 
trend in industrial output with|ing hard enough to. suit Chrysler. 
records made in the auto indus-| “No matter how much produc- 
try. But in both of these years we,tion you give, the time study - 
found such common features as| hounds and bosses holler more pro- 
the over-production crisis in agri-| duction, more, production. Lay off 
culture, a disparity between pro-| half the men, and-then make the 
duction and employment, the exist-|rest do the same amount of work 
lence of chronic economic distress|is the way Chrysler modernizes 
areas, and a dangerous increase in and automates their plants.” 


, “Dodge workers” said the union 
(Continued on Page 15) leaders, “are sick and tired of be- 


ing continually hounded by the 
bosses. They are sick and tired of 
being sent home on the slightest 
pretext. They are sick and tired of 
short work weeks and miserable 
welfare checks,- Management's idea 
of bargaining is that the union 
agree with whatever the manage- 
ment wants.. We will not surren- 
der! We will fight to protect our 
seniority and our rights won dur- 
ing the bitter strike battles—Vote 
Strike.” | 

Out of 9,000 voting 306 voted 
“No” and the rest of the Dodge 
workers voted “Yes.” Some 11,000 
are unemployed in the plant. 

A union spokesman said they 
will consult the International UAW 
leadership now and a walkout date 
will be set.unless Chrysler radi- 
cally changes its attitude on the 


Rep. Diggs and State Senates Cora Brown. innine. 


ciples tavelved seanilie unadtiied "|e emmnweesees S0estess coeseesoee ren sanenmnnnaaunees 


. 
'Wellman emphasized. “These are ® 
the government's effort — through 
an administrative agency—to pin 
the underserved and. unproved la- 
bel of ‘traitor’ on political non- 
conformists — something which 
could not be done through due 
process; and government mea- 
sures—alarming’ to all fair-minded 
Americans—to use pension and so- 
cial security payments as an eco- 
nomic club against political non- 
conformists. Until I am fully rein- 
stated, no veteran can feel secure.” 


BANQUET 


in honor of 


PHIL RAYMOND’S 


35 YEARS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
. , . at Motor Products, Chrysler, Briggs, Budd, Ford, 
G. M., Murray Body—Flint, Pontiac, Grand Rapids 
Upper. Peninsula, Detroit.  - 
Banquet—7 p.m. Sharp = PARKSIDE HALL 
Program at 8 P.M. $119 FENKELL, Near Dexter 
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: 


tual treason, sabotage, mutiny and 


em ssing and 
of its attack on our family. | 
aid to an enemy. | 


“But essentially the basic prin- 


* 
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Albany Set To Add $92, 000, 000 for Program 


Three years of united pressure by parents, teachers, civic and 
educational groups throughout New York State for a $100,000,000 in- 
crease in state money for education has finally borne fruit: The Dem-- 


Racists Shout Defiance in Halls of Congre:s 


inside THE WORKER 


Penn. ‘Gestapo’ 
Does Dirty 
Work for 
Westinghouse Co. 


—See Page 2 


Oil Scandal Spoitlights 


Shady Election Deals 
—See Page 3 


Anti-Colonial Wave 

Rocks Mediterranean 
—See Page 4 

Justice Dept. Slur 

On Smith Act 

Lawyers Boomerangs 
—See Page 5 

A St. Patrick's 


Day Feature 
—See Page 8 


Discussion Piece 
On Lessons of the 


20th Congress 
—See Page 6 


Lester Rodney’s 
Open Letter to 


Ex-Sen. Benton 
—See Page 12 
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Howard Fast, 
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George Morris and 
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in Congress Open Drive| 
oUpset IntegrationRult ? 


by Southerners Vows yane'* Fe 
te Maintain School gat 


By ALVIN SHUSTER 


Speries te The Hoe Tart Tees 

WASHINGTON, Merch 18 = . 

Ninety-six members of Congress) ®) 
pledged today (» use “ail lawful 


— | 


—See Page 2 
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Assignment: USA 


A slick magazine on young delinquents 


By JOSEPH NORTH - 


THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL has some four 
and a half million subscrib- 
ers, and many American 


mothers, I judge, are re- 
flecting upon Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s recent article on the chil- 
dren of the Soviet Union. 


“Russian school children,” 
she said, after 
her trip there 
“are the best 
behaved, in and 
out of school, 
of any I had 
the opportunity 
to observe on 
a journey this # 
past fall and # 


early winter to 


eight European 
countries. ...” 


Miss Thompson’s observations 
are all the more interesting in- 


asmuch. as ‘she /is venrawanee 


Not in the Bag for the GOP 


An Editorial 
WE HAVE STATED in this column that the Cadillac 
Cabinet can be voted out next- November if the voters and 
especially the labor voters compel the candidates of the 
Democratic Party to face up to the real issues in this cru- 


cial campai 
at times 
always an easy one. 


have been some visible results of the 


. Perhaps this has seemed a formidable-task 


we would be the first to admit that it is not 
Nevertheless in recent. weeks there 


people's 


rvention 


in*the election campaign. And ered pe iot be mini- 


mized, because they suggest that 


ere small doses have 


a remedial effect, more of the same medicine can indeed 


achieve a cure, 


: The most noticeable effect came where it 
been eapenten the person of a candidate for t 
i } - (Continued on eee Oni 4s 


+ if | ¢ 


t have 


e Pres- 
Mt ake i 


less than friendly to socialism 
and to the USSR. 

It is significant, too, that Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade, the 


Sunday pictorial of Knoxville, 
Tenn, wrote, after his visit there, 
“Russia has little juvenile delin- 
quency though the newspapers 
recently have been - shrilling 
about hooliganism.” He _ inti- 
mates that the Soviet elders are 
alert to nip any significant ex- 
tension of it in the bud. Favor- 
able observations about social- 
isms youth and their education 
are increasingly heard in our 
land, 
* 

I WAS set to thinking about 

these expressions as parental 


alarm rises in our own land over | 


the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency—a horrible teri, | feel, 
which is an indictment of our 
society. Now, if the land of so- 
cialism has something that we 
lack in ours, it seems to me that 
responsible Americans must ex- 
amine what they have that we 
don’t have. _ 

After all, if those wh baie 
in socialism have the canniness 
to come here to our capitalist 
land, like their farmers, archi- 
tects, journalists to see what we 
can teach them, good — sense 
should dictate a similar course 
on our part. 


TO SET the reeord straight 


it appears that there is a degree. 


of juvenile deli in the 


workers and farmers | 
spite Mr. 


no few children would suffer. 

Gorkin and Thompson de- 
scribe the Soviet children at 
school which keeps six days a 


week; the serious attitude they 
display toward their homework; 
the abundant opportunities they 
have after school in sports, clubs 
of various sorts, in science, in 
the arts, in their opportunity to 
go to camps during the summer, 
their frequent excursions tg sites 
that interest them throughout 
the year—to museums, factories, 
historical spots. 

And yet, despite these advan- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


de- 3 
Gorkin’s generaliza- aS 


tion, The Soviet press has made j ae 
that clear. A span of ik te is 


years does not finish 
old; and. when some seven mil- 


ocratic Harriman Administration 
and the Republican leaders of 
the legislature have agreed on a 
program to add $92,000,000 to 
the present law. 

This is one of the few posi- 
tive things to come out of the 
current session of the State Leg- 
islature, which is scheduled to 
adjourn Wednesday. - But the 
heat is on—from labor, Negro 
people, tenant groups—for last- 
minute passage of several other 
important measures which Re- 
publican _— legislative — leaders 
would like to duck. 

* 


IN HIS BUDGET message 
on Feb. 1, Gov. Harriman said 
he would be guided by the pro- 
posals of a special commission 
on the education _program— 
known as the Heald Commis- 
sion—for a $60,000,006. increase 
in state aid. COP leaders like- 
wise want along with the Com- 
mission report. 

So powerful was the demand 
for bigger increases, however, 
that the Governor and the GOP 
wound up by competing with 
each other in ‘proposing more 
monty. 

The new program for $92,- 
000,000 additional has its shorts | 
comings. For one thing, the 
demand for $100,000,000 more 
was based on conditions of 
three years ago and is now out- 
dated. Actually the school sys- 
tem needs a good deal more. 

Second, New York City will 
get only about 28 percent of the 
new funds. Both Mayor and city 
parent, teacher and education 
groups believe the city should 
get perhaps 40 percent, and ‘is 
being short-changed. Various 
demands are being made for 
public hearings on the Heald 
Commission proposals ‘and for 
reshuffling of state aid, 

Nevertheless, the agreed-on 
increase is a big break-through 
for those battling for decent 
education, 

ON OTHER major issues, 
however, little progress has been 
made. In the field of anti-dis- 
crimination legislation, Gov. 
Harriman has reconmended, and, 
labor and Negro groups have 
been pressing for, two major 
bills. One would give the State 
Commission Against Discrim- 

(Continued on Page a 
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Racists Shout Defiance to 


~~ Nation in Congress 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Sen. James O. Eastland’s owlish eyes glowed with satisfaction as 


the solemn voice of his 


a restatement of the racist political credo. The language was a mite too 
polished and its tone too placid for the gentleman from 


but it stated his objectives 
—maintenance of white 
supremacy and “white rule” 
in the South. Not since the 
days of John C. Calhoun in 
the mid-19th Century, 


when the threat of secession and 
civil war became the weapon of 
f” ‘\ 
Sen. McNamara Says 
Racist Manifesto 
Is “Shameful” 


—See Page 13 


Mes + ae e 
the slave holders, had the nation 
heard federal law and order so 
challenged... | 

Backed by 96 Congressmen— 
19 Senators and 77 Representa- 
tives—the manifesto George read 
into the Senate record pledged 
opposition by “all legal means” 
to the Supreme Court's déseg- 
— rulings, Like the slave- 
holders before them, the 96, join- 
ed Jater by four others, claimed 
to defend the Constitution and 
the “rights of states” against the 
Supreme Court and “outside agi- 
tators . . . threatening revolu- 


colleague from Georgia, Walter George, intoned 


Mississippi, 


\L.g 
£\S 


A 
UT™SRITNES _ 


| Be 


tionary changes... . . 
* 


IT IS no wonder that Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said the 
event reminded him of John C. 
Calhoun “walking across the 
floor of the Senate.” The parallel 
was deadly—and alarming. For 
while political racism thus chal- 
lenged the nation to enforce its 
laws in every state, it threatened 
the very existence of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And it was a strange 
reaction on Sen. Hubert Humph- 


reys part to deplore the chal- 
lenge and predict that it would 
“bring down the wrath on this 
nation of the world,” and then 
counsel “tolerance and compas- 
sion. | 

Sen. Richard M. Neuberger 
saw the issue presented as one 
between “anarchy and the rule 
of law,” but turned to praise Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex), the ma- 
jority leader, for his “political 


—— ee — 


valor” in not signing the mani- 
festo. Things were in a bad way 
when a western liberal Democrat 
had to pay homage to his lead- 
er for not having formally join- 
ed a political rebellion against 
federal law and order. 

Adlai Stevenson answered 
with a defense of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings as 
giving “the correct interpreta- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Pennsylvania ‘Gestapo’ Does 


Dirty Work 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


“GESTAPOISM” is the one word used by a Media County, Pa., paper to describe 
the after-midnight raid of police on the homes of nine leaders of the strike at the big 


Westinghouse plant in Lester. 
Corporation's attitude towards | 
55,000 striking employes in 40 
plants across the country now out 
for five solid months. 


Leaders of the labor movement 
in the Philadelphia area were out- 
raged at tne way police jump at, 
the bidding of this union-hating 
corporation, Paul W. O'Rourke, 
head of the big Transport Workers 
Union of the area said the action 
was a throwback to 1806 when 
shoemakers were put on trial in 
Philadelphia for a “combination to 
raise wages. 

Some days earlier 26 of the ac- 
tive strikers and leaders were rail-| 
roaded to jail in default of fines 
totaling. $22,000 for contempt of | 
a strikebreaking injunction. The 26 
chose to go to jail rather than drain 
the union's strike relief fund and 
deprive the families of strikers of. 
the small weekly strike relief. The’ 
spirit of the UE strikers is un- 
daunted and ranks are as solid as 
the day the walkout began 22 
weeks ago. 


ee 


Machine Workers (Ind,) were rous- 
ed out of beds very early. in the 
morning, and dragged away from 
frightened wives and crying chi'- 


dren, . by Fond Cote ate . 
aester, and loo J'wa 


~\  _puty sheriffs and C 


\Farmingdale, L. I., whose 12,000 
workers are in the fifth week of. 
their walkout; the Kohler Co. of| cording to the AFL-CIO News 


for Westinghouse 


: 


“Gestapoism’ just about describes the Westinghouse 


borough police. They were taken,of the United Steelworkers. of 
to Broadmeadows prison, held in| America last week gave indica- 
default of $2,500 bail. tion of the demands: a supplemen- 

After a night in prison, given ajtary unemployment benefit plan 
habeas corpus hearing, with no , patterned after the plan already 
evidence, they were released. But signed with the can companies, for 
they were immediately rearrested benefits up to as many as 52 weeks; 
ON THE SAME CHARGE. time and one half for work: that 


The alleged incident upon which |‘#!/s on Saturday and double time 
the charges against them are al- for Sunday; “substantial” wage in- 
legedly based, was dated Dec. 8, \°T€8S¢S and improvements in the 
1955—three months ago. The work. |‘Vf@re, pension. and: other provi-| 
ers are on strike ‘for the general "05 of the. contract. : 


IN THEIR joint chal- 


lenge to the Supreme Court _ 


decision on desegregation, 
the white supremacy South- 
ern Congressinen are in ef- 
fect threatening to enter their 
own third party in the 1956 
elections. e White Citizens 
Council Democrats are now out 
in the open political arena, That 
is the reward for “moderation,” 
for the shameful dillydallying of 
Stevenson and other national 
Democratic Party leaders on the 
issues of Negro rights, and then 
playing along with the Dixiecrat- 
Republican combination in Con- 
gress. 

Let them go! Let them form 
their lily-white citizens council 
party, together with the Repub- 
lican friends of Eastland! They 
can be. isolated, and given a 
crushing defeat once the Demo- 
cratic Party, rid of the encum- 
brance that goes. back to the 


days of slavery, is made to re- 


spond to the aroused: popular 
forces. The country is deeply 
moved by the militant and heroic 
fight of a united Negro people 
for the vote and for equal rights. 
It will not be the first time in 
our history that the issue of Ne- 
gro freedom serves as the: rally- 
ing point for a great’ popular 
upsurge. and advance. And here 
we have the makings of just such 
an upsurge, in which the politi- 
eal\ action of labor and broad 
popular forces is directed against 
the ‘common foe, the most reac- 
tionary forces North and South. 
This is the stuff from which far- 
reaching political realignments 
are fashioned, the kind that can 
change the traditional two-party 
system, the tweedledee and the 
tweedledum, leading toward a 
labor-led party, enjoying wide 
popular support. | 
4 . * 

RIGHT NOW, much depends 
upon how the challenge of the 
White Citizens Democrats is met, 
and first of all by. the labor 
movement. Democracy has to be 
won in the South, if Dixiecrat 
reaction and its nationwide in- 
fluences are to be irradicated. 
The Negro people, not only in the 
South but throughout the coun- 
try, are moving energetically in- 
to this fight. But they cannot go 
it alone, nor can they risk isola- 
tion, either in the South or na- 
tionally. It is also true that labor 
cannot afford to lag behind in 
this fight, for this is a golden 
opportunity, in combination with 
the Negro people, to defeat the 
most vicious anti-labor and anti- 
democratic ‘forces in the nation, 
and to carry the South for un- 
ionism. 

The White Citizens Council 
are just as anti-labor as they are 
anti-Negro. Since the Populist 
upsurge of the 1890's, the su- 

remacy doctrine has always 
ter the favorite weapon of the 
big landowners of the South and 
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white workers and farmers, as 
well as the Negro. With it, they 
have split every popular move- 
ment in the South, and then put 
the white masses in “their place” 
as well as the Negro. . 

During the Reconstruction 
Days the Populist revolt, the 
organizers of white-supremacy 
reaction were chiefly the plan- 
tation owners. Today, because of 
big changes in the economy of © 
the South, the leading role in the 
White Citizens Councils is play- 
ed by the big employers, by the 
industrial and utility corpora- 
tions, who want to maintain a 
“cheap labor” South, _ whether 
that labor be white or Negro. 
They are joined, very aggressive- 
ly, by the large landowners and 
their pélitical. hangers-on, who 
are. attempting desperately to 
hold: on to their weakening eco- 
nomic and political footholds in 
the Southern states. 

* 

THE: DESEGREGATION is- 
sue is a real one, and it. has 
assumed a dramatic and pivotal 
role in the battle of-the Negro 
for equal rights in all spheres. 
Southem reaction is opposing 
it on that score, just- as: it is 
fighting with no holds barred 
against the heroic effort ‘of the 
Negro to win the right to vote. 
For once these rights are won 
the entire political picture of the 
South will change. 

At the same time, the White 
Citizens Councils are. deliberate- 
ly using the desegregation issue 
to confuse, blind, and scatter the 
forces of white labor in the 
South, in a great effort«to divert 
them from the task of organiz- 
ing Southern industry; which 
they must do together with the 
Negro. : 

Make no mistake about it— 
these Councils are intended to 
prevent the gathering of Negro 
and white forces for the great 
organization drive announced by 
the AFL-CIO, a drive long 
aborning too long. Let that drive 
once begin, and the true nature 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
as both anti-labor and anti-Ne- 
gro, will be exposed for all to 

(Continued on Page 4) | 


demands of the 55,000 workers, 
and in addition against a local, 
wage cut amounting to about 20) 
percent. 


THE WEEK IN L 


* 

WHAT EVER the outcome ot 
the latest turn in the negotiations, 
the Westinghouse strike is one of 
the longest. and. hardest fought in 
at least twenty years. The arrog- 
ance of that company.is tnatched 
by others in several current strikes, 
notably by» Republic Aviation in 


THE STRIKE of 12,000 Ma- 
chinists at Republican aircraft 
on Long Island, N.Y., rounds 
out its fourth week with no set- 
tlement apparently in sight. The 
company is holding on to its 
nickel take-it-or-leave-it stand 
despite the Lockheed settlement 
on the West Coast, which ac- 


adds up to a 24-cent package 
in a two-year pact. 
. 


| A FEDERAL grand jury in 
New York opened a- probe into 
the een trucking industry, 
hey rran ogan named three 
men who he said were racke- 


ting 
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° N.Y. Grand dary 
° Aireraft Strike in 4th Week 


of the corporations against the 


ABOR AFFAIRS 
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000-member N. Y. Teamsters 
Joint Council. 

BEN GOLD will appeal a 
U.S. Court of Appeals 4-4 rul- 
ing apeoking his conviction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. Gold, 
former president of the Inter- 
national Union of Fur & Lea- 


Workers 


ther Workers, now a division of 
the Butchers Union, is under a 
1-3-year sentence, 

* 

AN EAST Coast-West Coast 
longshore pact setting a common 
Aug. 1 contract expiration date 
ran aground because of possible 
disruption of the New York wa- 
terfront situation this year by the 
small! Brotherhood re ped: ore- 
men, AFL-CIO, which is chal- 
lenging the ILA’s status. The em- 
ployer spokesman used this . 
monkey wrench as his excuse for 
holding back on signing pact. On 
the suggestion of Harry Bridges, 
ILWU president, it was agreed 
to bring ‘unions, employers and 
House Maritime Committee to- 
gether again May 1 for another 


-time pres- 
ne O Textile 
tkers Union, will not seek re- 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

ination (SCAD) the right to ini- 
1 (SCAD) the right to ini 


{write to Senate 


tiate discrim 
SCAD the power to administer 
the present law against discrim- 
ination in housing backed by 
FHA. or Veterans Administra- 
tion mortgages. 

The second bill is expected to 
be voted on tomorrow (Mon.) 
night. But the first is bottled up 
in committee, ‘and GOP leaders 
have indicated they want to 


FHA and VA-backed. housing. 
nation, 


covered by state law. 


nt Bills Before Legis 


lature 


bills still to be acted on before Legislature adjourns 
| Leader Walter Mahoney, and Assembly 
Speaker Oswald D. Heck, State Capital, Albany): ahs 

® Giving SCAD power to enforce ban on discrimination in 


® Giving SCAD power to initiate investigations into discrimi- 


© Extending unemployment insurance to those who have 
worked 15 weeks or more for the past year, instead of 20 weeks. 
_. © Increasing unemployment insurance maximum to $40, plus 
$4 for each dependent up to three. | 
® Increasing Workmen’s Compensation benefits. 
® Establishing $1.25 minimum 


wage for workers in industries 


© Extending “security risk” law. (This should be defeated.) 


keep it that way. It can be 


blasted out only with huge last- 
minute pressure from labor and 
Negro organizations, 

As regards labor's econdmic 
program, only one bill has been 
passed so far. This would ‘in- 
crease maximum sickness bene- 
fits from $33 to $40, and extend 
payments from a 13-week limit to 

20 weeks. It is before the Gover- 
nor for his signature. 


But bills to cut eligibility for 
unemployment insurance from 20 
weeks work a year to 15 weeks, 
to increase benefits and include 
extra payments for dependents, to 
extend jobless pay to places em- 
ploying only one worker, to in- 
crease workmen's compensation 
benefits and to overhaul the mini- 
mum wage law have not been act- 
ed upon at this writing. 

Here, too, only united pressure 
by the labor movement of a pow- 
erful kind can force these mea- 
sures out on the floor and get them 


A UNION DELEGATION 
| from the Hotel Trades Council 


went to Albany to “see what 
we could do” to get labor bills 
bottled up in GOP - controlled 
committees out on the floor of 
the Legislature, and got a bird's- 
eye-view of how both Republi- 
cans and Democrats have made 
a political football out of labor's 
program. 

“Both parties jockey for poli- 
| tical advantage,” was the dele- 
gation’s conclusion. Further, it 
reports that of all the alibis giv- 
en for not acting on labor bills, 
the one most favored was the 


—= By Herbert Signer = 


Albany Runaround Irks Labor 
Teachers Sehedule Action 


Labor in N ew York 


to move on such short notice. 
+ 
THE ALBANY PICTURE 
would change very drastically 
overnight, it seems to us, if AFL 
and CIO leaders Louis Holland- 


Yesterday's Worlds 


Bowling Time (5) 5 
Princeton 


f ™ ‘ 
? i : 
Movie 
; - 


Saturday, March 17 


On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Special: Trial at Tara (9 10:30). 


St. Patrick's Day Program 


Shamrock. Theater (11) 11:30 
St. Patrick's Day Parade (11) 12:30 
The Arts Around Us—Dr. Malcolm 
Preston, host (9) 1 | 
Movie: So This Is New York (7) 


| 


I 


| 


‘ / . 
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Guide 


Y a.m. i 


Charity Bailey’s Sing a Song—Kids 


(4) 10 a.m. Last time on the air. 


Camera Three (2) 11:30. On Tou- 


louse - Lautrec, . 19th 

French painter 

Lt op = The Gunpow 
ot, 1604 England (5) 11:30 


century 


der 


Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. The 


kids get a lesson in skyscraper 
construction 


1:30. Lardner comedy—recomn: Ask the Camera (4) Noon 


mended 


4000 BC 


A&M (2) 3 


Pro Basketball—-NBA Playoffs (4) 


3 


Horse Racing (2) 5. Gulfstream 


Park Handicap 


Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 5. World 


of Green Plants 


'56—Education 
Aircraft designs 


Dance Studio—Michael (13) 6 
Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 
Count of Monte Cristo (5) 7. Short 


Story 


Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30. Mike 


Wallace—new emcee 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como—Variety (4) 8 
Latin-American Carnival (13) 8 
TV Emmy Awards (4) 9 


(4) 6. 


(2) 2. Egypt—; Wonderama—kids (5) 12:80 12:30 


Basketball — NIT. Duquesne — de-| 
fending champion vs Oklahoma 


on 


The World We Want (9) 1. The 


subject is prejudice 


beets Conference (7) 1:30 


Adventure—Science (2) 2:30 Study 


of a Hawk's Life 


Dr. Speck (4) 3 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 


Maurice Evans and Lili Palmer in 


Shakespeares The Taming of 


the Shrew (4) 4 
Out of Darkness (2) 5. Orson Wel- 


les, host. On Mental Illness. 


You Are There (2) 6:30. The Re- 


solve of Patrick Henry 


NY Times Youth Forum (5) 6:30. 


Will Atom Serve Peace or War? 
You Asked For It (7) 7 : 
Frontier—western (4) 7:30 
Famous Film Festival—Alec Guin- 


ness in The Lavender Hill Mob 


passed. 
(7) 7:30 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Marcel 
Marceau —in two filmed se- 
quences; foe E. Lewis, com- 
edian, Nat ‘King’ Cole, Met 
opera stars Roberta Peters and 


Basketball—NIT. St. Louis Billi- 
kins vs. Xavier Musketeers (11) 
9 

Full length Spanish language mo- 
vie (NY TV Debut) (13). 9:30. 
DeMujer a Mujer (From Wom- 


division in labor's ranks. 

The Council is evidently very 
much distrubed, as is all of la- 
bor, by this kicking around in 
Albany, and the union paper, 


er, Thomas Murray, Harold 
Hanover and Harold Garno 
would issue an emergency call | 
to every local union to send del- 
egations at once to Albany. This 


* 

THESE measures were all pro- 
posed by the Governor in his open- 
ing message to the Legislature. He 
has been under some criticism for 


“Hotel,” indicates this calls for 
“careful study and ‘considera- 
tion. 


not fighting hard enough to get 
them passed. But in the main, la- 
bor’s own pressure for them has 
not been enough to force the GOP 
leaders to give. 

One big unresolved problem at 

this writing is the fate of the Mc- 
Carthyite “security risk” law, 
which has caused a_ witchhunt 
among public workers in state and 
New York ee service. Passed at 
the height of the Korean War hys- 
teria in 1951, the law was an 
“emergency” one to be renewed 
from year to year. Gov. Harri- 
man originally wanted to make it 
_tougher and permanent, but the 
howl from liberal and labor groups 
killed that. 

It is now up for extension for 
another year. The Assembly. vot- 
ed to extend, with several voting 
in opposition. The opposition ap- 
pears to have grown in the Sen- 
ate, which at this moment has not 
yet acted. It could be stalled in 
the Senate if there is wide enough: 


popular opposition expressed. 


‘ * 
A CLUE may be found in that 


the Council sent a delegation of 
only four to Albany to press for 
its program, instead of sending 
hundreds. This goes for most 
unions, except for teacher and 
operating engineers. Labor is 
being paid off for its failure to 
organize mass action directed at 
both GOP and Demos, for its 
failure to come through with the 
promised joint AFL-CIO state 
legislative lobby. 

Nor is this an academic ques- 
tion today, with the Legislatuse 
scheduled to adjourn this 
Wednesday , March 21, at 2 
p.m, As every union knows, 
what happens to most of labor's 
program is often decided in the 
final two or three days. We don’t 
go along with those who argue 
it is too late, or that the state 
AFL and CIO lack the capacity 
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Dear Mom: 


Did you read my letter last 
week? We wrote about taking you 
out on that. grand 

BOAT RIDE 
up the Hudson to Indian Point, 
where we'll all have a wonderful 
time together. 

Were really making spectacular 
plans for that day. Contests for 
MOTHER of the YEAR—games— 
sports—childrens’ festivities—prizes, 
and what not. WS 

Next week we're putting tickets RS 
on sale at some of thé popular BS 

_ bookstores. ‘And we'll be selling 
group orders here from our office. 

Will write again: next week, 


< 


Se fiche ; : — -Sisye 
Ries 4. Ce Mind ag NO lia 8 , : 


could easily bring several thou- 
sand unionists to the Legislature 
to lobby from Monday through 
adjournment. 


Along with this, a really seri- 
ous telegram campaign from 
many thousands of unionists 
flooding Albany legislators 
would have’ a definite . effect. 
This is the kind of job that sho 
stewards and active re St 
file unionists could well under- 
take in the shops. 


* 


TEACHERS ACTION on the 
salary issue will highlight lo- 
cal labor struggles this -week, 
mass demonstrations scheduled 
at City Hall. Originally, the 
major groups, Teachers Union, 
Grass Roots Committee, and 
AFL-CIO Teachers Guild, had 
scheduled separate but simulta- 
neous rallies March 22. Teach- 
ers anticipated a powerful rally 
of thousands which could im- 
press politicians and get decent 
salary improvements for: the 
city's underpaid teachers. 

However, the Guild, acting 
on redbaiting factional consid- 
erations and apparently fearin 
teachers unity, pulled out ia | 
changed its date to Wednesday, 
March 21. Guild members are 


reported to be confused and 


disturbed by this anti-unity ac- 

tion, seeing it as endangering 

the salary fight. Teachers Union 

and Grass Roots are still press- 

ing for agreement on a single 

day for salary demonstration, 
* 

THE UNION AND GUILD 
have between them only a small 
minority of the city’s 40,000 el- 
ementary and high school teach- 
ers. This continued. division is 
very much to the liking of the 
Board of Education ae all an- 
ti-labor forces in the school sys- 
tem, It seems to us that any 
serious progress in oe 
the bulk of the teachers a 
winning really substantial im- 
provements in salaries and con- 
ditions will be stymied until 


such time as the Union and 


an to Woman) 


Gunsmoke—western (2) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie: The Man in the lon Mask 
(4) 11:15. Louis Hayward, Joan 


Bennett, Joseph Schildkraut 


Movie: Mountains O Mourne (Eng- 


lish) (9) 11:30 


Movie: Heartbreak (2) 1. Ginger: 
Rogers, Basil Rathbone, Jean 


Pierre Aumont. 


TV 
Sunday, March 18 


Joe Bostics Gospel Train (13) 


of government work, and this is 
a tough undertaking which de- 
mands maximum labor unity to 
get results. 

* 

ROCHESTER LABOR is be- 
ing asked to donate an hour's 
pay on Wednesday, March 28, 
as a substitute for the discard- 
ed idea of a one hour stoppage 
in protest against racism in the 
South. The appeal is reported in 
the March 9 issue of “Labor 
News, weekly paper of the 
Rochester AFL Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 

The money would go to help 
the boycott by Negroes of seg- 
regated buses in Montgomery, 
Ala., “arid get workers there to 
their jobs through a system of 
private car pools,” according to 
a local NAACP official. 

The Central Trades paper 
headlines the story—“An Hour’s 
Pay March 28 to Battle Segre- 


gation — Local Workers Can | 


Fight Bias.” 
* 
AFL-CIO MERGER is mov- 


in 

industrial city of Batavia in 
Western New York. Organiza- 
tion of a new local AFL-CIO 
Council is nearing completion, 
with an application for a new 


charter in the works and tem- | 


porary officers elected. 

The Batavia merger may well 
turn out to be a historic first 
in New York: State in the con- 


tinuing process of unifying AFL © 


Guild achieve united action and _and Cl F Of a local level. 


organic merger. 


This is a bi 


issue for the 
ve ; 


organizations, 
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Cesare Siepi, etc. 


Trio (5) 8. James Mason reads 


Byrons The Eve of Waterless: 
Richard Burton reads Prayer of 
Columbus by Walt Whitman 


Alcoa Hour—Doll Face by Jerome 


Ross (4) 9. With Glenda Farrell 


GE Theater—The Night Goes On 


by Hagar Wilde (film) (2) 9 
With Rosalind Russell, Carmen 
Mathews 


Amateur Hour (7) 9 
‘Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 
Spanish Show (13) 9:36 


Appointment with Adventure—A 


een 


Classified Ads 


Thief There Was (2) 10 


Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Late Show—The Magic Face (2) 


11:15. Anti-Nazi film starring 
Luther Adler 


Movie: The Halfway House (Eng- 


lish) (4) 11:30. Francoise Rosav, 
Mervyn Johns, A_ group. of 
troubled pepole come together 
in a country inn. 
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FOR SALE 


17” ADMIRAL TELEVISION at only $3 
above dealer's 
Dist. 145 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) 
One hour free parking or two tokens. 


cost. Standard Brand 


PAINTING 


i 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-701. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, sterage, long 
service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
Movers. CH 3-3786. . as ' 


distance, pickup 


MOVING, storage, long 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


distance, experi- 


ewer rapidly in the small — 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 


New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales * Installation © Sevvice 
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13 BE. 7th St. 
near rd Ave. . 
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MOVING ¢ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
GR 7-2457 
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MONUMENTS 
~ WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS ~ 
ASHINGTON AVE, 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.¥.. 
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It Seems To Me 


By CHARLES NUSSER 

A great debate is raging among the legislators and politicians 
in our state. The question is how shall_$1%,(00,000 for badly needed 
school construction be raised? Where should it come from? So 
far, the answer in every case, is from the little people, from the 
wage earner, from those least able to pay. 

There have been proposals to increase the gasoline tax, the 
cigarette tax, and now a proposal to tax gas, electric, water and 
phone bills. Even a tax on soda pop—make the kids pay for their 
own schools! x : 

These are all not so thinly disguised sales taxes. And sales 
taxes always hit working people the hardest, and the monopolies, 
the big corporations the least. Both parties are on record as op- 
posed to further sales taxes, but both Republicans and Democrats 
aré in a dilemma. If not sales taxes what else? 

We have a suggestion how to raise that $18 million without a 
single additional sales tax. The State Legislature should enact a 
corporate profits tax on netincome, and a steeply graduated state 
income tax, starting, say at $10,000. This would raise far more 
than the proposed 18 millions. It would not burden the small tax- 
payer still more, and it would be right in line with a good, old 
fashioned American tradition—taxation based on thé ability to pay. 
The additional money raised above the 18 million figure could bs 
used to expand state aid to education—raise teachers salaries, pro- 
vide better facilities and equipment, etc. Our crisis ridden educa- 
tional system could certainly stand it, 

It is certainly time that the people and their organizations 
inject themselves with a bang into this debate. So far its been a 
monopoly of the politicians, and every new proposal they come 


- Negro routes. 


 TRENTON,N. J.—The 
“walk for freedom” against 
jimcrow busses in Montgo- 
mery, Ala., was honored last 


Wednesday at an overflow 
meeting in one of Trenton's largest 
churches. In an outpouring of sup- 
port for the Alabama struggle, 


An Alabama Leader Speaks... 

Here are excerpts from the transcript of the remarks of Rev. 
Ralph David Abernathy, leader of. the “Walk for Freedom’ move- 
ment against jimcrow on Montgomery ~ buses: * 

“Across the ‘years, we have been humiliated, embarrassed, 
threatened, arrested, dragged from the buses and threwn into jail. 

. .. We have been forced to stand up over empty seats, we have 
been pushed into the backs of the buses. 

“It is common practice in Montgomery, during the peak hours, 
to give the fare to the bus operator and go around and board the 
buses from the rear . . . sometimes the driver would collect the 
{are and drive on before the passenger could board the bus... . 

“We had three requests of the city commissioners, requests 
that could be granted under the present segregated laws of Ala- 
bama. First, that the drivers be more courteous . . . second, that 
thev would accept the seating policy of first come, first served .. . 
and third, the employment of Negro bus drivers on predominantly 


there 


e“ 


huge crowd, “in order that we 


th, and for unborn generations 
eedom!” | 


eee: 


“They didn't accept our terms. ... We were trying. to com- 
promise. with evil. . . . The Mayor, after he saw we would not 
give in, announced he decided to take out. membership in the 
White Citizens Council. He said’ he was ‘tired of pussyfooting 
around with Negroes. He announced his. get-tough policy. And 
violence started in Montgomery. The homes of two prominent 
people were bombed. Others were jailed... . 

“But after more than three months of this movement, we are 
more determined than ever not to return back.to our city buses 
“until justice prevails. .... We are not interested in leaving Alabama 

to enjoy our freedom. We are determined to fight anti right in 
Montgomery, the cradle of the Confederacy, we may enjoy the full 


freedom of democracy and equality.” 
= 


Press Tries But Fails toHelp — 
Westinghouse Strike Breaking 


— 


up with is worse than the former. If the people sit this fight out, 
we will end up with no school construction appropriation at all, 
or one that the working people pay for through the nose—while 
the big monopolies, rolling in the greatest profits in history, con- 
tinue to get away with murder in New Jersey. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., had a net income of 
over $30,300,000 last year. General Motors, with several plants 
in Jersey, an unheard of record breaking one billion dollars, Ford, 
DuPonts, GE, and other giant corporations here in the state, raked 
in the dough faster than ever before. They can well afford to pay. 
But they won't—unless the people intervene with our representa- 
tives in Trenton. With the welfare of our children at stake, there 
can be no valid excuse for failure to get into this fight with both feet. 


Let our slogan be: “The monopolies be damned—our children 


come first!” An aroused people have won many battles. We can 
win this one _ tco! 


Jersey papers moved into action News admitted in a front page 


j!ast week in an attempt to-aid the story headlined: “Back-to-Job Move’ among them the Greater 


| Westinghouse | 
temp to drum up a back to work six New Jersey Westinghouse plants 


Corporation's at-)\Fades,” that “picket lines at the 
movement among company em-|. . . were tranquil . . . as a report- 
ployes. Newspapers in Newark and ed back-to-work movement failed 
elsewhere in the state played up to materialize.” ? 

the company’s announcement that} Picket lines were normal at all 
the “doors are open” to all who/plants except in Bloomfield and 


3,000 Trentonians turned out to eis 
‘greet Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy}, 
and the movement he is leading)§ < 
le are walking,” he told the 


may secure for ourselves, for the 


i 


opened doorway, a : 
jammed the basement. hall as the 
story of a new fight for freedom 
came booming over the loud- 
speaker. wtf es - 
They heard the mayor, Donald 
]. Connolly, tell of his shame . 
ing a recent trip-to Georgia, n 
he saw a Negro child turned away 
from:a restaurant, and how he left, 
his meal uneaten. | 


CITY COMMISSION ACTS 

‘ed the next day by the full city 
commission, damning - brutal jim- 
crow treatment as “unlawful inde- 
cent and unAmerican,” and pledg- 
‘ing Trenton’s support. to Mont- 
gomery citizens’ “right to peace- 
fully abstain” from using the busses 
until their fight is won. . -° 

| There were grave nods and 
amens when Mrs. S.. Howard 
Woodson, the local NAACP presi- 
dent, warned them not to squan- 
der their votes on unworthy candi-. 
‘dates, and told how one Jersey 
congressman, Rep. A of 
Asbury Park, refused even to see 
the civil rights delegates in Wash- 
ington although. “even tlie cor- 
gressmen from Mississippi showed 
us that courtesy.” 


THE COTTON CURTAIN 

And there were cheers when her 
husband, pastor 
said while there was 
about iron curtains 
curtains, Americans should 
centrate first on piercing “the cot- 
ton curtain,” and send some “Care” 


~~ 


‘WIDE CHURCH SUPPORT __ 
Many church and civic groups— 
renton 
‘Council of ‘Churches and the 
Princeton Pastors. Association—both 
predominantly. white—the League 
of Democratic Women Voters, the 
Ministerial Alliance of Trenton and 
the PTA. of one. of the citys 
schools—added their support. Some 
15 ministers, from Philadelphia. 


want to return to work. Stories ap- Newark, where the paper admit- 
peared trying to create the impres- 
siion that the striking workers, who!Five North New Jersey locals had 
have been out since October 17, 'scheduled a mass meeting in New- 
were about to return to work in ark but the Worker went to press 
droves and desert their hard fought |t99 early for details. 
struggle of many months. The union's rejection of the pro- 
However, this week the Newark posal to end the strike was based 


owe —-———™ 
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Tumulty-Mehorter Oath 
To Bar Nusser From No 


NEWARK. —The McCarthyite ism was dealt a crushing blow by, 
Tumulty-Mahorter “loyalty” oath, the people. I will not be a party 
passed in 1949 and declared in- to reviving it by signing this oath. 


ficially thanked me for calling this 


on lack of adequate safeguard 
against the company converting in- 
centive pay. jobs to day work jobs. 
Second big issue was failure of the 


Revived _ 
v. Ballot 


sembly candidates, The Post Of- 
fice department in Washington of- 


93 workers fired by the company 
during the strike. Nearly 40,000 
workers in the state have been din 
strike for five months now. 


ted, they “were larger than usual.” | 6 


proposed settlement to reinstate all; 


ewark and New York; had come 


00. 
Along the walls, vivid posters 
‘spelled out long-pent anger. at the 
cruelty and i of ji 
crow: “Down With Segregation! 
. .. We fought in Korea, in Italy, 


‘in Germany—For What?” 


The youthful minister came for- 
ward to a surging ovation. In_ 
ringing tones; Rev. Abernathy: told 
how 99 percent of his city’s 50,000 
Negro population have joined the 
spontaneous show of strength and 
protest. 
AID IS NEEDED 

As he spoke, many jotted down 
the addresses where food, cash 
and clothing may be sent to aid 
the fight for equality in the South: 


Worker Drive 
Hits 50% Mark 


The New Jersey Worker Drive 
for 759 subs is picking up steam 
after a slow start that. threatened 

Ithe success of the whole campaign. 
to m | Increased efforts by Worker sup- 
result in the past two weeks have 


valid by the “ate Supreme Court “Secondly, the Tumulty-Mehor- to their attention. I advocated 
am 1950, was revived here last te; Jaw is unconstitutional and Iistate housing and increased state 
week in an attempt to bar Charles 1] . ae a , 

will not sign an unconstitutional aid to edugation. I fought for re- 


Nusser, New Jersey Communist : | 
Party leader and Peoples Rights ®t). The State Supreme Court;peal of the anti-labor Bi-State 
candidate, from the ballot in No- ruled on Jan. 9, 1950, in the case' Waterfront Commission law, and 


vembe:. ‘of Imbrie ys. Marsh that any re-'for unemployment ‘insurance’ for 
Chief Clerk Milton Hallett; act- quirements enlarging upon the strikers. 


in Trenton, the Carver Center of 
YMCA, on Fowler St., and Rev. 
Abernathy’s -home = address, 13827 
South Hall St., Montgomery, Ala. - 
Rev. agg _ of the arres 
of Mrs. Parks, a respected 
church leader, how she was 
jailed and fingerprinted because 
she refused to stand over an empty 
bus seat. “But this was not the 


resulted in raising the ‘overall state, 
percentage to almost 50 percent 
with 372 subs turned in. 

Mercer county is leading the 
campaign with 46-58 for 79 per- 
cent. Bergen comes next with 27- 
40 for 67 percent followed by Hud-|' 
son 29-50, 58 percent, Farm .63- 
130, 48 percent, Camden 32-66, 
48 t, Unnio 31-60, 51 per- 


I « 


: 


ing under orders of Essex County constitutional oath which states I! +; 
clerk Anthony Giuliano, - refused will uphold and defend the Con-| oth . wide, alt) 
to accept Nussers petitions for stitution of the United States and) CUnty and. its people. , 
freeholder without the oath at-'the state of New Jersey against all} Manuel Cantor, Nusser’s cam- 
tached. Hallett, in the name of enemies. paign manager, urged all those 
wo pr wa poige ” a “Finally, this so-called ‘Toyalty’| who stand for constitutional gov- 
campaign or abhi vty Cane! ‘ gate id a warnhenting act ernment to protest the attempt to 
tor, that otherwise the petitions' to one's bey ti tae owe oy bar Nusser from running. 
appear to conform to the statua-| American citizen, as a Communist “Only the people—the voters— 
> ta tag governing suck leader, and as a candidate for of-|have the right to accept or reject 
Slat he ag oe. oP age fice ‘he i comparison with any-| candidates for public office,” Can- 
1952 and 1954. His petitions were’ the Fg Pe "ad hd US. nach Ye Bie Ain gaeg wercalpe 
accepted without question, and no Army. Last year as an absdenbdy kept off the ballot the voters in 
oath was yoquested. |candidate I was the only candidate! =8#¢* County will be denied this 
I will not si _ such an oath to devote radio time to d ing’ basic right. Regardless of what 
on three groun Nusser said,'punishment of the . murderers leaders J 
First, this so-called ‘loyalty’ oath!Emmett Till. I broke the s Gates’ call to make March press 
was a product of McCarthyism. ‘of the attempt of oe ie 
nm d laid plans to make the 
ness in all areas of the stata = | 


Fortunately for our country and 
dap Dioraetitie berties McCarthy- tions 
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Nation in Cor 


Sen. McNamara Hits Dixiecrat Manifesto 


| By ABNER W. BERRY 

Sen. James O. Eastland’s owlish eyes glowed with satisfaction as 
the solemn voice of his colleague from Georgia, Walter George, intoned 
a restatement of the racist political credo. The language was a mite too 


Can Farmers Still Beat Ezra in Parity Fight? 


—See Page 2 


6 in Congress Open Drive} 


inside THE WORKER 
oUpset Integration Ruling 


e 9 me. 
Penn. ‘Gestapo Soo cence ae 
by Southerners Vows ‘Lawful’ Fig 


Does Dirty rrerentaer masta 
Work for oe aaa ae 
Westinghouse Co. : 2 


—See Page 2 


Oil Scandal Spotlights 
Shady Election Deals 
—See Page 3 
Anti-Colonial Wave 
Rocks Mediterranean 


—See Page 4 
Justice Dept. Slur [ 
On Smith Act — 
banoyers Boomerangs 

—See Page 5 
A St. Patrick's 


Day Feature 
—See Page 8 
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A slick magazine on young delinquents 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL has some four 
and a half million subscrib- 
ers, and many American 


mothers, I judge, are re- 

flecting upon Dorothy Thomp- 

son’s recent article on the chil- 

dren of the Soviet Union. 
“Russian school children,” 

she said, after 

her trip there 

“are the best 

behaved, in and 

out of school, 


Discussion Piece 
On Lessons of the 
20th Congress 

—See Page 6 
Lester Rodney’s 
Open Letter to 


Ex-Sen. Benton of any I had 
—See Page 12 the opportunity 
* to observe on 


a journey this fe 
Regular features by 1.3 fall. and @ 
Howard Fast, early winter to 
. eight European 
Ben Levine, countries, ...° 
George Morris and 
Abner Berry 


Miss Thompson's observations 
B Not in the Bag for the GOP 


are all the more interesting in- 
asmuch as she is considerably 

An Editorial 
WE HAVE STATED in this column that the Cadillec 
Cabinet can be voted out next November if the voters and 


especially the labor voters compel the candidates of the © 


Democratic Party to face up to the real issues in this cru- 
cial campaign. Perhaps this has seemed a formidable task 
at times te we would be the first to admit that it is not 
always an easy one. Nevertheless in recent weeks there 
have been some visible results of the people's intervention 
in the election campaign, And they should not be mini- 
mized, because they suggest that hell small doses have 
a remedial effect, more of the same medicine can indeed 
achieve a cure, 

The most noticeable effect came where it might have 
been expected—in the person of a candidate for the Pres- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


less than friendly to socialism 
and to the USSR. 

It is significant, too, that Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade, the 
Sunday pictorial’ of Knoxville, 
Tenn, wrote, after his visit there, 
“Russia has little juvenile delin- 
quency though the newspapers 
recently have been. shrilling 
about hooliganism.” He inti- 
mates that the Soviet elders are 
alert to nip any significant ex- 
tension of it in the bud. Favor- 
able observations about social- 
isms youth and their education 
are increasingly heard in our 
land. 

* 

I WAS set to thinking about 

these expressions as parental 


alarm rises in our-own land over 


the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency—a horrible term, I feel, 


which is an indictment of our ” 


society.. Now, if the land of so- 
cialism has something that we 
lack in ours, it seems to me that 
responsible Americans must ex- 
amine what they have that we 
don’t have. 

After all, if those who believe 
in socialism have the canniness 
to come here to our capitalist 
land, like their farmers, archi- 
tects, journalists to see what we 
can teach them, good -sense 
should dictate a similar course 
on our part, 

TO SET the record straight 
it appears that there is a degree 
of juvenile delinquency in the 
workers and farmers land, de- 
spite Mr. Gorkin’s generaliza- 
tion. The Soviet press has made 


that clear, A span of -odd 
years does not finish oo 

old; and when some seven my 
lions of Russian’s sons and 
fathers died during the last war, 
leaving innumerable families 
fatherless, one can surmise that 


no few children would suffer. 
Corkin and Thompson de- 


scribe the Soviet children at 
school which keeps six days a 
week; the serious attitude they 
display toward their homework; 
the abundant opportunities they 
have after school in sports, clubs 
of various sorts, -in science, in 
the arts, in their opportunity to 
go to camps during the summer, 
their frequent excursions to_sites 
that interest them throughout 
the year—to museums, factories, 
historical spots. 

And yet, despite these advan- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Price 10 Conte polished and its tone too placid for the gentleman from Mississippi, 


but it stated his objectives 
—maintenance of white 
supremacy and “white rule” 
in the South. Not since the 
days of John C. Calhoun in 
the mid- 19th Century, 
when the threat of secession and 
civil war became the weapon of 
the slave holders, had the nation 
heard federal law and order so 
challenged. 

Backed by 96 Congressmen~— 
19 Senators and 77 Representa- 
tives—the manifesto George read 
into the Senate record pledg ed 
opposition by “all legal means” 
to the Supreme Court's deseg- 
regation rulings. Like the slave- 
holders before them, the 96, join- 
ed later by four others, claimed 
to defend the Constitution and 
the “rights of states” against the 
Supreme Court and “outside a 
tators ... ene dhe 
tionary changes. . 


IT IS no wonder that Sen. 

Wayne Morse (D-Ore) said the 
event reminded him of John C. 
Calhoun “walking across the 
floor of the Senate.” The parallel 
was deadly—and alarming. For 
while political racism thus chal- 
lehged the nation to enforce its 
laws in every state, it threatened 
the very existence of the Demo- 
cratic Party. And it was a strange 
reaction on Sen. Hubert Humph- 
rey s part to deplore the chal- 
lenge and predict that it would 
“bring down the wrath on this 
nation of the world,” and then 
counsel “tolerance and compas- 
$10n. 

Sen. Richard M. Neuberger 
saw the issue presented as one 
between “anarchy and the rule 
of law,” but turned to praise Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D- Tex), the ma- 
jority leader, for his “political 
valor” in not signing the mani- 
festo. Things were in a bad way 
when a western liberal Democrat 
had to pay homage to his lead- 
er for not having formally join- 
ed a political rebellion against 
federal law and order. 

Adlai Stevenson answered 
with a defense of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings as 
giving “the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and the 
conscience of the nation.” But 
he tempered his support of law 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Penn. ‘Gestapo’ Does Dirt 
Work for Westinghouse Co. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

“GESTAPOISM” is the one word used by a Media County, Pa., paper to describe 
the after-midnight raid of police on the homes of nine leaders of the strike at the big 
Westinghouse plant in Lester. “Gestapoism” just about describes the Westinghouse 


Corporation’s attitude towards its, 
55,000 striking employes in 40 
plants across the country now out 
for five solid months. | 

Leaders of the labor movement 
in the Philadelphia area were out- 
raged at the way police jump at 
the bidding of this union-hating | 
corporation. Paul W. O'Rourke, | 
head of the big Transport Workers | 
Union of the area said the action 
was a throwback to 1806 when 
shoemakers were put on trial in 
Philadelphia for a “combination to 
raise wages.” 

Some days earlier 26 of the ac-| 
tive strikers and leaders were rail- 
roaded to jail in default of fines 
totaling $22,000 for contempt of 
a strikebreaking injunction. The 26 
chose to go to jail rather than drain 
the union’s strike relief fund and 
deprive the families of strikers of | 
the_smal]l weekly strike relief. The’ 
spirit of the UE strikers is un- | 
daunted and ranks are as solid as 
the day the walkout began 22 
weeks ago. | 


* 

AS THE DELCO DIAL of the: 
Media Press describes, the men. ' 
leaders of the 6,000-member Local 
J07, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (Ind.) were rous- 
ed out of beds very early in the! 
morning, and dragged away from 
frightened wives and crying chil- Percent 
dren, by Philadelphia police, de-| * lreception the steel workers may get 
puty sheriffs and Chester and local) WHAT EVER the outcome of jater this spring as they meet the 
borough police. They were taken the latest turn in the negotiations,’ companies in their negotiations. A 


to Broadmeadows prison, held in the Westinghouse strike is one of wage policy committee meetings 


THE SPIRIT of the employers 


wage cut amounting to about 20 
gives some indication of the likely 


default of $2,500 bail. the longest and hardest fought in of the United Steelworkers — of 


After a night in prison, given a at least twenty years. The arrog-'America last week gave indica-| 


habeas corpus hearing, with no ance of tha ‘company is matched tion of the demands: a supplemen- 
evidence, they were released. But by others in several current strikes, tary unemployment benefit plan 
they were immediately rearrested notably by Republic Aviation in patterned after the plan already 
ON THE SAME CHARGE. 


legedly based, was dated Dec. 8,:' Wisconsin whose strikers will mark falls on Saturday and double time 
1955—three months Ago/ The work. the second anniversary in two for Sunday; “substantial” wage in- 
ers are on _ strike for the general weeks and the Miami luxury hotels creases and improvements in the 
demands of the 55,000 workers, operators Whose workers will mark welfare, pension and other provi- 
and in addition against a local a year on strike within two weeks. sions of the contract. 
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Ezra Wins a Round in Parity Fight 


v 'Farmingdale, L, I., whose 12,000 signed with the can companies, for 
(he alleged incident upon which workers are in the fifth week of benefits up to as many as 52 weeks; | 


and first of all by the labor 


the charges against them are al- their walkout; the Kohler Co. of time and one half for work that! 


Farmers Union Says Push Can Still Win Victory 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON.—If anything is to be salvaged for the farmers from the onslaught’ 
organized by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, it will have to be in the House- 
Senate conference. The next stage for the Senate-approved farm bill will be a confer- 
ence with the House which ap- edn 
proved 90 percent of parity under and. Northwest 
HR 12 last session. races in November. 
Great pressure will be put on The big fly in the ointment is, 
of course, that the Secretary of| 


the House conferees to scuttle Agricult q ‘hb ' ' 
Wy te ae riculture does not have to pu 
eo which the Senate re the two-price system into eftect 
jected last week. even after two thirds of the farm- 


Congressional | 


Greater pressure from the sup- ers have approved it. There are 
porters of an adequate parity fea- (Continued on Page 13) 


lenge to the Supreme Court 


decision on desegregation, — ; 


the white supremacy South- . 


elections. The White Citizens 
Council Democrats are now out 
in the open political arena. That 
is the reward for “moderation,” 
for the shameful dillydallying of 
Stevenson and other national 
Democratic Party leaders on the 
issues of Negro rights, and then 
playing along with the Dixiecrat- 
Republican combination in Con- 


ess, 
Let them go! Let them form 
their lily-white citizens council 
party, together with the Repub- 
lican friends of Eastland! They 
can be isolated, and given a 
crushing defeat once the Demo- 
cratic Party, rid of the encum- 
brance that goes back to the 


days of slavery, is made to re- 


spond to the aroused popular 
forces. The country is deeply 
moved by the militant and heroic 
fight of a united Negro people 
for the vote and for equal rights. 
It will not be the first time in 
our history that the issue of Ne- 
gro freedom serves as the rally- 
ing point for a great popular 
upsurge and advance. And here 
we have the makings of just such 
an upsurge, in which the politi- 
cal action of labor and broad 


. popular forces is directed against 


the common foe, the most reac- 
tionary forees North and South. 
This is the stuff from which far- 
reaching political reali 

are fashioned, the kind that can 
change the traditional two- 
system, the tweedledee the 
tweedledum, leading toward a 
labor-led party, enjoying wide 
popular peed. 


RIGHT NOW, much depends 
upon how the challenge of the 
White Citizens Democrats is met, 


movement. Democracy has to be 
won in the South, if Dixiecrat 
reaction and its nationwide in- 
fluences are to be irradicated. 
The Negro people, not only in the 
South but throughout the coun- 
try, are moving energetically in- 
to this fight. But they cannot go 
it alone, nor can they risk isola- 
tion, either in the South or na- 
tionally. It is also true that labor 
eannot afford to lag behind in 
this fight, for this is a golden 
opportunity, in combination with 
the Negro people, to defeat the 
most vicious anti-labor and anti- 
democratic forces in the nation, 
and to carry the South for un- 
ionism. 

The White Citizens Council 
are just as anti-labor as they are 
anti-Negro. Since the Populist 
upsurge of the 1890's, the su- 

remacy doctrine has always 

n the favorite weapon of the 
big landowners of the South and 
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white workers and farmers, as 
well as the Negro. With it, they 
have split every popular move- 
ment in the South, and then put 
the white masses in “their place 
as well as the Negro. | 

During the Reconstruction 
Days and the Populist revolt, the 
organizers of white-supremacy 
reaction were chiefly the plan- 
tation owners. Today, because of 
big changes in the economy of 
the South, the leading role in the 
White Citizens Councils is play- 
ed by the big employers, by the 
industrial and utility corpora- 
tions, who want to maintain a 
“cheap labor” South, whether 
that labor be white or Negro. 
They are joined, very aggressive- 
ly, by the large landowners and 
their political hangers-on, who 
are attempting desperately to 
hold on to their weakening éco- 
nomic and political footholds: in 
the Southern states. 

* 


THE DESEGREGATION is- 
sue is a real one, and it has 
assumed a dramatic and pivotal 
role in the battle of the Negro 
for equal rights in all spheres. 
Southern reaction is opposing 
it on that score, just as it is 
fighting with no holds barred 
against the heroic effert of the 
Negro to win the right to vote. 
For once these rights are won 
the entire political picture.of the 
South will change. . 

At the same time, the White 
Citizens Councils are deliberate- 
ly using the desegregation issue 
to confuse, blind, and seatter the 
forces of white labor in the 
South, in a great effort to divert 
them_from the task of organiz- 
ing Southern industry, which 
they must do together with the 
Negro. 

Make no mistake about it— 
these Councils are intended to 
prevent the gathering of Negro 
and white forces for the great 
organization drive announced by 
the AFL-CIO, a drive 
aborning too long. Let that drive 
once begin, and the true nature 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
as both anti-labor and anti-Ne- 
gro, will be exposed for all to 


(Continued. on Page 4) 


ture will be necessary. First step 
in mobilizing such pressure may 
be taken this week at the Farm- 
ers Union national convention 
which opens in Denver on Mon- 
day. / 

Thé Farmers Union has declar- 
ed that “if.the House insists, there 
is a possibility that strengthened 
price supports might be reinstated — 
in the final bill as a compromise 
to get the House to adopt the ‘soil 
bank’ plan” which is now a part 
of the Senate bill. 


The House never acted on the 
soil bank plan, since that was put 
forward by the Eisenhower Ad-} 
ministration only during the pres- 
ent session as an effort to divert 
strength from the firm parity pro- 


posal. The soil bank will reach the|*2me, tet into the two - price 
House in the foes senha wheat: proposa New York opened a pr into 
the garment trucking industry, 


* | end and Manhattan District Attor- 
_ DEFEAT of the key parity sec- ney Frank Hogan named three 
tion of the Senate bill came when! Se | | men who he said were racke- 
13 Democrats joined 41 Repub-/not the R teers fronting for mobsters try- 
licans, in support of a motion by would be routed im. ing to win control of the 125, 
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THE STRIKE of 12,000 Ma- 
chinists at Republican aircraft 
on Long Island, N.Y., rounds 
' Out its fourth week with no set- 
tlement apparently in sight. The 
company is holding on to its 
nickel take-it-or-leave-it stand 
despite the Lockheed settlement 
on the West Coast, which ac- 
cording to the AFL-CIO News, 
adds up to a 24-cent package 
i a two-year pact. 

* 


A FEDERAL grand jury in 


BENSON 


Sen. Clinton Anderson, (D-NM),| 
to continue the slide-down policy 
of the Benson regime, 

* 


ONE BIG job before the House- 
Senate conferees will be to put 
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THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© N.Y. Grand Jury Prohes Rackets 
° Aireraft Strike in 4th Week 


000-member N. Y. Teamsters 
Joint Council. » 

BEN GOLD will appeal a 
U.S. Court of Appeals 4-4 rul- 
ing upholding his conviction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. Gold, 
former president of the Inter- 
national Union of Fur & Lea- 


se Witoe WN the GOs edu 


ther Workers, now a division of 
the Butchers Union, is under a 
1-3-year sentence. 

“i: 

AN EAST Coast-West Coast 
longshore pact setting a common 
Aug. 1 contract expiration date 
ran aground because of possible 
disruption of the New York wa- 
terfront situatinn this year by the 
small Brotherhood of presi chi 
men, AFL-CIO, which is chalk 
lenging the ILA’s status. The em- 
ployer spokesman used this 
monkey wrench as his excuse for 

g pact, On 
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ystone Politics 


READING, PA.; LABOR LEADER 


WINS PLACE ON PLRB 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The nomination by Governor Leader of 
John T. Haletsky, prominent Berks County trade unionist, to the 
Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board, has been finally confirmed by 
the State. Senate. 

The Republican majority had frozen it—along with about 200 
other nominations—in the Committee on Executive Nominations 


headed by Senator Edward B. Watson (R-Bucks) for almost a year. COV. LEADER 


Ses aero n ne eee ewe mw 


onane- By R. H. B. 
“THE CHARTER GUARANTEES TO ALL PEOPLE 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR EMPLOYMENT ON MER- 


IT... SAYS PHILA NAACP LEGAL COMMITEE 
LAWYER. — 

_ PHILADELPHIA.—The chairman of the Legal Committee 
of the Philade Braneh of the National Pe sr oe 
Advancement of Colored People, Attorney James K. Baker, in a 
recent statement to the press said that he would actively. support 


Watson, according to an articlejin the Philadelphia Inquirer March 
10, received, while a legislator, “upwards of $5,000 in insurance 
commissions in 1955 from insutance placed on spans of bridges 
operated by the Delaware River Joint Toll Commission.” 

The GOP Senate majority, however, had confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Berks County industrialist Clarence P. Bowers to the PLRB 

when it was submitted—about the same time as Haletsky’s. This 
Republican sabotage deprived the PLRB of labor representation for 
more than a year. 

Haletsky has been active in politics ever since the formation 
of Labor’s League for Political Education which he headed 
for approximately 10 years. He presently is co-chairman of the new 
Committee on Political Education (COPE), political action arm of 
the merged AFL-CIO. 

The new State Labor Board member is a former member of 
the Reading Housing Authority and Reading Redevelopment .Au- 
Bre He also is secretary-treasurer of Retail Clerks District Coun- 
cil ll. 


17 Negro Legislative Candidates 


(x) indicates INCUMBENT 

Ist Cong. District: 5th Legislative (Wards 3, 4, 5)—-Dem.— 
(x)—Granville E. Jones, 2233 Chnistian St. 

2nd Cong. District: 26th Legislative (Ward 44)—Dem.—(x)— 
Sarah A. Anderson, 226 N. 52 St. 

3rd Cong. District: 5th Legislative (Wards 7, 8, 30)—Rep.— 
Geo. B. Hemsley, 2401 Catherine St.-Rep.—Wm. A. Upshur, Jr., 
S17 S$. Sf &. 

6th Legislative (Wards 11, 12, 13, 14, 16)—Reps.—Geo. S. 
Hill, 627 Fairmount Ave. 

8th Legislative (Wards 17, 20)-Dem.—Samuel Floyd, 968 N. 
10 St._Dem.—Geo. Baller, Jr., 813 W. Oxford St.—Rep.—Calvin 
C. Davis, Sr., 1941 N. 11 St. 

Ath Congressional District: 10th Legislative (Wards 29; 47)— 
Dem.—(x)—J. Thos. Pettigrew, 172 N. 23 St.—Rep.—Jesse 1. Shields, 
1617 N. 10 St. as 

llth Legislative (Ward 32)—Dem.—(x)—Susie Monroe; , 1942 
N. 23 St.—Rep.—Samuel E. Wadkins, 2165 N. 12 St. ek 

12th Legislative (Ward 28)-Dem.—Hampton Riley, 2257. N.- 
23 St. : 

18th Legislative (Wards 37, 38)-Dem.—Tom Daley, 3910 
Germantown Ave. 

25th Legislative (Ward 24—Dem.—(x)—Herbert Holt, 4018 
Parrish St.—Dem.—Robt. H. Southerland, 4027 Brown St.—Rep.— 
Wm. Julye, 3715 Wallace St. 


CHARTER 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the work of the Citizens Charter Committee in its effort to retain’ . 
the Home Rule Charter as written. 

- In his statement Attorney Baker pointed out that “the charter 
guarantees to all people the opportunity for employment on merit 
rather than being the recipient of a job as a payoff at the whim 
of some politician.” 

Also, “the coming election is the most important_one for 
a group members since the Charter itself was . ed in 
1951.” | 
The statement continued in part: “The Philadelphia Home 
Rule Charter was one of these especial blessings since it gave Ne- 
gro Philadelphians their first opportunities for real integration into 
the employment picture ef their government. 

“We should net be or the statements that politicians 
will be satisfied by having 600 jobs and will not try to at a later | 
date to get another 600 removed from the protection of civil serv- 
ice ‘regulations. 

“It would be unwise for us to believe that there would be no 
quota system in hiring as there used to be in the old days before 
the Charter. ... ‘ 

“As an example: Does anyone believe that under the political 
appointment system any Negro would be appointed for a job by 
the leaders of the 35th Ward or any ward where the registration 
wasnt preponderantly Negro?” 


Philadelphia Negro Writers Organize 


PHILADELPHIA.—This afternoon, Sunday, March 18 at the 
home of Bishop and Mrs. R. R. Wright Jr., will be the setting for 
the second meeting of a reeently organized society of Negre writers 
for the purpose cf encouraging writing and to raise the apprecia- 
tion of the community for Negro literature. 

The moving spirit behind the efforts of the writers to organize 
is Rev. Arthur E. Rankin, author of the recently published book 
“Livingstone Returmed.” 

The organizing meeting of the writers was held on March 2. 
Among those in attendance were Arthur Huff Fauset who wrote 
“For Freedom” and other works, Rev. Robert Lee Moffett, “The 
Kingdom Within”; Mrs. R. R. Wright, “Under the Southern Cross”; 
Mrs. Anna Land Butler, “Album of Love Letters Unsent.” 


Short story writers, poets and biographers present, included 
James H. Hill,Mrs. Mimzy Spicer, Martha Brown, Fanny Dorsey, 
Mrs. Lester Garner, Miss Thelesie Shields. 

Temporary cfficers are Dr. Rankin, Chairman; Mrs. Spicer, 
secretary; Bishop R. R. Wright Jr., treasurer; Dr. Fauset, by-laws 
and organization chairman; Mrs. Butler, publicity chairman. 

“ : 

NEGRO LITERARY societies are not new to the Philadelphia 
_ scene, back in 1832 the first efforts by Negroes were taken to 
organize literary groups and “The Banneker Society” came into 
being. Later in 1841 a young Negro literary organization pub- 
lished a journal called the “Demosthenian Shield” the first journal 
in Philadelphia that was edited and published exclusively by Ne- 
groes. : 


i. cl 3,000 JAM RALLY 
P hila. C of C to Ask Jan. Legislature (Continued from Page 16) _—{ unionists were asked to get up and 


o e their unions were each adopting a take a bow. 
family of a jailed UE leader and | ® An appeal by Johti Welsh, 
0 emove Xxem ions in a S ax providing them $50 a week for the state assemblyman and _ treasurer 
‘ ‘duration of the strike. @ther unions of Local 113, IUE, to defeat anti- 
By JAMES DOLSEN : are ae to —_ a , fakes reactionaries in the coming 
, 5 | @ A fighting speec oseph election. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Nat satisfied with having been a main factor in forcing a 3,7 Kelley” president of the: Phila Other bhor Cemeiiiies 


percent sales tax on Pennsylvanians, the local Chamber of Commerce—the biggest and most 'delphia Industrial Union Council,|eluded among the speakers were 
that the merged AFL-CIO labor John Spillane, Phila. regional di- 


powerful in the State—has announced that it will demand reductions in corporation taxes : ay ge , 
whet tie eablsture--ta be tlacted| jpenrenanel comeitionn We Wee | nee ee ae News oer 
this fall —convenes in January. Sales tax must be supplemented out that with only 15 months left house strike as _ No. 1 pro =| Serre, (Sun P)s 
: . ‘ turther. accordin to Vo eler with | f th 1955-7 bi ; tat lem of all labor, and that the 300 Benjamin Norwitch, Textile Work- 
"The new sales tax is # [altering h eal of ha h i otal agg wees et Ron * affiliated locals, representing a ers Union, Local 178; Joseph Kud- 
step in the right direction,” declar- '€ ch i eg es = RAN, SDOORINE Ss eing, Snerny Wemmor |membership of 325,000, are being, rick, Oil Workers International 
ed Rudolph F. Vogeler, C. of C. ace taxes on corporate loans and He declared that Philadelphia |® dvi to give.“ } ysical and fi representative. 
executive director. Whiy falter- bonuses and on stock transfers. [stood to lose $13,000,000 in state nancial help” to the strikers. | UE attorneys David Cohen, 
ing?” Because he says, “it has too) The C of C representative com- grants. ® A pledge from Harry Block,| Philadelphia and Charles Hepburn, 
many exemptions!” plained bitterly because the tax| Redevelopment projects involv-| jesident of District 1, TUE, that’ Media, explained the frameup 
* rate on corporate net income has ing $5,000,000 appropriations by “we are not going to be a party, nature of Westinghouse’s charge of 
VOGELER did not specify what been hiked one percent (from the the city plus $10,000,000 in fed- 4, sacrificing any labor pe prtid Bers nang 
exemptions his organization will’ previous 5 percent). This extra one eral aid were dependent, he said, pe any organization” during the} The meeting ended with unani- 
try to get cancelled next year. percent is calculated to bring in| on a $5,000,000 grant by the State. cottlement of this strike. This ap-|mous approval of a resolution (1) 
Keeping in mind the exemptions $17,500,000 a year. As it looks now, there will be no parently referred to the refusal of demanding the release of the 26 
which Big Businesss insists on be-' Governor Leader declared he funds for the mental health pro- Westinghouse to take back, as aljailed unionists; (2) pledging sup- 
cause they directly benefit— such had signed this tax monstrosity and’ gram nor for rehabilitation of the condition of strike settlement, all} port to the “leaders and members 
as exempting industrial machinery holdup because the State was “on port.” | 


‘the union pickets who have been, of UE Local 107 in their fight 
and. ucts consumed in the the verge of financial disaster.| A joint statement by Edward F. fired on the phony charge of “vio-|agaiast a 20 percent wage cut and 
manufacturing process—the main School districts are in desperate Toohey, head of Labor's League Jonge.” any union-busting attempts by the 
exemptions left cover “take-home need of funds. Money for public for Political Education (AFL) and| e A one-sentence speech by, Westinghouse Corp.” and (3) a 
food, clothing which is not luxury assistance is almost exhausted. . . .” Joseph T. Kelley, director of the) Pay] O’Rourke, president, Trans-| promise “to inform every inter- 
wear, restaurant meals costing less} The tax measure, he charged,'CIO Political Action Committee, port Workers Union, Local 234,/national,union . . . of the vicious 
than 50 cents, beer and cigarets,,“is the Republican answer to a blamed the tax on “a handful of largest local in this area; “As a union-busting acts carried out by 
a gl iclear and present problem which Republican Senators in Harrisburg, | good Irishman, with St. Patrick's, the Delaware County Court at the 

at Big Business is demand- has beset Pennsylvania‘ Ader vari- ,who were obviously determined to’ Day coming, I'll not only pledge|behest of Westinghouse Corp. 

ing is that the workers be taxed on ous regimes of their party, . . , It serve only the Pennsylvania Manu- the help of my union, but also'¢ —_—___———_— 
the food they prepare at home, on'is a wrong tax, a regressive tax, a facturers Association. ‘promise to pray to the good Saint) 
their work clothes, on the “coffee tax tailored to serve the monied| “The bulk of the taxes is shifted to drive the Westing! snakes 
_ and—”.of their lunches, and on/few enply privileged to those least able to pay. It should out of Lester just as he did in lre- 
whatever they may drink. numbers of be borne by the industrialists and land.” | 
¢ . ei . manufacturers whose lobbyists! ® A rousing ovation, repeated 

“THE STEP in the right direc- * | foisted the current tax on the peo- with the same spirit more than 20 
tion” that was begun with this| MAYOR DILWORTH pointed ple,” they declued, _ _ _|times as the wives of the. jailed 
oa) Av’ PRED | Mi obegird! IGONthd AME bowel eet @2ke> Oc ADM) Gide Serege 


No State-Police 
Strikebreaking 


Says Governor 
READING, Pa.—“Every work- 
er in the entire state of Penna. 


should stand up and shout loud 
and long for the courage of 
Governor George M. Leader, 
who flatly declared last week 
that state police will not be 
used as ‘strikebreakers,” de- 
clares the New Era, official or- 
gan of the AFL-CIO unions in 
Berks and Delaware counties in 
its issue of March 8. 


Leader's defiance of the big 
corporate interests, which have 
been ‘yelling in the columns of 
the Kept press for state inter- 
vention against the Westing- 
house strikers, was unequivocal. 
“The state police havent op- 
erated as strikebreakers or coal 
and iron police for years and I 
don’t propose that they shall. 
We have not made state police 
available on horseback with 
clubs ta knock people with. I 
don't believe ._that would be 
constructive.” 

“Those who recall the bloody 
episodes of the 1930's when 
troopers were forced by anti- 
labor administrations to crack 
pickets’ skulls in hosiery strikes 
right. here in Berks County,” 
commented the labor weekly, 
“must certainly hail the attitude 
of our present governor and his 
determination not to use the 
state for the private objectives 
of a clique of big-money boys.” 


a ee ee 


Inores the candidate contests, istration, the ADA is not exposing’ 

eg no serious avert “ ier ee unscrupulous manipulations of 

el: ajor issues and to get a big’ _ 

cratic-Action group are going| ci. vote i the Primary nd | the Charter issued by the Repub- 
; licans and by the Green forces, 


blindly ahead with an all-out ignores the whole question of Ne-| | 
campaign against the amendments nor expressing any concern over 


that works out to the benefit of °'° +4 pra es he 4 ithe consequent dangers in split-| 
the Republican strategists. Ww ile careful to say that its ting Clark and Dilworth—the “re-| 
Placing the defeat of the amend-| 9pposition to the amendments 'form team” which erased so much. 
ments as the main Primary issue— does not prejudice its general of Philadelphia's half century 
like the newspapers—the ADA ig- support for the Dilworth Admin-!and more of Republican shame. 
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3,000 Unionists Jam! 
Westinghouse Stri 
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ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 8 P.M. 


° Reception . Concert 


Greet JOHN GATES 


National Editor-in-chief Daily Worker 
(NOTE: John Gates Will DEFINITELY Be Present) 


BAR GREEN JOSEPH STEMPLE 
Morning Freiheit Ukrainian Daily News 
A representative of L’Unita 
Eye-witness report from Montgomery, Ala. 


Rally 


Music Program: 
MR. and MRS. BOB DeCORMIER 


NEW CENTURY AUDITORIUM 
124 South 12th Street 


Admission 65c, including tax 
Auspices: Pennsylvania Edition, THE WORKER 


Refreshments 


r | tenin . 
)ifor those standing—the tingle of 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


week ought to make the company 
overhaul its thinking. 


For this meeting, sponsored by 
the Delaware AFL-CIO 


with the support of Philadel- 
phia Industrial Union Council, 
was a mighty demonstration of 
labor unity. In the words of one 
labor veteran who was active in 
great organizing struggles of the 
1930's: is turnout even beats 
anything we had during the glori- 
ous day of FDRI” 

Called for 8 p.m. at Columbus 
Center—a hall with chairs for 
about 1,600—hundreds of men and 


- | women were lined against the wall, 


unable to get seats, even before 
the chairman struck his gavel. By 
the time the meeting opened there 


'! were 3,000 in the place. A thou- 
/| sand or so were jammed into every: 
)isquare inch of standing room—| 


some with babies in their arms. 

' It was a long meeting. It could 
hardly have been otherwise, with 
some 40 representatives from ma- 
jor labor unions and several liberal 
Democrats on the speakers plat- 


{iform, who had come to pledge 
/itheir support to the 26 unionists 


jailed for leading this strike 

against a 20 percent wage cut. 

But in spite of the pr 4 lis- 
ly bad 


conditions — especia 


enthusiasm in the audience never 
flagged. 
The tone was set early by Do- 


)'minie Garafola, chairman of the 
,\ fo 
'9 Lester Unionists 


~ 


End Anti-Negro Terror in the South! 


--—-_ 


\|On Trial March 26 


MEDIA, Pa.— Delaware 


Charter Amendment Seen As 
Step to Reviving Boss Rule 


By LAWRENCE JOHNSON among the people. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The placing} _On the other hand, the Green 
of the City Charter “Ripper” | (Democratic machine) forces are 
amendments on the Primary bal-| quite complacent. Fhey are fight- 
lot is creating plenty of new/ing vigorously for approval of the 
problems. ripper. amendments. 


County Judge William R. Toll 
has set March 26 as the trial date 
for nine officials of Local 107 
UE on charges of riot, inciting 
to riot, riotous destruction of 
property, assault and battery, as- 
sault and battery with intent to 
kill, aggravated assault and bat- 
tery and conspiracy. | 

The charges grow out of an 
incident that happened three 
months ago, At that time, it was 
alleged by UE that a profes- 
sional strikebreaker hired by 
Westinghouse drove his truck 
at high speed into a UE picket 


This attempt to exempt 600 vac a they eg have le 
city jobs for patronage appoint-|"°* 84%. ey see the struggle 


ments would water down the|#% riving Dilworth deep _ dato 
whole Clark municipal reform | their camp and thus creating a 
program that was the basis on| Lig split between him and Clark— 


which the 67 years of Republican| ‘elt sgh” ae - a aw _ 
misrule was ended. It would tre-|¥°#*: © Huoeral, or ant 


mendously strengthen the Demo- Democratic Pe agp _ have _ been 
cratic party’ machine and tend to ee tie C this 0 
discourage the further growth of CANS - for-Demo- 
independent political action which (Continued on Page 15) 

has become a decisive factor here 
in recent elections. 

Philadelphia should be aware 
of the slick manipulation of this 
Charter Amendment issue by the 
Republican politicians, who are 
seeking to convert it into an anti- 
Dilworth campaign, aiming thus 
to make the discredited GOP ap- 
pear as the party of “reform.” 


* 


EISENHOWER _ Republicans 
have seized control of the Citi- 
zens Charter Committee and have 


line, knocking two pickets to 


| the ground with injuries and . 


narrowly avoiding killing several 
others and without stopping, 
sped his truck away. 

Thomas D. McBride, chancel- 
lor of the Philadelphia Bar As- 
sociation assisted by his law 
partner, Michael von Moschiz- 
ker, will represent the unionists, 

aes Bee 


City-Wide Group to 
Aid Ala. Bus Boycott 


CHESTER, Pa.—If Westinghouse management had the idea that the 
leaders of Local 107, United Electrical Workers, would make it easier to start a 


to-work movement at the strike-bound 
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ing of 26 
back- 
plant in Lester, the packed meeting held here last 


' swered: “The American way is for 
the people who help us put West- 
inghouse in its place, not for the 
a that wants to starve 
us 


Other high points in this dra- 
matic demonstration of labor unity 


Strike Steering Committee acting 
in place of the jailed Robert 
Kyler. 

’Carafola referred to a Westing- 
house warning “that those who 
raise their voices to support the 
26 UE leaders, by so doing, are 
raising their voices to support mob} were as follows: 
violence. We know, and you know,| © Reports by William Toner, 
that this is not the American way.”| president of United Steelworkers, 

The voices and applause of the| Local 2323, and by Harry Mul- 
thousands in the hall were carried /hern, UAW Local 918 (Ford), that 
to a high pitch as Carafola an-| (Continued on Page 15) 


CIRCULATION 


WE REACH 73%... 
WEST PHILLY OVER THE TOP 


WITH ONLY two weeks left to'tional 25 subscriptions beyond 
the. campaign. period as of the'their goal. 
time you read this, last week's ef-| Whose going to be the second 
forts brought us.to the 73 per- area to complete? Will it be the 
cent mark! With all eyes looking!T;ade Union Committee with 73 
toward the BIG RALLY Saturday’ percent? Or South Phila. with 70 
evening, March 17, last minute percent? We're betting that the 
efforts were geared to present|4th C.D., now lagging with only 
John Gates, our -national Editor-'g9 percent, may yet surprise us 
in-chief with 90 percent of our 4}]. 
goal achieved. | 7 


y use the powers of government ‘to 


brought Thatcher Longstreth, the 
badly-defeated Republican candi- 
date for Mayor last fall, into the 
picture as a leader in the anti- 
amendment fight. The Philadel- 
hia newspapers are featuring de- 
eat of the amendments as the 
main issue in the Primary. Re- 
publicans are rubbing their hands 
with glee at the prospects of the 
blow they can deliver to the Dil- 
worth Administration » this dem- 


exploitation the pro- 


ee 


By RICHARD H. BARNES 
PHILADELPHIA.—A group 
of prominent Philadelphians last 
week announced the formation 
of a citywide committee to ‘aid 
the embattled — bus-boycotting 
Negroes of Montgomery, Ala. 
The organizing meeting was 
held «at the Varick AMEZ 


Church, 18th and Catherine Sts. 


The Varick Church pastor Rev. 
R. L. Speaks said that the idea 
of @ citywide committee to aid 


agogic 
arter, anti-machine sentiments 


the Negro citizens of Montgom- 


BLUMBERG TRIAL — Page 5 


ery has the approval of Rev. T. 
R. Washington, president of the 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference of 
Philadelphia; the Rev. John D, 
Bright, AME pastor; the Rev. B. 


F. Glasco, Presbyterian and - 
other clergymen. 


The committee announced 


lans for a mass meeting to raise 

$5,000 on Palm Sunday, March 

25. The featured speaker at the 

ety P will be a clergyman 

from Mont wyatt Ala. The 
a 


Congratulations to W. Phila. REMEMBER the BIG WEEK- 
‘for being the first area to reach END OF MARCH 94 AND 25. 
| 100 percent ahead of schedule. Everybody out for subscriptions, 
They expect 40 secure an addi- | ay areas 100 percent! 
Circulation Scoreboard—as of March 11 
Worker To DW To 
Goal Date Goal Date 
South Philadelphia _.__ 90 63 20 13 


West Philadelphia ___125 40 23 
50 18 


10 0 
15 9 
15 z 

0 0 
20 T 
170 


17 NEGROES IN PHILADELPHIA 
AREA FILE FOR LEGISLATURE 


PHILADELPHIA.—At least 17 advance the interests of their peo- 


Negroes—10 Democrats and 7 Re- ple. The stirring events the South 
publicans—have filed in the Phila- have doubtless had- much to do 


delphia area in the primary con with this new aggressiveness. 
rl rf . os 
test for nominations to the State| , “* * estimated that there are 


House of Representatives. hate pgp eg — ~ — 
This is by far the largest num- ;..men of the emphasise and Re- 
per in he primary ence and re- publican parties in the area, 
ts the growing determination, 7 
among the Rusidrorls of thousands |..." “5 24th, 28th Bias: 8 ay 
of Negroes in this part of the state to S Ieadersiein. OF the 59 Pee: 
(450,000 in Philadelphia alone) to leaders on the present Deshactetie 
City Committee, two — Granville 
|Jones and Earl Lane~are Negroes. 
They represent the party organiza- 
tion in the 30th and 47th Wards, 


respectively. | 


Current 


Area 
Bundle 


Trade Union Comm... 55 ] 
Professional Comm. _. 15 


Other areas (Comb.) _. 80 


| 


Slate Girard Case 


Appeal April 16 
Argument on the appeal from 
the decision of the s Court 
of Philadelphia refusing to admit. 
five Negro boys to Girard College 
will be heard April 16 in Court: 
Room 452, City Hall, before the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
The petitioners will be repre- 
serited by Raymond P. Alexander 
of the law firm of Alexander, Ber- 
kowitz and Allen. The city solici- 
tor's office is also appealing the — 
Orphans Court ruling. | 


A partial list of officers of the 


committee elected, were chair- 
man, Rey. A. GC. Dunston, Jr.; 
first vice-president, Granville E, 
Jones, state legislator; secretary, 
Mrs. Janie A. Speaks; treasurer, 
Dr. Voight Jones; chairman fi- 
nance committee, Rev. Speaks, 
The newly formed committee 
all individuals, clubs, 
fraternal, civic and church or- 
ganizations to combine efforts 
the Montgomery Negros ight | 
ontgomery Negroes | + 
762 extend democracy in the | - 


ne —_ 


